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ROCHEPORT, MISSOURI, AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT TO 
ENVIRONMENT 


BY LILLIE FRANKLIN 


The first steamboat that ascended the Missouri River 
arrived at Franklin, Missouri, May 28, 1819.1 With the 
coming of this steamboat to the Missouri River, a new era 
began for the inhabitants of the Boonslick Country.2 Trad- 
ing was placed upon a profitable basis. Extensive markets 
became available. Boonslick produce could be taken to 
river settlements far to the south. With the advantages of 
having available markets for their farm produce and of de- 
creased cost in upstream transportation, the people could 
afford to import quantities of merchandise such as machinery, 
implements, hardware, cloth, clothing and drugs. 

With increase in commerce trading centers came into 
existence. Steamboats could not land in as shallow water 
as the river craft of the preceding period did. The steam- 
boat was more liable to injury by grounding and by striking 
sandbars or sunken trees along the banks. Certain places 
on the river became recognized as safe landing places for all 
steamboats. At such points freight was loaded and unloaded. 
If the landing places were situated in reference to the interior 
so that trading advantages became apparent, merchants, 
traders and tavern keepers made permanent settlement in the 
vicinity of the landing place. Thus it was that river towns 
developed. 

Flat boats and keel boats were the chief means of trans- 
portation during the first period of navigation on the Mis- 
souri. Once a year, either by himself or in partnership with 
his neighbor, the farmer would build a flat boat, load it with 
surplus produce and float it down stream to river settlements 


iIntelligencer, Franklin, Mo., May 28, 1819. 


'The term ‘‘Boonslick’’ was applied to a region bordering the Missouri 
River centering around what is now Howard, Boone and Cooper counties. 
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of the South. The advantages afforded at ‘‘The mouth of the 
Moniteau” (later the site of Rocheport) made it the point 
of embarkation for flat boats as early as 1818. At the mouth 
of the Moniteau Creek the belt of timber on either side of the 
stream widened out into a triangular shaped area called a 
point or grove. This wooded area was the source of a plenti- 
ful supply of various kinds of timber needed in the construc- 
tion of the flat boats. Moniteau Creek itself served as a safe 
harbor in which to build the boat and afforded a desirable 
place from which to launch the boat into the main stream. 

Within two years after the arrival of the first steamboat 
“The mouth of the Moniteau”’ was recognized as a desirable 
landing place, and in 1820* a warehouse was built there. 
From that time the place (then known as Arnold’s Landing) 
was not only the embarkation point for many flat boats, but a 
regular stopping place for all steamboats. 

The settlement was organized as the town of Rocheport* 
in 1825. Ten years later Rocheport was an important com- 
mercial center. Many tons of produce were exported. The 
following list of exports for 18515 is representative of the kind 
and amount of produce shipped: 


670 hhds. of tobacco, 42 bbls. lard, 

8 boxes of man. tobacco, 77 tierces lard, 

189 bales of hemp, 1,125 lbs. of feathers, 
39 coils of rope, 176 bu. flax seed, 
21,423 bu. wheat, 71 hides, 

377 bu. oats, 17 lbs. butter, 

1,465 bu. corn, 19 kegs butter, 

408 bu. rye, 1,145 bu. dried apples, 
192 casks bacon, 475 bbls. green apples, 
127 kegs lard, 117 bu. dried peaches. 


It is needless to say that quantities of dry goods, groceries, 
farm implements, hardware, drugs and miscellaneous supplies 


*‘Switzler: History of Boone County, page 998. 


‘The meaning of the name “‘Rocheport” as a port of rocks indicates the im- 
portance of the town as a “port.” 


‘Switzler: History of Boone County, pages 366-7. 
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were sold to the farmers who brought their produce to this 
town. A dozen retail stores carried on this business. During 
a season the incoming boats unloaded tons of merchandise to 
meet the demands of the wholesale and retail business of the 
Rocheport market. As many as 500 landings were made 
and as many as 50 boats were scheduled for regular stops dur- 
ing a season.® 

Industry developed in connection with trade interests. 
Some of the produce brought to the town was manufactured 
before it was shipped. The manufacturing of other com- 
modities developed in response to the demand of a local 
market. Such establishments as tanneries, tobacco factories, 
sawmills, potteries, rope walks, plow and wagon factories, 
brick yards and blacksmith shops carried on a profitable 
business for many years.’ 

The growth of Rocheport closely parellels the develop- 
ment of transportation on the Missouri River. By 1870 
Rocheport had reached its maximum in size (population about 
1,000) and in the amount of business handled. The ‘‘Golden 
Era” in steamboat navigation was from 1850 to 1870. Chap- 
pell says, ‘“The year 1858 may be taken as the year in which 
steamboating on the Missouri River reached the summit of 
its prosperity. There were not less than sixty regular packets 
on the river, besides thirty or forty transient boats. So 
numerous were boats in the lower river during this period, 
that it was no unusual sight to see as many as five or six lying 
at a landing at the same time, and at no time was a boat out 
of sight during the boating season which continued from 
March till November.’”* 

The development of Rocheport as an important river 
town during the period of river navigation may be ascribed 
to the following geographical conditions: (1) the town had 
a ‘superior harbor,” (2) from this place a productive interior 
of considerable extent was accessible, (3) the narrowing of the 


*Wetmore, Gazetteer of Mo., page 44. 

7Campbell, Gazetieer of Mo., page 71. 

Stephens, History of Boone Co., Statesman Dec. 17, 1869. 
*Chappell, History of Missouri River, page 55. 
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river made the place a crossing point for many years, (4) 
many of the resources of the vicinity were such that formed 
at that time a basis for profitable industrial establishments at 
Rocheport. 


A desirable landing was a place where boats could come 
directly to the bank at all times. The “superior’’ harbor of 
Rocheport may be attributed to several conditions. There 
was ‘nearly half a mile of deep still water in front of the town, 
occasioned by bluffs of rock above, projecting into the river” 
making “it perfectly secure for boats during the breaking up 
of the ice.”*® The condition of the Missouri River channel: 
did not seem to change much at this particular place. In 
1849 the landing was described as “exceptionally good.” 
As many as six steamboats put up at the landing at the same 
time. The landing was accessible from the interior at all 
times of the year. The Missouri River flows through a flat, 
alluvial plain. Because of imperfect drainage on the plain 
the stream cannot be approached at all places during and after 
periods of high water. The river swings towards the bluffs 
at Rocheport, thus making it unnecessary to cross the flood 
plain in order to reach the town. As the period of high water 
was the most desirable time to ship produce, the landings 
that could be reached from the interior during such times had 
the advantage. The advertisement of lots for sale in Roche- 
port at the time of the organization of the town states that 
“communication with the back country is easy and free from 
those difficulties which generally exist with towns situated on 
the Missouri River, viz., Bad Roads.’’!® 


The advantage of having an extensive and productive 
hinterland made Rocheport pre-eminently the commercial 
center of a considerable area. The territory tributary to 
Rocheport extended in all directions for at least twenty-five 
miles. Because Rocheport was a much used river-crossing 
it could serve the territory south of the river as easily as that 
north. A road called the ‘ridge road’’ (also known as the 


*Intelligencer, Sept. 2, 1825. 
“Intelligencer, Sept. 2, 1825. 
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Rocheport road) made Rocheport accessible to the territory 
north of it. 

This road extended for the most part along divides. 
It was high, well drained and crossed comparatively few 
streams. The superiority of the road gave Rocheport ad- 
vantages over other river towns of the vicinity. 

The site of Rocheport had been a crossing point of the 
Missouri River long before permanent settlers arrived. At 
this place the stream was comparatively narrow and less 
turbulent. A break in the bluffs on either side facilitated 
travel to and from the interior. Then, too, travelers crossing 
the river here would ‘‘save 10 or 12 miles, have a much better 
road, and avoid several creeks and extensive bottoms which 
in a wet time impede progress........ ut Even before 
1825 immigrants could hire the services of a horse ferry.” 
As late as 1870 immigrants bound for Kansas and other western 
territory crossed at Rocheport. In the fall of the year the 
streets were ‘‘crowded with emigrant wagons from morning 
till night, stopping just long enough to purchase supplies.” 

Various resources of the area tributary to Rocheport 
afforded during the period of river navigation a basis for 
several profitable industrial establishments in Rocheport. 
Agricultural products were, in whole or in part, made into 
manufactured articles. Manufactured products could be 
shipped more easily than the raw produce or were consumed 
in the local market. Other resources as the clay and the forest 
resources were sources of material for manufacturing. Al- 
though the industrial interests of Rocheport were secondary 
to those of commerce they were, however, of considerable 
importance in the development of the town. 

For many years tobacco was the leading article of export. 
In fact, a tobacco factory was one of the first buildings of the 
town. The cured tobacco was delivered loose at the factories 
during the late winter months. Some of the tobacco sold 
here was hauled from 25 to 30 miles. Much of the tobacco 

uJntelligencer, Sept. 2, 1825. 
Idem. 


“Missouri Statesman, Oct. 22, 1869. 
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was stemmed, packed in huge hogsheads, and then stored in 
warehouses until the opening of the navigation season in the 
spring. It is said that as many as one hundred people (mostly 
colored) were employed at one time to prepare tobacco for 
shipment. In 1855 there were two large tobacco stemmeries 
in Rocheport. In 1870 it was reported that the large tobacco 
warehouse required shingles sufficient in quantity to roof a 
small village.“ A small amount of the tobacco was made 
into one-fourth pound twists for the Indian trade, into chewing 
tobacco and cigars. Many hogsheads of leaf tobacco were 
shipped direct to England. 


Hemp was brought to Rocheport in considerable quan- 
tities up to the time of the Civil War. This article was not 
shipped in the raw state as profitably as tobacco because it 
is bulky, less valuable and easily damaged by moisture. 
Much of it was made into ropes, cordage and twine, and 
exported in that form or sold in the local market, the demands 
of which were not inconsiderable. One or more ropewalks 
were always among the industrial establishments of Roche- 
port. 


Considerable quantities of the wheat brought to Roche- 
port were manufactured into flour. In 1837 Rocheport con- 
tained flour mills to which people living two days’ distance 
came for their flour supply. That a great amount of flour 
was made at Rocheport and shipped considerable distance is 


indicated by the following items: “‘ ‘Silver Bow’ taking on a 
cargo of 500 sacks of flour........ portion of a contract for 
4,000 sacks to be delivered at Leavenworth City........ — 


innaeaninel mills shipped to all points during the week 
750,000 pounds flour.’’* 


Several industries of Rocheport depended upon the forest 
resources. The variety of excellent grades of hardwood 
afforded a supply for the plow and wagon factories and for the 


“Missouri Statesman, Mar. 11, 1870. 
“Statesman, Sept. 17, 1869. 
“Idem, Sept. 3, 1869. 
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construction of boats.” In the tanyards the skins of cattle 
and wild game were treated with the tannic acid obtained 
from bark. 

Deposits of clay at Rocheport were used for the manu- 
facture of earthen-ware. A pottery was established in 1844. 
As late as 1880 it turned out yearly 50,000 gallons of stone- 
ware, also quantities of vases and flower-pots. Most of the 
output was disposed of in the local market. 

But the prosperity of Rocheport was not permanent. 
A visitor to the Rocheport of today would find little evidence 
of its having been ‘‘one of the most thrifty towns on the river 
for a number of miles.’""* The population has decreased by 
one-half,!® and the industrial and trade activities of former 
days have ceased. Rocheport has become but:one of the 
many small villages located at convenient intervals to serve 
as business centers for surrounding agricultural communities. 

This marked change has been the result of development of 
new methods of transportation and changes in kinds of crop 
production. 

The steamboat on the Missouri River could not compete 
successfully with the railroad because navigation on that 
river especially was hazardous, uncertain and limited to short 
seasons. Adjustment to the new means of transportation 
became necessary. The number of steamboats engaged in 
transportation on the Missouri River decreased quite rapidly.?° 
River towns declined accordingly in size and importance as 


1A steamboat of 350 tons destined for the Red River trade was built at 
Rocheport.—Silatesman, Oct. 15, 1875. Flatboats were used to some extent 
for down-river traffic many years after the coming of the steamboat. 

Parker: Mo. as it is in 1867, p. 198. 


1*Population of Rocheport (U. S. Census). 


1860 735 1890 631 
1870 823 1900 593 
1876 971 1910 434 
1880 728 1920 458 


**Missouri, the Center State, Stevens: Vol. 1, p. 118. 
Number of boats on Missouri River: 


1866 51 
1867 71 
1868 62 
1869 37 


1870 9 
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commercial and shipping centers. Rocheport is one of the 
anany river towns that declined. 

In an effort to maintain the commercial importance of 
Rocheport, citizens made several attempts to operate boats 
on the Missouri in the interest of the town.” Such efforts, 
however, were not justified because Rocheport was losing 
territory which had been commercially tributary. 


The “North Missouri” (now the Wabash) was running 
trains as far north as Macon, Missouri, in 1860. A branch 
line was completed from Centralia on the main line to Colum- 
bia, a few miles north and east of Rocheport, in 1867. With 
the completion of these roads, several small railroad towns 
came into existence in the region north of Rocheport. These 
railway towns served as shipping centers for surrounding 
areas and Rocheport lost practically all trade territory to 
the north and east. 


Similarly, Rocheport lost the trade territory south of the 
river. During the period of river navigation the Missouri 
River was a connecting link between Rocheport and the 
areas south of the river. With the development of railroad 
transportation the Missouri River separated this area from 
Rocheport. The Missouri Pacific Railroad was built across 
the state in an east and west direction south of the Missouri 
River in the sixties. The territory immediately south of the 
river became tributary to the railway towns which developed 
along the Missouri Pacific. The main line of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad was built through Rocheport 
1892. Rocheport then became one of the many small shipping 
points along its line. The town served a very limited area 
just north of the river. 

Changes in the kinds of crops produced helped to bring 
about changes in the industrial life of Rocheport. The 
pioneer farmer produced a variety of crops because he needed 
to be economically dependent. A crude form of manufactur- 
ing was carried on in every home and village. With the gen- 
eral development of the industrial period in the United States 


"Missouri Statesman, Jan. 15, 1875. 
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concentration of industry took place. The small manufactur- 
ing concern of the village was replaced by large factories in the 
city. Farmers began to specialize in the production of crops. 
Fewer varieties were raised by the individual farmer. Better 
adaptation to soil, relief and climate became more general. 
In the agricultural area around Rocheport cereal crops and 
stock replaced the hemp and tobacco. As both cereals and 
stock can be shipped profitably directly from the farm to the 
great industrial centers, the activities of Rocheport have 
become limited to those of a small shipping point. 

Thus it is that Rocheport has become a small town, a 
counterpart of the numerous villages of the cornbelt of central 
Missouri. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN POOL 
BY R. E, RIEGEL 


Railroad building in the region of Missouri and southern 
Iowa began with the construction of the Missouri Pacific, 
which opened its first stretch of track in 1852.1. Competition, 
however, did not develop for two decades after this event, 
partly because of the slowness of building roads in sparsely 
settled territory and partly because of the intervention of the 
panic of 1857 and the Civil War.? After the Civil War rail- 
road construction proceeded more rapidly, and produced its 
first competition in the struggle for the traffic to Missouri 
River points.® 

Even though Missouri was the most populous state west 
of the Mississippi it did not contain sufficient inhabitants to 
make it a profitable territory for competitive lines, and in con- 
sequence the elimination of such competition, always desir- 
able from a railroad view point, became almost a necessity. 
The earliest attempts to secure common action in upholding 
rates were informal agreements made by representatives of the 
various roads concerned for the purpose of fixing rates to 
competitive points. Such agreements were made periodi- 
cally, but failed to be important because they did not touch the 
real root of the evil. Each road continued to make a profit on 
the amount of traffic carried, and in consequence used every 
means in its power to increase business, thus eventually 

1G. G. Broadhead, ‘Early Railroads in Missouri,’’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 7 (1913), pp. 149-150. W. B. Stevens, St. Louis the Fourth City 


(4 Vol., St. Louis, 1911), 1:345. E. M. Violette, Some Chapters in the Story of 
Missouri (Kirksville, 1914), p. 85. 


J. W. Million, State Aid to Railways in Missouri (Chicago, 1896) covers 
the period for all the Missouri railroads. R. E. Riegel, ‘The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad to 1879,"’ in Missouri Historie1l Reriew Oct., 1923, 18:3-26 covers one 
of them in more detail. The most important lire in southern Iowa was the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, about which there is no adequate account. 

*The Hannibal and St. Jo. was completed in 1859, the Missouri Pacific in 
1865, the Chicago and Northwestern in 1867, and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific in 1869. These were the 
main through lines, but other roads furnished variations of the routes indicated. 
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leading to the breakdown of any informal agreement, no 
matter how solemnly made. 


By the middle of the seventies it was generally accepted 
that the old informal rate agreement was a failure and that 
some other more effective means of co-operation had to be 
used. The Missouri River roads had this idea in mind when 
their superintendents and general freight agents met in 
August, 1876, to try to come to some sort of an understand- 
ing. The only known substitute for actual consolidation was 
a pooling arrangement such as had been in operation in the 
well known “Omaha Pool” for six years,’ and more recently 
in the Southern Railway and Steamship Association, which 
was proving successful under Fink’s effective management. 
Consolidation was impossible and so the pooling alternative 
was considered. 


The outcome of the deliberation of the assembly was the 
formation of a freight pool, under the name of the South- 
western Railway Rate Association, and including the Chicago 
Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago Burlington and Quincy, 
the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern, the Chicago and 
Alton, the Hannibal and St. Joe, the Missouri Pacific, the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Council Bluffs. R. S. Stevens 
of the Hannibal and St. Joe was elected president, and J. 
W. Midgley, former private secretary to the President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern, secretary. The Board of Direc- 
tors was composed of the general managers of the seven roads 
concerned. The field covered was all traffic either way be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis on the East and all Missouri 
River points south of Omaha oa the West. One-half of the 
freight earnings was to be retained for operating expenses, 
while the other hali was to be pooled. The Board of Directors 


‘Railway Age (Chicago), Aug. 24, 1876, 2:209. 


tHouse Document 380, 57th Congress, 1st Session, p. 333. Report of the Iowa 
Ratlroad Commission for 1878, pp. 48, 49. 


*J. L. Ringwalt, Development of Transportation Systems in the United States 
(Philadelphia, 1888), p. 273. House Doc. 380, 57-1, p. 333. 
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was the important body, deciding on the rates to be charged 
and the proportion of the pool to be received by each road.’ 

The Southwestern Railway Rate Association had certain 
very obvious defects, which were soon called to attention in 
a rate war which broke out in July, 1877.8 The territory did 
not include traffic via Toledo, and with the extension of the 
Wabash such inclusion became absolutely essential. The 
allowance of 50% of the receipts for operating expenses was 
too large, and in consequence did not produce the elimination 
of competition which was desired. Even more important, 
the body of seven which controlled the organization was too 
large and too partizan to be effective; each of its members 
was interested primarially in his own particular line, and 
even if he found time for association affairs he was always 
dominated by his individual interests. 


General exhaustion finally brought an end to the trouble, 
and in the ensuing settlement, of October, 1877, certain 
modifications were made in the agreement, although the 
Wabash was still not included.® 


All earnings were pooled, and the secretary was given 
immediate charge over rate making and percentages, leaving 
the executive committee as a board of review. In this early 
period it was expected that the tendency would be toward the 
equalization of traffic, as in the Omaha Pool, instead of the 
balancing of accounts at the end of each month, and for that 
purpose an agent was employed to supervise traffic at the 
Missouri River points.'° As it actually worked out the South- 
western Pool was exceedingly more complicated than the 
Omaha Pool, and no such actual division of traffic took place. 

One of the ever present difficulties of the pool was the 
continually increasing field of competition, and particularly 
of the competition of roads outside of the association. With 


‘American Railroad Gazette (New York) Sept. 15, 1876, 8:408; Sept. 22, 
1876, 8:417; Apr. 18, 1879, 11:211. Age Aug. 31, 1876, 2:223; Sept. 14, 1876, 
2:270-1; Nov. 2, 1876, 2:409; Apr. 17, 1879, 4:170. Omaha freight, covered by 
the “Omaha Pool,”’ was not included. 

*Age July 12, 1877, 2-1123. 

*Age Oct. 4, 1877, 2:1378. 

“Gazette Oct. 5, 1877, 9:451; Feb. 15, 1878, 10:84. 
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the development of the western railroad, net rates became 
closely interdependent and the roads soon found it necessary 
to extend the territory of any particular agreement, to form a 
new one, or to come to some understanding with the associa- 
tions which already covered competing territory. Early in 
1878 the Southwestern Rate Association discussed the advis- 
ability of extending its territory to cover the competitive 
points in Kansas and Nebraska, and of coming to some kind 
of an understanding with the Omaha Pool, but no action was 
taken at this time." 

Another perpetual source of trouble was well illustrated 
in 1878. 

The continual shift of traffic soon made the roads dis- 
satisfied with any particular division of the proceeds of the 
pool, and if a satisfactory adjustment could not be made 
there was always the possibility of the breakdown of the as- 
sociation. At this particular time there was a noticeable 
tendency to ship more grain east by the St. Louis route, and 
in consequence the St. Louis roads asked for a larger share of 
the proceeds of the pool. The Chicago roads refused to agree 
to a new division, and in consequence the St. Louis lines, 
backed by the Wabash, withdrew." After a destructive rate 
war of about two months a compromise was effected, which 
not only settled the immediate cause of trouble but provided 
for certain changes in the organization. The territory of the 
association was broadened to include Toledo and the Wabash, 
as well as tributary Kansas and Nebraska business, and went 
still further in attempting to produce an actual division of 
traffic, making this object the primary duty of the Commis- 
sioner (formerly secretary). If the traffic division failed the 
surplus was to be divided according to the same percentages 
—-40% being retained for operating expenses. For adminis- 
trative purposes the pool was subdivided into three groups 
the pool, the St. Louis roads 45%, and the Toledo roads 10%. 


uGazette Jan. 4, 1878, 10:9. 


Age Feb. 7, 1878, 3:70; Mch. 21, 1878, 3:147, Mch. 11, 1878, 8:185; Apr. 
18, 1878, 3:199. Gazette Feb. 15, 1878, 10:84; Mch. 29, 1878, 10:162; Apr. 19, 
1878, 10:198-9; May 3, 1878, 10:221. 
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—the Chicago roads receiving 45% of the total proceeds of 
The Chicago rate was made 5 cents higher than the St. Louis 
rate, and the Toledo rate 5 cents higher than the Chicago 
rate."* Complete equalization of through charges of the 
various lines was secured by Midgley in an agreement with 
the eastern roads.“ A still further reduction of the per- 
centage of surplus traffic to be retained for operating expenses 
to 30% was made when the pool was renewed in December, 
1878; lumber was included at the same time.“ The status of 
the lumber traffic was somewhat uncertain because of the 
wide field of competitive traffic, and in consequence it was 
included in the Southwestern Pool only periodically.” 

More trouble occurred in 1879, when the Chicago and 
Alton entered the St. Louis competitive field.” The St. 
Louis roads and the Wabash refused to receive her and with- 
drew from the Association, cutting rates to anywhere from 
one-third to one-tenth of their former figure."® As in the war 
of 1878, the Chicago roads continued the Association for their 
own benefit and protection.'® In fact they took the aggressive 
by reducing rates to such a point that the St. Louis roads 
would have been forced to carry goods to Kansas City free of 
charge in order to meet them. This action showed the tac- 
tical advantage of the northern lines in covering a larger 
territory, but was in turn offset by the still greater advantage 
of the Wabash. The Wabash had just come under the con- 
trol of Gould, who was using it to back up his St. Louis lines. 


Its terminus at Toledo gave it the same advantage over 
the Chicago roads that they had over the St. Louis roads, 
and consequently when its rates were cut the situation was 
reversed. The entrance of the Wabash into the war naturally 


Age May 9, 1878, 3:234. Gazette May 10, 1878, 10:233-4, 237. 

“Age Aug. 8, 1878. 3:400. 

“Gazette Jan. 3, 1879, 11:9. Age Jan. 2, 1879, 4:3. 

“The original agreement included lumber. 

‘Report of the Missouri Railroad Commission for 1879 and 1880, p. 14. 
Wyandotte County and Kansas City, Kansas (Chicago, 1890), p. 227. Travelers’ 
Oficial Railway Guide (Philadelphia), Jan. 1880, gives the first complete time- 
table for the Kansas City line. 

Age Apr. 17, 1879, 4:170. 

“Gazette Apr. 18, 1879, 11:215. 
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involved the rest of the eastern lines, that had to meet Wabash 
competition. An attempt was made at first to keep the rates 
equal to the Mississippi River; the Wabash agreed to the plan 
but the Chicago lines refused. Then the eastern trunk lines 
threatened to route all business via St. Louis, but their bluff 
failed to impress the Chicago roads, and they were finally 
forced to take an active part in the war and through their 
own rates equalize all routes to the Missouri River. This 
action produced a rather curious mixture of rates but was 
fairly effective in securing a balance of power. As a result 
rates were raised slightly and in June a truce was declared, 
although with rates still remaining lower than before the out- 
break of the trouble.” 


Meetings were held during the fall and finally led to a 
restoration of the Association in September." By the new 
apportionment the Chicago roads received 444%% of the 
total traffic, the St. Louis roads a similar share, and the Han- 
nibal roads 11%. The Chicago and Alton won its contention 
and secured a third of the St. Louis traffic.” 

Further trouble over the apportionment of proceeds led 
to another change in the plan of the organization in March, 
1880. Instead of estimating the proportion of the total 
traffic that each group of roads should have and then sub- 
dividing that amount, the new plan provided that each group 
should divide its own proceeds on the basis of 100%.* The 
comparative strength of the various lines at that time may be 
of some interest. The northern group was: 


C. R. I. & P., 22.26%. 
C. & A., 28.38%. 
C. B. & Q., 49.36%. 


*The whole trouble can be followed as follows—Age Apr. 17, 1879, 4:170; 
May 8, 1879, 4:218, 228; May 15, 1879, 4:230; June 5, 1879, 4:267; Sept. 11, 
1879, 4:435. Gazette Apr. 18, 1879, 11:211, 215; Apr. 25, 1879, 11:225; May 2, 
1879, 11:239; May 9, 1879, 11:255-6; May 23, 1879, 11:286; June 6, 1879, 
11:314; June 20, 1879, 11:342; Sept. 5, 1879, 11:475. 

"Gazette Sept. 18, 1879, 4:447. 

"Age Sept. 25, 1879, 4:458. Gazette Sept. 19, 1879, 11:501, 2; Sept. 26, 
1879, 11:513; Oct. 3, 1879, 11: 527. 

"Age Mch. 18, 1880, 5:144-5. 


“Age Mch. 23, 1880, 5:182. Gazette Apr. 9, 1880, 12:197. 
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The Southern group was:* 
M. P., 41.9%. 
Wabash, 29.3%. 

C. & A., 28.8%. 


The C. R. I. & P. protested immediately and secured a 
slightly higher percentage.* The Missouri Pacific attempted 
to get around the agreement by lowering its western local 
rates, which in reality had the effect of lowering through rates; 
it receded from its position upon the protest of the associa- 
tion.?” 

Some mention should be made of the passenger situation, 
which although not as important as the question of freight 
rates and not worth any extensive discussion, still deserves 
some consideration. Passenger traffic was pooled in a series 
of agreements roughly paralleling those in the freight field. 
Freight wars frequently extended to the passenger field, as 
in 1879, and vice versa. The most important independent 
passenger war occurred in 1880. The Chicago roads tried to 
block the entrance of the Wabash into the city, and when that 
line found itself stopped at its temporary 23rd St. station 
it began to lower rates. Through rates were reduced one- 
half or more while local rates were.cut to almost nothing— 
the fare from Chicago to the Missouri River (500 miles) 
being as low as 50 cents at one time.*® The eventual result 
was the completion of the Wabash to its final terminus, and 
its entrance into the pool as a Chicago road in addition to 
its former position as a St. Louis line.2® Just when the affair 
seemed settled war broke out again because of the inability 
of the Wabash to get what it considered its fair share of Chicago- 
St. Louis traffic (covered by the Chicago-St. Louis Rate 


*Gazette Apr. 2, 1880, 12:186. The original tentative division, as given 
in the Gazette Mch. 26, 1880, 12:173 was 40-35-25. 


*Age Apr. 8, 1880, 5:182. Gazette Apr. 13, 1880, 12:232. The new per- 
centages were 25.35-28.50-46.15. The C., R. I. & P. wanted still more. 

"Age Apr. 22, 1880, 5:207; Apr. 29, 1880, 5:221. 

*Age July 22, 1880, 5:385; Oct. 21, 1880, 5:544. Gazette Oct. 8, 1880, 
12:532; Oct. 22, 1880, 12:558-9, 562. 

*Age Oct. 28, 1880, 5:558, 559; Nov. 4, 1880, 5:570. Gazette Oct. 29, 1880, 
12:573, 575. 
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Association) and again the war spread over the west.*® The 
Wabash finally secured a greater part of its demand, but it 
was several years before western passenger rates again became 
normal.*! There was some talk of adding the duties of the 
passenger agreement to Commissioner Midgley’s freight work 
but it was finally kept separate. 

While the Southwestern roads were in trouble over 
passenger business the freight agreement worked smoothly, 
as evidenced by the absence of meetings—the best proof of 
success.** Two causes of trouble, however, were, coming 
nto prominence. The first of these was the question of Colo- 
rado rates, over which the Association had no effective 
control, being limited in its action by the scope of the pool 
and by the competition of the roads in the Omaha Pool and 
the Northwestern Rate Association. The second was the 
division of pool proceeds on the basis of 100% for each group; 
it emphasized a division of interest and was a bad administra- 
tive measure. These matters seemed of sufficient importance 
to secure the personal attention of Jay Gould, and he proposed 
a considerable increase in the scope of the organization.™ 
Discussion dragged on during the summer accompanied by a 
slight amount of rate cutting,“ and in November the old 
441%4—4414—11 division of traffic was restored, with each 
group of roads determining its own percentages.™ In the 
same month a Colorado pool was agreed upon, the northern 
lines to get 65% of the proceeds and the southern 35%." 
Internal group adjustments proved very difficult, but were 
finally secured, and a subsidiary pool was organized under the 
name of the Colorado Traffic Association.*” 


*Age Nov. 1, 1880, 5:584-5; Nov. 18, 1880, 5:596. Gazette Nov. 22, 1880, 
12:600-1, 604. 

"Gazette Nov. 19, 1880, 12:611, 613, 616, 621; Jan. 14, 1881, 13-24; Jan. 21, 
1881, 13-40. Age Jan. 13, 1881, 6:17. 

Age Jan. 13, 1881, 6:17. 

“Gazette June 16, 1881, 13:335. Age June 9, 1881, 6:310. 

“Age Mch. 24, 1881, 6:163; June 16, 1881, 6:325; July 7, 1881, 6-373; July 
14, 1881, 6:389. Gazette June 17, 1881, 13:335; July 22, 1881, 13:404. 

“Age Nov. 10, 1881, 6:634. Gazelte Nov. 11, 1881, 13:637. 

“Gazette Dec. 2, 1881, 13:688. Age Dec. 1, 1881, 6:667. 

"Gazette Dec. 16, 1881, 13:719; Jan. 20, 1882, 14:48. Age Dec. 8, 1881, 
6:691; Dec. 15, 1881, 6:705; Jan. 5, 1882, 7:3. 
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During the years succeeding 1881 the pool worked very 
successfully, thus justifying the common opinion that it was 
the most stable organization of its kind in the railroad field. 
Rates were equalized by agreements with eastern trunk lines 
and with the Omaha Pool.** The St. Louis & San Francisco 
was admitted to the rate agreement but not to the pool.*® 
Even passenger rates were very well stabilized. A long 
standing cause of disagreement was obviated by the inclusion 
of the Hannibal division in the Chicago group.*® Some trouble 
was occasioned by the threat of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
to use its circuitous route to Kansas City as a competitive 
line; the threat was sufficiently effective to blackmail the 
association into giving a subsidy to avoid rate cutting.” 

As time went on the Chicago roads very naturally began 
to grow more rapidly than the St. Louis roads and to become 
more and more aggressive. Late in 1882 they demanded a 
larger proportion of the pool proceeds, but were refused by 
the St. Louis lines, which contended that conditions were 
unusual. Balances were left unpaid, and when the Associa- 
tion was reorganized in April, 1883, one large pool was created, 
with the following percentages: 


C. & A., 24%. 
Wabash, 24%. 

C., B. & Q., 20%. 
M. P., 14%. 

C.,R. 1. & P., 14%. 
H. & St. Joe, 4%. 


In addition the Missouri Pacific received a prior 6% 
for business brought from southern Missouri, while the Kansas 
City, St. Joe and Council Bluffs received a subsidy. The per- 
centages of the Chicago & Alton and of the Wabash were 
based on the fact that they had both Chicago and St. Louis 


“Gazette Jan. 27, 1882, 14:61. 
*Age Feb. 16, 1882, 7:86. 
‘Gazette Mch. 3, 1882, 14:139. 


*t\Age Aug. 21, 1882, 7:479. Gazette Aug. 25, 1882, 14:532; Mch. 23, 18839 
15:182-3; Mch. 23, 1883, 15:189. 
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connections.“ A further modification was made the follow- 
ing month by fixing penalties for rate cutting.“ 

With minor exceptions the progress of the pool up to 1887 
was satisfactory. In general the percentage of business 
claimed by the Chicago roads tended to increase, and when 
that fact was established their share in the pool increased. 
Of course the St. Louis lines, and particularly the Missouri 
Pacific, objected strenuously to each of these increases. The 
greatest single difficulty of the Association was the lumber 
business, which had to meet both northern and southern 
competition. Part of the time lumber was included in the 
pool, but frequently it was found impossible to maintain 
rates. Kansas competitive business was included in the pool 
in November, 1886. 

The passage of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887“ 
produced a radical change because of the anti-pooling feature 
of the law. As soon as its passage was assured Secretary 
Midgley called a meeting of the Association in order to see 
how it could be continued effectively and still remain within 
the law.“ Discussion produced no immediate results except 
the confining of the work of the Association to a traffic divi- 
sion which it was hoped would aot be considered a pool.“ 

The reorganization which was considered necessary 
because of the Interstate Commerce Act was made more 
complicated by the increasing interdependence of all western 
lines. Associations similar to the one that we have been 
following had grown up in all the western competitive areas, 
but by the later ’80s all these associations found that they 
could be effective only when in very close contact with the 
other similar groups. Such contact had been made by the 
inte1locking of the Commissioners and Arbitrators of the 
Associations, as well as by the use of joint action.” Now 


“A summary of the trouble and its results is given in Age Apr. 12, 1883’ 
8:206. Gazeite Apr. 6, 1883, 15:221-2; Apr. 13, 1883, 15:235. 

“Gazette May 25, 1883, 15:337. Age May 31, 1883, 8:303. 

“Statutes at Large 24:379-387. 

“Gazette Feb. 18, 1887, 19:117. 

“Gazette Mch. 18, 1887, 19:184. 

“The extent of this interlocking was amazing. As few as ten men were 


connected officially with all the important pools and rate agreements of the 
west. 
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the danger of outside governmental interference had the 
effect of uniting the roads even more closely for their own 
protection. 


While the discussion of*a more comprehensive organiza- 
tion was being carried on, rate conditions became more and 
more disorganized over the entire west. The old pools, such 
as the Southwestern Railway Rate Association, continued to 
function, but with decreased effectiveness. Rates finally 
went completely to pieces early in 1888, but the war that 
followed was of short duration.“ 

The agreement which was finally concluded in September, 
1888, created a large association, the Western Freight Associa- 
tion, composed of the old western, northwestern, and south- 
western associations. Each of these minor groups retained 
its identity and was headed by an executive committee of 
three, with final authority. The executive committees met 
together in joint session to decide upon matters of common 
interest. Three new roads came into the southwestern group 
at this time—the Chicago, Santa Fe and California (Santa 
Fe), the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Memphis.” 


The executive committee system proved no more success- 
ful in the Western Freight Association than it had done form- 
erly in the Southwestern Rate Association, and the duties 
of the various committees were taken over gradually by the 
respective commissioners. More important, the new ar- 
rangement did not secure the confidence of its members, who 
felt that it did not have enough power to exercise an effective 
control. The one advance was in the closer co-operation of 
a considerable number of western roads, and this advantage 
was increased by the creation of a joint committee with 
representatives of the eastern trunk lines to establish joint 
rates. 


‘sHouse Doc. 380, 37-1, p. 336. Gazette Feb. 10, 1888, 20:98; Feb. 17, 1888, 
20:10; Feb. 24, 1888, 20:132; Mch. 2, 1888, 20:148; Mch, 16, 1888, 20:180; 
Mch, 23, 1888, 20:197, 214; Apr. 13, 1888, 20:238. 


“*House Doc. 380, 37-1, p. 336. Gazette Sept. 14, 1888, 20:614; Sept. 28, 
1888, 20:646. 
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Some of the defects of the Western Freight Association 
were remedied in the Interstate Commerce Railway Associa- 
tion, formed in 1889. It included the Western Freight 
Association as one division, and added a Southwest Division, 
covering Texas territory, and a Trans-Missouri Division, 
covering the territory west of the Missouri River. 

The executive committee idea was abandoned. Some 
attempt at traffic pooling or division was retained, although 
it was left so vague as to lose most of its effectiveness.®° 
When this association broke down it was followed by the 
Western Traffic Association, covering all of the west, and 
which in turn broke down within a year. 

In the meantime the Sherman Anti-Trust Act had been 
passed, prohibiting monopoly. On the basis of this Act 
and of the Interstate Commerce Act suit was brought against 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, and after having 
been dismissed in the lower courts, it was upheld in the 
Supreme Court and the organization ordered dissolved.™ 
This decision meant the end of pools and of enforceable rate 
agreements—at least as far as the outside world could see. 
It was made in 1897, and the Western Traffic Association 
had by that time once more become the Western Freight 
Association, but with only the power to collect and disseminate 
information concerning rates. 

The Southwestern Association continued as a part of the 
Western Freight Association throughout its checkered career, 
but presented no particularly significant variations. As an 
effective pool it broke down with the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and the last vestige of its pooling activi- 
ties had disappeared before the Trans-Missouri decision. 

The history of the Southwestern Railway Rate Associa- 
tion is the history of what was probably the most effective 
organization of itskind. After its preliminary troubles, occur- 


‘°Gazette Mch. 15, 1889, 21:188; Mch. 22, 1889, 21:188, 204. House Doc. 
880, 37-1, p. 336. The Western Freight Association continued to exist hence- 
forth as a part of the larger organization. 

‘tHouse Doc. 380, 37-1, p. 336. Gazette Jan. 23, 1891, 23:54; Feb. 20, 1891, 
23:122. 

#2166 U. S. 290. 
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ring during the first years of its existence, it operated with 
almost complete success during the ’80s. Its success from a 
railroad standpoint made it an object of distrust by the public 
at large. The average citizen of the time was enamoured 
with the supposed beneficial effects of active competition, 
and this feeling finally led the government to take an active 
interest in railroad regulation and to destroy the painfully 
acquired co-operation. All the fruits of the experience were 
not lost, however, and the railroads continued to work to- 
gether, although with varying success. The cycle has gradual- 
ly been completed, and now we are trying again to secure 
unity of railroad action, but this time with the encouragement 
and supervision of the government, rather than against the 
anti-monopolistic feeling that thwarted the first movement. 
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A. T. STILL, FOUNDER OF OSTEOPATHY 


BY RAY G. HULBURT. 


Kirksville, Missouri, held a semi-centennial celebration this 
summer, which commemorated the origin of osteopathy, one of 
Missouri’s contributions to civilization. Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, the first osteopathic physician, spent his boyhood and 
young manhood in Missouri. In Missouri his childhood ex- 
periences gave him the first glimmerings of the truth of osteo- 
pathy. Years later, Missouri towns gave him welcome, Mis- 
souri’s unfortunates were his patients, Missouri citizens enabled 
him to live until he could establish his science. 


Dr. A. T. Still came of a family of doctors, and of pioneers. 
His father had four doctor brothers, and was himself both a 
doctor anda minister. Dr. A. T. Still had three doctor brothers, 
and a number of his cousins and nephews have been physicians. 
All of his living children are osteopathic physicians, as was one 
grandson, recently deceased, and two other grandsons 
graduated this summer into the same profession. 


Andrew T. Still was born near Jonesboro, Va., August 6, 
1828. At the age of six he went with his doctor-preacher father 
and the rest of the family to Tennessee. When he was nine 
they went to the still wilder country in Macon county, Missouri. 
It took seven weeks, with two wagons and seven horses, to make 
the trip. His father was the first Methodist missionary in that 
part of the state. 


Young Andrew was a lover and close student of Nature. 
The trees and the flowers and the birds were his. He says: 


“‘My frontier experience was invaluable to me in my scientific 
researches. Before I had ever studied anatomy from books, 
I had almost perfected the knowledge from the great book of 
Nature. The skinning of squirrels brought me into contact 
with muscles, nerves and veins. The bones, this great founda- 
tion of the wonderful house we live in, were always a study to me, 
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long before I learned the hard names given to them by the 
scientific world.” 


The liberty-loving traits of the Still family led to trouble 
when the slavery question became acute, and Dr. Still’s father 
was transferred to a Shawnee mission, near Kansas City, Kansas. 
Here Andrew, now a man of twenty-five, with a family, farmed 
and, with his father, doctored the Indians. 


During the next few years, Dr. Still was active in the 
“border warfare” in Kansas. He was on intimate terms with 
John Brown, Jim Lane and other leaders, was elected to the 
legislature on the free state ticket in 1857, and when the final 
decision was made for ‘‘Free Kansas,”’ he took part in some of 
the most thrilling events in legislative history. 


Dr. Still was devoting considerable time to the practice 
of medicine. He was becoming dissatisfied with drug medica- 
tion, and beginning to seek something better. But during the 
terrible years of the War between the States, in which he became 
a major, he had little time to think of these things. 


Then death, in the form of spinal meningitis, entered his own 
home, and despite the best medical talent he could obtain, took 
three of his children. That settled the matter of Dr. Still’s 
future. He accepted the challenge, and the fight was on. 


Through ten long years, alone on Kansas plains, he battled 
with the problem of the ages, the question of health and disease. 
He had little access to medical magazines to tell him what other 
scientists were learning; no laboratory in which to work out the 
long and difficult processes that might have enabled other 
scientists to duplicate his findings and to know that his theories 
were true. But the laboratory processes in the sciences of health 
and disease were so crude and so rudimentary then, that there 
was little or no foundation on which to build, if he had had 
laboratories, and little to read even if he had had all the medical 
magazines. 


We of this generation cannot realize how little truth was 
known and how much error was believed, up to fifty years ago. 
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In 1870, disease was just beginning to be studied. As Dr. M.A. 
Lane has said:* 

“In Europe, Virchow had but just appeared, with the 
modern science of pathology, up to which time no one had the 
slightest understanding of the nature of disease itself. The best 
scientists of the world actually knew less of its nature and its 
causes than does the average intelligent layman of today, who 
reads the popular magazines. 

“Neither scientists nor physicians had the slightest suspicion 
that many diseases were caused by the growth in the tissues or 
in the blood, or in both, of the organisms we understand so well 
today.” 

Skin eruptions of every kind were believed to be due to 
“impurities” in the blood, and oceans of ‘blood purifiers” were 
swallowed. The quantities of mercury salts sold both with and 
without prescription, would stagger the intelligence of today. 
The people who had fever, from infant to centenarian, swallowed 
quinine, which was handled commercially by the ton as a staple, 
and such patients were generously bled, even as late as 1870. 

“The wholesale drug trade,” as Lane again points out, “was 
one of the most important divisions of civilized human activities. 
Drug stores were drug stores then. The theory back of the 
use of drugs was that some kind, or any kind, of substance, 
taken into the body, would or could work a cure.” 

Into a world like that, Dr. A. T. Still came with the claim 
that Nature has developed in the animal body its own defenses 
against diseases. Many years later, these early findings were 
described in popular articles in widely read magazines, and one 
can do no better here than to quote from them. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1908, the follow- 
ing appeared under Dr. A. T. Still’s name: 

“T believe that God has placed the remedy for every dis- 
ease within the material house. ...I believe that the Maker of 


*Dr. Michael A. Lane was the discoverer of the Alpha and Beta cells in the 
Island of Langerhans, in the pancreas, which secrete insulin, about which the 
medical world is making such a stir today. Later he investigated osteopathy, 
became convinced of its truth, came to Kirksville and gave seven of the best 
years of his life to research and teaching in the-American School of Osteopathy, 
ending with his death in 1921. The extract in this article are from his book, 
“A. T. Still, the Founder of Osteopathy.” 
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man has deposited in the human body, drugs in abundance to 
cure all infirmities; that all the remedies necessary to health are 
compounded within thehuman body. They can be administered 
by adjusting the body...‘Normal’ does not simply mean a 
readjustment of bones to a normal position. .. . Beyond all this 
lies the still greater question, How and when to apply the touch 
which sets free the chemicals of life as Nature designs.” 

In the Independent for November 9, 1905, under the name 
of Dr. A. T. Still, we find this: 

“I found blood laden with various strange chemicals from 
the several internal organs—all necessary to the healthy function- 
ing of the system. . . .I noticed that it gave an extra good supply 
to the various glands or internal organs situated throughout the 
body. These organs, it seemed, each had its own particular 
substance or list of substances to take from or to give to the 
blood. Some . . . organs, perfect chemical laboratories, 
furnished some essential substance for the system, which sub- 
stances they made out of the ordinary foods which they selected 
from the general blood stream. . . .The lymphatics furnished the 
blood stream itself and the other tissues with millions of tiny 
cells called phagocytes, constituting the organized scavengers 
and the germ-killers of the entire system, and also the tissue 
serums filtering through the glands were made aseptic and 
antitoxic. ...The pituitary body, suprarenals, thyroid, spleen, 
liver and pancreas, each furnishing its quota of substances, some 
for antitoxic and bactericidal action.... The interchange of 
all these thousands of compounds, and the chemical equilibrium 
of the system depended entirely on a stream of ever-changing 
fresh blood. 

“From this fact came the first postulate of osteopathy— 
‘An unobstructed, healthy flow of arterial blood is life.” With 
this in mind I began to treat my patients by manipulations. . .” 

It must be remembered, of course, that Dr. Still at that 
time did not understand in detail the work of the phagocytes 
and the antitoxins, about which he wrote so many years later, 
after the world had come to accept the facts he had first declared, 
and after trained laboratory men had explained those facts in 
terms of laboratory science. But he knew that in some way the 
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body itself produced its own immunity, and he knew it in an 
age when immunity itself was almost unknown. 


In other words, as Dr. Lane said of Dr. Still’s discovery, 
“Tt came to him at a time when the facts of immunity were not 
at all understood, nor in any way seen or believed to be con- 
cerned with disease in general.” 


It is true that a few of the facts of immunity were known, 
but they were not thought of as related together, nor as being 
general in their application. It was known that if one has 
smallpox once, he is almost certain never to have it again. But 
no one knew that this is because what we now call the glands of 
internal secretion, pour into the blood a medicine which combats 
the infective agent. No one knew about disease gérms in 
general, nor about the white cells in the blood, which ingest them. 


No one had stopped to think that pneumonia and typhoid 
fever also produce an immunity. If they did not the patient 
would never get well, but would just keep on having the disease. 
The difference is, that smallpox immunity is lasting, while that 
produced by some other diseases is temporary. 


And so it was thought that Dr. Still was crazy, when he 
declared that the human body itself is capable of making its own 
medicines to combat any disease that may attack it. 


Dr. Still’s second great theory was just as revolutionary. 
It was that the ability of the living body to make its own 
medicines, to protect itself against disease, and therefore to be 
well, depends upon the integrity of the complete circuit of the 
motor, sensory and sympathetic nerves, to and from all the 
organs and tissues, thus permitting a perfect freedom of the flow 
of blood and lymph. 

Without such perfect flow, the organs of internal secretion 
could not do their full duty, such medicines as were made would 
not be transported in the most efficient manner, and the structures 
where the white cells grow would not function to perfection. 
(As already shown, Dr. Still did not understand all the fine 
points of these facts about internal secretions and white blood 
cells, but he knew the final results. He proved his method true 
by curing the sick.) 
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His practice was based upon the fact that the master tissue 
of the animal body is nerve tissue, the bulk of which makes up 
the brain and spinal cord, which structures are encased in and 
protected by the skull and the spinal column. 

Every nerve to every part of the body must emerge from 
the skull or the spine, or must connect with a nerve that does. 
Now the normal function of a joint is motion, and whenever 
there is interference with normal motion, in any joint, there is 
also interference with the normal function of the nerves in relation 
toit. Soa basic part of osteopathic practice has been to see that 
there is normal movement in the joints, especially along the spine 
where so many nerves emerge. 

These, then, were Dr. Still’s two great generalizations. 
First: The normal living body makes its own medicines to 
combat any infection which may attack it. Second: The body 
is a machine, which can make these medicines only when (and 
if) it is in correct adjustment. 

These are the fundamentals, but they are by no means all 
of osteopathy. Osteopathic physicians recognize the fact that 
abuse of any organ or its function, will lead to trouble. They 
know that overwork, overeating, undernourishment, age, 
climate and many other things enter into the question of health 
and disease. 

Therefore, in the care of the sick, they observe the laws of 
hygiene, diet and so forth, utilize careful nursing, and demand 
sanitary surroundings. Back of that, in the diagnosis of dis- 
ease, they utilize the recognized tests of other scientific physicians 
and in addition their own methods of determining the condition 
of spinal and other joints. 

The X-ray has had its place in the practice of osteopathic 
physicians since its discovery, and surgery was recognized as a 
part of the training and practice of these people even in the 
original articles of incorporation of the first osteopathic college. 

Dr. Still always considered June 22, 1874, as the birthday 
of osteopathy. It was on that day that all the different lines 
of investigation and of thinking, which he had been following 
for so long, converged and he saw clearly the truths which he 
was to champion from that day forth with his very life. 
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Dr. Still met the same kind of treatment that has been the 
lot of all great pioneers and discoverers. His medical brethren, 
his neighbors and even his relatives, turned against him. His 
medical practice fell away and in course of time he reached the 
point where his family lacked the necessities of life. 

In less than a year, he left Kansas and journeyed to Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, near the scenes of his boyhood. And then the 
days and the weeks and the months began to lengthen into years 
and decades, as he fought stubbornly to make his vision live. 

The public ridiculed him, his brothers opposed him, ministers 
publicly prayed for his soul, even little children—and he loved 
children—crossed the street to avoid meeting the ‘“‘crazy crank.” 

A few interesting paragraphs from Dr. Still’s autobiography 
give an insight into the experiences of those trying days: 

“My wife was a Methodist, and could stand cussing pretty 
well. She said: ‘I will stand by you. We'll be cussed to- 
gether; maybe we can get it donecheaper.’ Shestudied economy 
and was as gritty as an eagle, who loves to fight for her young 
ones. 

“One dear old mother, by the name of Ivie, gave me rooms 
and board without charge for a month, I had no money. 

“In course of time I had patients, who paid enough for me 
to feed my wife and babies and pay house rent. 

“By this time I was growing very weak financially. Times 
set in very hard, and it was nip and tuck for my boys and my- 
self to keep even with home demands. 

“In a vision of the night of despair, I saw my wife who came 
to my side and said: ‘Look at our little boy of ten summers. 
He has brought us word that he has found a pay job for a month.’ 
I seemed to listen to his little story, and he said he had hunted 
and hunted all alone till he found work.” 

For about ten years after settling at Kirksville, Dr. Still 
traveled about, staying from a few days to several months in a 
place and then going on to another, curing chiefly among the 
poor, most of whom never paid him for his services. Warrens- 
burg, Clinton, Holden, Harrisonville, Hannibal, Palmyra, Rich 
Hill and Kansas City were among the places where he spent 
considerable time, but there were many others. 
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In his travels, Dr. Still usually took one or two of his sons 
with him. Dr. Harry M. Still, now one of Kirksville’s most 
prominent business men, tells of their experiences at Holden, 
in 1878 and 1879, in these words: ‘People came from great 
distances to see the wonderful ‘faith cure doctor,’ as they called 
him. It looked to me just like the old-fashioned camp meeting, 
as everybody who was treated went off happy and shouting. 
Almost all of the patients he treated free of charge. The poor 
always got their treatment free, and if they did not have car- 
fare and board, they got it from father, providing he had it or 
could borrow it.” 

Again it is written: “At Nevada City people came 150 
miles in covered wagons, and came with tents on the train from 
far and near. We had to go out from the square where there 
were side streets. They filled the side streets, with wagons and 
tents, and stayed as long as we could stay. We could not see 
half of the people, let alone treat them. He would work until 
he would give out, then go off some place and hide until morning 
for a little rest.” 

Eventually Dr. Still settled down permanently at Kirks- 
ville, where with the help of his sons, he took care of the patients 
who came. But as time passed on, it became impossible for this 
one family to handle the great numbers of patients, and this was 
one reason for considering the founding of a school of osteopathy. 
Another reason was that many of those who were healed wanted 
to be taught to do for others what had been done for them. 

Just as it is impossible for us today, to realize the attitude 
of the world fifty years ago, toward drugs and toward osteo- 
pathy, so it is impossible to understand the difficulties in the 
way of founding the first school of osteopathy. There was only 
one man in the world who could teach osteopathy, and he was 
being worked to death in practice. ‘Experienced teachers,” 
as Dr. E. R. Booth has pointed out in his history of osteopathy, 
“who might have wanted to help with other fundamental sub- 
jects, hesitated to incur the ridicule and censure which would 
come to them if they associated themselves with the enterprise.” 

In 1892, William Smith, a Scotch physician and surgeon, 
interviewed Dr. Still and wanted to study the new science. He 
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arranged to teach anatomy in return for the privilege of learning 
osteopathy. And so a school was started. 

The articles of incorporation of this first college of osteo- 
pathy state its purpose thus: “To improve our systems of 
surgery, midwifery and treatment of general diseases... .The 
adjustment of the bones is the leading feature of this school.” 

School opened in November, 1892, ina little frame cottage 
which still stands in Kirksville, with an enrollment of about 
twenty. Eighteen were given diplomas on March 2, 1894. At 
first the enrollment did not increase rapidly, but beginning in 
1896 the growth was wonderful. 

Soon a brick building was erected, and in May, 1896, an 
addition was begun that would double its capacity. Before 
this was completed it was necessary to start still another addi- 
tion, and in January, 1897, but little more than four years after 
the organization of the first class, there was a four-story brick 
building, with sixty-seven rooms. 

The growth of the curriculum was amazing also. From 
the beginning, the college attracted men well trained in the 
fundamental sciences, and some of the best were retained on 
the faculty. 

Within less than a half dozen years, the catalogs show, 
the American School of Osteopathy was served by a faculty a 
number of whom had degrees of Ph. D., LL. D., etc. 

Almost from the beginning the course covered twenty 
months, and included practically everything taught in medical 
colleges except materia medica and major surgery, the latter 
being added a little later. 

It must be remembered that in those days, not only was 
osteopathic education inferior to what it is today, but also the 
medical colleges were far beneath their present standards. 

The course was extended to cover three years of nine 
months each, beginning in 1904, and to four years of nine months 
each, in 1916. An important part of the early course was the 
treatment of patients, under careful supervision. Nowa student 
is not allowed to treat until he has had two and a half full college 
years in anatomy, histology, chemistry, physiology, pathology, 
symptomatology and other fundamentals which help him to 

2 
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understand the deep truths of the science of osteopathy. 
When the student begins to treat, he has the advantage of 
having been taught the other diagnostic methods of proven 
value, in addition to the osteopathic procedure. 

The same standard textbooks have been used in the osteo- 
pathic colleges as in the best medical schools. The attitude of 
earlier osteopathic instructors and writers, toward medical texts, 
was well stated by Dr. Chas. Hazzard in the preface to his 
Principles of Osteopathy, published in 1901. ‘It is obviously 
unnecessary to include in such a work, material so easily avail- 
able in the many standard texts of medical practices. It is 
better that the student should, so far as necessary, refer to them 
for the symptomatology, pathology, etc., of the disease he 
studies, rather than to fill these pages with a repetition of what 
has been so well written elsewhere. Thus the author is left 
free to devote these pages exclusively to the osteopathic aspects 
of disease.”’ 

There have been many other colleges of osteopathy, six 
of which are in operation outside of Kirksville today. These 
are located in Los Angeles, Kansas City, Des Moines, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

In 1922, the Andrew T. Still College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery was organized in Kirksville, by Dr. George M. Laughlin, 
son-in-law of Dr. A. T. Still. Drs. Harry M. and Chas. E. 
Still, sons of the “Old Doctor,” became affiliated with this 
college, and in the summer of 1924 it and the original school, 
the American School of Osteopathy, were merged. 

As early as 1896, a law was passed as far away as Vermont, 
legalizing the practice of osteopathy, and other states quickly 
followed until the practice of this new profession is now regulated 
by law in all the states and in most of the provinces of Canada. 

The osteopathic physicians of today are working in many 
states for more stringent laws. Their colleges will not admit 
students unless they are at least high school graduates, and some 
of them require one or two years of college preparation. All 
of them require four full college years in osteopathy, before 
graduation. In addition, the osteopathic profession is demand- 
ing of the legislatures, laws that require an osteopathic physician 
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to put in some time in practice and then two full years in post- 
graduate study of surgery before he can practice that branch of 
healing. 

Surgery has been included in the course of study prac- 
tically from the very beginning, and there are many hospitals 
conducted by osteopathic physicians, but the leaders in the 
profession wish to make sure that only such of their people as 
are very well grounded in that branch, shall practice surgery. 

Osteopathy’s fiftieth year was celebrated in Kirksville the 
last week in May, 1924, with the greatest convention in the history 
of the science. Delegates were present from every state, and 
most of the provinces of Canada, as well as from Great Britain, 
France andIndia. One of the most striking events of the week 
was a reunion of former Kirksville men and women, who have 
either studied osteopathy and gone out to practice, or have 
married osteopathic physicians. There were more than three 
hundred of these, now scattered from coast to coast. 

Preceding the main convention, there were meetings of 
several groups of osteophathic physicians specializing in certain 
lines. There was the society of eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialists, the Osteopathic Women’s National Association, the 
American Osteopathic Hospital Association, the American 
Society of Osteopathic Internists, and so forth. These show 
something of the scope of osteopathy as now. practiced. 

A great impetus was also given to the work of the A. T. 
Still Research Institute, an organization which has for years 
been making investigations and collecting and publishing data 
bearing on the scientific proofs of the correctness of osteopathic 
theories. 
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MISSOURI VERSE AND VERSE-WRITERS 


BY M. M. BRASHEAR 


PART II 
THE SARA TEASDALE PERIOD, 1900-1924. 


It is safe to say that whatever has caused the new interest 
in verse-writing in the United States in the last quarter century 
has likewise caused the larger and freer development notice- 
able in Missouri Verse: A tense world-situation, the in- 
fluence of new-old models, and the fuller assertion of the 
democratic ideal as seen in the effort of such writers as Witter 
Bynner, Vachel Lindsay, and Carl Sandburg, to revert to a 
simpler expression of man’s social relations. Among local 
influences that have been at work are facilities for publica- 
tion offered by such newspapers as the Kansas City Star 
and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, not to mention smaller 
sheets in nearly every county, that have been hospitable to 
local writers; the interest of women’s clubs in Missouri 
writers; the fact that the first School of Journalism in the 
world is in this state; and the existence of such organizations 
as the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 

During this quarter-century four special occasions might 
have been expected to furnish more or less inspiration to 
Missouri verse-writers. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in 1904, the adopting of the Missouri flag, 1913, the World 
War, and the centennial of Missouri’s coming to statehood. 
The second and fourth prove to have been rather negligible. 
Some newspaper verse concerning those events has survived 
but it is not of the more ambitious kind. The first, however, 
furnished the motive for such fiction as Mrs. Mary Dillon’s 
Rose of Old St. Louis and Claude H. Wetmore’s Out of the 
Fleur de Lis (Boston, 1903) and for Alexander N. DeMenil’s 
Literature of the Louisiana Purchase. The latter called atten- 
tion to the fact incidentally, that as early as 1820 St. Louis 
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was printing works of its own writers. It contained a reprint 
of Angus Umphraville’s ‘‘The Birth of Missouri.’ Fred V. 
Byersdorff, a graduate of the Warrensburg Normal School, 
and a resident of Krakow in Franklin county, published under 
the inspiration of the occasion, Historical Chips of Missouri, 
a history of Missouri in verse. In the book he celebrates, 
incidentally, the native fauna and flora of the State: 


When the squirrels raised their chattering 
When the bison smelt the salt-lick 

When the cow went in the cornfield 

And the wild-cat roamed for yield.* 


Probably no occasion, however, has ever so generally 
raised experience in Missouri out of the common, low-pulsed 
level as the World War. It would be expected that the Civil 
War stimulated the same impulse for expression, but the 
student searches in vain in publications in the state for any 
very unusual literary expression attending or following the 
Civil War. Much of the verse of the last ten years shows the 
influence of the recent war either (1) in actual subjects or (2) 
in the expression of incidental emotional reactions. Of 
occasional fine bits by young men returned from France the 
following is an example: 

I crept last night 

Through No Man's Land; 
The Star shell’s glare 

Beat down on me, 
The clacking bullets hunted me... 


I slept last night 

In No Man’s land. 
The distant stars 

Shone down on me 
And took me by the hand!* 


In the volume of verse published by students at the 
University of Missouri poems of the same type are ‘‘Un- 
bound” by Ida Judith Johnson (Sigma Upsilon prize, 1923), 

1Alexander N. DeMenil: Literature of the Louisiana Purchase, pp. 90-94. 


*Fred V. Byersdorff: Historical Chips of Missouri, p. 2. 
*By Lawrence Webster, Student, University of Missouri, 1919. 
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“A Dream of the Maid,” by Miriam Thurman (Walter S. 
Dickey prize, 1918), “‘Paean,” “‘A Ballad to France,” and 
“Gloria Mortuis” (Walter S. Dickey Prize, 1917), by Kathar- 
ine Foster Smith. ‘Unbound” is a symbolical picture of 
Russia shaken by the revolution: 


The spheres are reeling; Samson, shaggy, blind, 
Is braced between the pillars that have stood 
Since God made earth and sky and called them good, 

Instructing chaos by His ordered mind: 

But now this bond-slave whom we scorned to bind 
Shakes with huge hands the carven cedar-wood, 
Strains with thick muscles and congested blood 

To bring colossal ruin on his kind. 


How the untamed one we had thought so tame 
Has risen thus to mock our mockery 

In strength renewed, while hatred like white flame 
Shoots from his sightless eyeballs’ tensity. 

We have no time to reason or exclaim— 
O God, we have not even time to flee!* 


“Gloria Mortuis” is a memorial to the ‘‘silent heroes’”’ of 
America of whom the world exacted a vicarious penalty: 


eee eer eee eer ee eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


But ye, O silent heroes, who endure 

All things, who pay the heavy forfeiture 

Of wrong not yours, and alien wickedness, 

Who, loathing warfare, wage it none the less, 
To whom the God of Battle shows his face, 

No longer splendid, no more touched with grace, 
But as the stony horror of that head 

Whose look was death—itself a creature dead— 
How may our hearts repay, our love requite 
The high and lonely valor of this fight ?® 


More sophisticated is ‘“The Roads” by a Missouri 
Author: 


‘Verse (Published by Gamma Phi Psi of Sigma Upsilon, Columbia, 1923), 
p. 1, by Ida Judith Johnson. 


‘Ibid, p. 64, by Kathherine Foster Smith. 
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All the roads lead back to France 

Where young men used to go to dance; 
But now they go in other wise, 

There is no dancing in their eyes. 


Their singing will not sound the same, 
Their hope will wear a sterner name, 
For gentle lads, as they advance, 
Are fearful on the roads to France. 


And fearful are the young, young eyes 
That war shall make so fiercely wise; 
When lads shall such a lore attain, 
They will not play at games again. 


ee 


They do not tremble as they go, 

Life’s flower to the dream they throw, 
Youth’s lily turned to be a lance, 

When all the roads lead back to France.® 


Of the type of verse in which the expression of reaction 
to the war is more or less incidental ‘“‘Spring in War Time’”’ is 
an example: 


The sun turns north, the days grow long, 
Later the evening star grows bright— 
How can the daylight linger on 
For men to fight 
Still fight. 


Under the boughs where lovers walked 

The apple-blooms will shed their breath— 
But what of all the lovers now 

Parted by death, 

Gray Death?? 


“Drill’’ by Caroline Pickard is an expression of a woman’s 
dissatisfaction with the passive part she is fated to play. 








*Rose O'Neil: The Master—Mistress, p. 144. 
"Sara Teasdale: Rivers to the Sea, p. 98. 
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THE DRILL. 
Across a level stretch of sward 
The men march by, 


And with the wind comes, keen and clear, 
The bugle’s cry. 


I do not turn aside to see, 
I go my way; 

I have not stopped to watch them drill 
This many a day. 


A woman, mine own country’s war 
Is not for me. 

I may not reach the trenches there 
Beyond the sea. 


And so, by windows tightly closed, 
Knitting I sit 

Who would be fighting, for they say 
It helps to knit. 


Yet down a level stretch of sward 
I know the men march by, 

And the whole aching heart of me 
Answers the bugle’s cry. 


It was found in Part I of this discussion that up to 1900 
what might be called literary centers had developed at St. 
Joseph, Lexington, Platte City, Richmond, Chillicothe, 
Columbia, and Kirksville. St. Louis, of course, has always 
been looked upon as the seat of literary activity in the state. 

It was noted that early traditions, together with Eugene 
Field legends and his publication of his ‘Lovers’ Lane, St. 
Jo” and ‘‘The St. Jo Gazette” have caused St. Joseph to be 
considered a ‘‘Poet’s Corner.” The Directory of Missouri 
Writers lists a dozen or more writers there. The verse writers 
among them are Myrtle Jamison Traschel, Lois E. Brandon, 
Eleanor Runcie, and Mary Alicia Owen. The most widely 
known of these is the last, though she is better known for her 
studies in folk-lore than for her verse. Mary Alicia Owen 
was born in St. Joseph in 1858 and educated at Vassar. She 
early became interested in Voodoo magic and in Gypsy life 
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and superstitions. Her published books have grown out of 
these studies. She is a member of the English and American 
Folk-lore societies, of the American Authors’ League, has been 
admitted to secret societies of some Indian tribes, and is 
president of the Missouri Folk-lore Society. She has written 
a good deal of verse which she plans to publish in a volume. 
Much of it celebrates Missouri places, either incidentally or 
wholly. ‘The Last Request’? shows that she has a lyric 
note: 

Choose not for me a sepulcher 

Nor tomb ‘neath sculptured urn, 

Nor in a purifying flame 

My dust to ashes turn, 


But lay me in the quickening earth 
The dear, dear earth 

That in some new and lonely form 
My dust may have rebirth. 


The beauty I have loved 
In form and face 

Was never mine to wear, 
Nor motion’s grace. 


But they may come to me 
In leaf and flower 
Upspringing from the grave, 
My withheld dower. 


Violets I may be 

Or daffodils 

Or lilies white and eglantine, 
If heaven wills! 


Or else some stately tree 
Missouri grown, 
Native to this dear land 
That is my own. 


“On the Sea”’ is like the lines of a good many Missouri 
writers who find the home land more dear, when they are 
away from it: 
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It’s a long way to Missouri 
When you're out upon the sea, 
A long way and a sad way, 
For there is home to me. 

The sky is bright above me 
The waves a silver sheen. 

The prairies of Missouri 

Are now so very green. 


I was told that foreign travel 
Would give me breadth of mind. 
With my back to old Missouri 
I’m shrunk with grief, I find. 
The world of sweeping waters 

Is bearing me away! 

If wishes could be wings to me 
I'd be at home today. 


Chillicothe, which not only had writers as early as the 
Civil War, but was publishing books, somewhat later has 
developed in recent years into a real literary center. William 
H. Hamby was born in the Ozarks and lived in Missouri for 
forty years before he went to live in California. He was the 
author of novels and of short stories contributed to the 
Saturday Evening Post, Century, and other magazines. During 
his residence in Chillicothe he urged people who had any 
literary ability to drop other pursuits and devote their time 
to writing. In his ‘Literature, the Expression of Life,’’® he 
said: 

Northwest Missouri is not an isolated province, nor is it inhabited 
by an odd and strange people. It is part of that broad and fertile 
land known as the Missouri Valley, where nature has been kind rather 
than sublimely sardonic; and where she has been more beautiful than 
vehement.—In the writer who writes for the world there a-e little 
peculiarities of speech and homely illustrations that could have been 
gathered in no other place than in his home land.—The writers born 
in Northwest Missouri invariably get some of the warmth of neighbor- 
liness, some of the quaintness of humor, some of the serene peace and 


‘Walter Williams; History of Northwest Missouri, Chicago, 1915: W. H. 
Hamby: “The Literature of the Land’’ 250-260. 
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bountifulness that is found here in a little different quality and mixture 
than anywhere else.—But every country lives more literature than it 
writes. 


Mr. Hamby was one of the first to recognize the ability 
of Homer Croy of this district. In Chillicothe some of those 
who were incited to write by him are Catha Wells, who has 
published children’s stories in many magazines, Laura Schmitz, 
newspaper woman, Elizabeth Palmer Milbank, short-story 
writer, Frances H. Brenneman, contributor to The Designer, 
and Mable Hillyer Eastman, who has had verse published in 
Smith's, Judge, The Country Gentleman, Youths’ Companion, 
Delineator, Munsey, and Harper's. ‘Yet Am I Not for Pity” 
is an example of her magazine verse: 


Oh never shall I see the purple isles 

Star-set, like Eden, in their golden seas, 

Nor go where pine-trees murmur, and gray hills 
Bare their bald foreheads to the freshening breeze. 
And never shall the Orient’s fiery moon 

For me flame-tip the desert sands uptossed; 

Yet am I not for Pity—I have lived! 

In this dull town have dreamed and loved and lost! 


In 1918 Mrs. Eastman was awarded the prize offered by 
the Missouri Writers’ Guild for the best poem of the year 
published in Missouri, ‘‘There Will be Dreams Again:” 


There will be dreams again! The grass will spread 
Her velvet verdure over earth’s torn breast; 
By ragged shard, half-hid, where rust runs red, 
The soaring lark in spring will build her nest. 


There will be dreams again! The primrose pale 

Will shelter where the belching guns plowed deep, 
The trees will whisper and the nightingale 

Chant golden monodies where heroes sleep. 


There will be dreams again! The stars look down 
On youthful lovers—Oh, first love, how sweet! 

And men will wed, and childish laughter crown 

Life’s awe-compelling miracle complete. 
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There will be dreams again! Oh thou, forlorn, 
That crumbling trench, or the slow-heaving sea 
Hath snatched thy dead—Oh, pray thee, do not mourn! 
There will be dreams—Thy loved shall come to thee. 


Among those who have carried on in verse-writing in 
Kirksville during the last twenty-five years are Julia Storm, 
Byron Cosby, Claude Merton Wise, Belle Travers McCahan, 
and Julia Garth. Their writings have had some newspaper 
publication. As a student in the University in 1906 Julia 
Storm wrote occasional lines, and she has continued to write 
since that time. ‘‘Air-castles’’ has a well-known theme: 


Sometimes in the midnight watches, 
When the world is wrapped in sleep, 
When I pass the lonely minutes 
In the vigils I should not keep— 
Then a dream comes up before me, 
A dream that could, should be, 
A dream of a life of sunshine 
A life from its darkness free. 


In “‘My Kitchen Window” she indicates that she has 
found a satisfying, modest philosophy of life: 


Outside my kitchen window 
the world is never wrong, 
There are trees and buds and flowers 
and birds with lilting song; 
In sight are pinkest roses, 
their buds yet half unblown, 
My nearest neighbor claims them, 
their fragrance I may own; 
The clouds beyond the housetops 
billowing up, then low, 
Are raptly visioned mountains, 
As real as Rubidoux. 


Oh, I measure not my riches 
In diamonds or in gold, 
But outside my kitchen window 
I watch my wealth unfold; 
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To me this very outlook 

in life has played this part: 
It proves the richest sunshine 

is the sunshine of the heart. 


Claude Merton Wise,® of the Department of English in 
the North-East Missouri State Teachers’ College, and man- 
ager of the Missouri Drama Publishing Company, has written 
verses for private circulation. The following was a Christ- 
mas greeting to his neighbors, 1923: 

We hurry faster with the hurrying age. 

You think we have forgotten you: 

We grieve in fear that you've forgotten us,— 
Or are estranged,— 

Or never cared. 

Through all the year we fear that this is true. 


None has forgot,—nor drifted hence,—nor 

ceased to care! 
Let pain or loss, let grief or hurt strike one of us, 
With surging penitence we leap to prove our love. 
On Christmas Eve we know that this is true. 

Another writer of unpublished verse is Julia Garth, 
pupil in the Porter Rural School near Kirksville. As a 
child of ten she attempted to give expression to her feeling 
about what she saw around her. Many of those who have 
read her lines rank them with those recently published of 
Hilda Conkling, another child poet. She writes about ‘‘The 
First Big Snow,” “The Lost Overshoe,” ‘“Thanksgiving,” 
“The Armistice,” ‘“‘The Pansy.’’ She heard the autumn 
wind “playing with the corn,” and 

I saw you put the leaves to bed, 
Which were colored yellow and orange and red, 


They were ready for a winter’s nap, 
Waiting for snow to bring them a wrap. 


You frolicked around and laughed with glee, 
For the happy children you were glad to see, 


You, old wind, they were glad to see 
And that’s the reason they laughed with glee. 
*Author of Dramatics for School and Community, Cincinnati, 1923. 
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A tragedy in the child’s world was the tearing down of the 
hitching-post with a blue-bird’s nest in it, when a new front 


fence was built: 


Ah! My bluebird is gone 

It had bad luck this year, 
It had a pretty gown on 

But it had to leave in fear. 


All have lessons to learn 
In these walls of Fate, 

And we cannot spurn 
The trials at our gate. 


Mother's cheerful as can be 
Though she’s sorry for them, too, 
Twill be just as well for me 
To go look for something new. 


Sara Teasdale, who began to write as a child in Missouri, 


once said (MacMillan Monograph): 


The writing of poems should be considered as natural and as 
simple as writing letters. Children should make up poems without 
the slightest embarrassment. The time spent in school in writing their 
own poems would be better spent than the time consumed in learning 


the multiplication table....Poetry is the most intimate of arts. 


A 


child should enjoy a poem just as he enjoys a ride in an automobile 
without needing to understand the mechanism of the machine and 


without needing to know what was in its inventor’s mind. 


In 1922 Sara Teasdale published Rainbow Gold, an an- 


thology of poetry for children. 


In Kirksville, Belle Travers McCahan, better known as 
the author of a novel, The Precious Child, h-., written verse; 


“‘Mammy’s Lesson”’ is one of her darkey dialect pieces: 


I’s heard my own ol’ granny say 
Dat cawn hit never pop 

’Til colored folks find out de way 

An dem hit never stop. 

Co’se black folks hoanin’ to be white 
An’ will be when dey dies 
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Fo’ darkey angels be a sight 

A flyin’ tho’ de skies. 

So Ham, de only colored man 

De Good Book tells about, 

He find a little grain of cawn 

An’ take an’ pop hit out, 

To teach de folks dat’s here below 
Dar’s nuffin in de skin 

De soul des pop out white as snow 
When we all clense our sin. 


‘“‘The Open Door’’ shows that Mrs. McCahan has facility 
in the Edgar Guest type of verse: 


Oh I would build a house for me 

With portals wide and fair, 

The “oor would be of rich inlay 

And broad the sweeping stair. 

But open wide the door would be, 

So friends could come and stay with me. 


Rich tapestries would hang about, 
Quaint ivories old and rare 

Would add to all the splendor that 
Should greet me everywhere. 

But open wide I'd leave the door, 
So friends could enter by the score. 


But if my friends were left without, 
This house I’ve builded me 

Would only be a hovel drear 

With bitter memory: 

For oh I’d want the door left wide, 
So you could come and stay inside. 


It was to be expected that Columbia would continue to 
develop as a literary center. A good deal of verse not in- 
tended for publication is produced here. Mrs. Rosa Ingels 
writes in a calendar for her friends an August thought: 

“On the open road in a flying car, 
Past river and field and town—and away— 
My thoughts wander free and my soul wanders far, 
And the whole wide world is my own to-day.” 
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As an end-of-the-year reflection she offers: 


A gift of health, life’s toil to meet, 
A gift of faith to brave defeat, 

A gift of hope each morn to greet, 
A gift of love to make life sweet. 


The following description of life is remarkable, as the 
experiment of a person of literary taste and traditions without 
any experience as a verse writer: 


One merry heart to sing 
Childhood’s glad song; 

One merry heart to ring 
All the day long. 

One joyous heart to hold 
Youth’s golden plans; 

One joyous heart so bold 
For unknown lands. 

One throbbing heart to find 
Mate of our youth; 

One throbbing heart to bind 
Might and the truth. 

One bursting heart to see 
Child of my clay; 

One bursting heart to be 
Fettered alway 

One aching heart to moan, 
Loved steps are still; 

One aching heart alone 
Looks up the hill. 

One weary heart to rest, 
Sunset has come; 

One weary heart is best 
Gone to its home.* 


To Roy Ivan Johnson of Stephens College belongs the 
credit for most verse-publication within the state since 1920 
—in two volumes, The Fourth Watch (1920) and Texts (1923). 
Mr. Johnson was born near Princeton, Missouri, in 1889. 
His education was received from a rural school near Prince- 
ton, from the Princeton public schools, from the University 
of Missouri (A. B., and B. S. in Education, 1909) and from 


*By Ruth Rollins Westfall, 1922. 
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the University of Chicago (A. M., 1917, and Ph. D., 1923). 
He is the author of The Mechanics of English (Boston, 1921) 
and of the book and lyrics for The Romance of Arganet, a 
musical play. The Fourth Watch shows something more than 
an apprentice hand: 


I had a friend (as you have had) 
And the thoughts that my friend instilled 

In the deeps of my heart in our days of love 
Are thoughts that can never be killed; 

When forgotten his tomb and unhonored his bones 
And his name is a memory dim, 

He shall start from his grave in the love that he gave, 
For that was the essence of him.’® 


or we 


THE ROAD OF NIGHT. 


Life travels the road of night where Grief, 
Grim cowled in gray, 

Like a ghost in the tomb of a lost belief, 
Stands in the way. 


Over the world and the soul of things, 
Prone and stark, 

Stretching its shadow-dropping wings, 
Hovers the dark. 


Dawn lifts her head from the shoulder of night: 
Sorrow is past, 

There in the path of life, light 
Trembles at last 


In Texts the germ for each poem precedes the poem: 


WIVES. 


His banner over me was love. 
, Song of Solomon 2:4. 


). Fine gowns I wore at his behest 

To make my charms more manifest. 
I was his jewel—not his bride: 

y His banner over me was pride. 


The Fourth Watch p. 15, “Their Gifts." 
uIbid. ‘The Road of Night,” p. 30. 
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The costly bridal veil I wore, 

Before the honeymoon was o’er 

Had scarlet turned. My heart was dust: 
His banner over me was lust. 


I heard his alter vows confessed 
And every vow has stood the test 
Of hell below and heaven above: 
His banner over me was love.” 


A quiet religious fervor is the outstanding characteristic 
of the volume as a whole: 


Seers 


Mine eyes have seen the king. 
Isaiah 6:5. 


A beggar stood by the palace gate 
In the cold of night; 

But not for alms did he await 
The coming light. 


For at morn with pomp of holiday 
The King rode out 

And crowds of people thronged the way 
To see and shout. 


He quite forgot the winter’s sting, 
This beggar mean, 

And cried aloud: “At last, the king 
Mine eyes have seen!” 


The Magi stood by the manger bed 
With gift-filled hands: 

They had followed far the light that led 
Over eastern sands. 


“O Child of Light, we give to Thee, 
In Thy cradle of straw, 
The tribute we owe to Thy royalty: 
For the Star we saw.” 


uTezts p. 69. 
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At the University of Missouri in 1923 the volume of 
student verse already referred to, edited by Florien Gass, 
contains, besides a good deal of quite recent verse, prize- 
poems of eighteen years. 

The first prize of one hundred dollars, offered for several 
years by Nelson C. Field, of Brunswick, Missouri, was first 
won by Lulu Belle Wooldridge of Boonville with a dramatic 
poem in three acts entitled “In the Forest.’’ It suggests the 
influence of Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, though it has an 
impulse and a dramatic quality all its own. Gabriel and his 
wife Madelein have withdrawn to a retreat in the Forest, 
she to paint and he to write the drama which is to be his 
masterpiece. He asks her advice about what shall be the 
climax of his drama. The hero in order to win the woman he 
loves has deceived her by pretending a sympathy in her art 
he does not feel. He is convinced that real love has never yet 
been awakened in her. How shall the awakening be ac- 
complished? Madelein asks him to leave her in silence for a 
time that she may solve his problem. He wanders to a crag 
down the side of which he sees a lily which he knows will 
bring joy to the soul of his wife. In attempting to get it he 
slips and falls to the valley below. There she finds him dying, 
and in that moment he discovers that she loves him. The 
problem he had set for her had been his own. 

In 1907 the Field prize was awarded to John S. Patterson 
of Sedalia, for a sonnet entitled ‘‘Kismet:” 


His sightless eyes are bright as yours or mine; 

Yet in their depths there is a tideless well 

Of blankest darkness. But no line to tell 

Of discontent, on his wide brow; no line 

To tell of sullen struggles with the fate 

Which chose that he should never see to know 

A single face, or e’er the brooding glow 

That shines from gentle mother-eyes His gate 

Was open into night, and there he walks, 

In shadow and alone, Ah Life! to miss 

Thy vividness; to miss the love-warmed breath 

That floods a sweetheart’s cheek with rose— Fate mocks, 

Yet on thy lips, that never saw to kiss, 

Rests uncloyed peace that spurns to welcome Death." 
ste, “Verse, p. 59. 
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In 1908 the prize went to John Robert Moore of Columbia 
for a lyric, ‘“‘The Death of Chatterton.” Besides this, the 
volume contains two lullabies by him, and a Shakesperian 
sonnet entitled, ‘“The Robin’s Song.”’ The first “Lullaby” 
might easily be set to music: 


Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep; 
Dim is the night and the shadows are deep. 
Sleep, sleep, nor open your eyes, 
Fairies await you where day never dies. 
Covered with leaves of the shining moon-flower, 
There will they play with you hour after hour; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Dream, dream, little one, dream; 
Drift, little boat, down the mystical stream. 
Dream, dream, until you awake. 
Mine is the vigil, mine the heartache. 
Mine are the eyes that keep watch by the bed, 
Mine is the knee where your prayers are said, 
Off to the beautiful lands, little head, 
Dream, dream, dream."* 


In 1923 The Four Seas Company of Boston published 
Symphonies and Songs by Mr. Moore, dedicated ‘‘to Bliss 
Perry, Teacher and Friend.” 

Of music he says: 


Music laughter is and tears, 

Music hoping is and fears, 

Whispered love and thundered scorn, 
Hopes undreamed and deeds unborn.” 


Walter Martin of Lamar, Missouri, won the Field prize 
in 1914, with a poem entitled ‘‘Tolstoi,” and in 1915 with his 
“Ode to Democracy.”’ Both are in Spenserian stanzas. 

In 1917 and 1918 Mr. Walter S. Dickey of Kansas City 
offered a prize for poetry. In 1917 it was won by Katherine 
Foster Smith, of Columbia, for a poem entitled ‘Gloria 
Mortuis” already referred to. The volume contains three 
poems by her called forth by the war. In 1922 the local 


“Verse, p. 8. 
“Symphonies and Songs, p. 49 
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chapter of Sigma Upsilon, established the Sigma Upsilon 
Poetry Prize, Sara Saper, of Kansas City, received the award 
that year for her ““Dawn-Glow:” 


I watch the glow of dawn that flares 
Like poppies in a blue-edged bow]; 
Perhaps a gleam of flame will fall 
Some day and lie within my soul. 


The Sigma Upsilon Poetry Prize was won by Ida Judith 
Johnson of Poplar Bluff in 1923. Miss Johnson was born and 
reared in the Ozarks; she has written verse which she hopes 
to publish in a volume, much of it, like the sonnet “Vision,” 
inspired by her early environment, and infused with religious 
devotion: 


I climb to gather wisdom from the lips 
Of these gray prophet-hills, that are so old. 


They watched the bud of primal life unfold. 
Somehow, with them, God’s mighty presence grips 
Like a warm hand, and the material slips away. 

There is no hunger, thirst, or cold, 

But only the full silence and this hold, 

The healing virtue of His finger tips. 


The valley roads are many, yet so few 
Find out the summit where the great stars nod 
In friendliest understanding, where the sky 
Is generously spacious to the view; 
And a calm brotherhood of hills stands by 
Interpreting the perfect mind of God.” 


Her lyric, ‘‘Fire,’’ was published, with others of her poems 
in Contemporary Verse in 1922: 


Fire is a dervish, I saw him dance 
Bending and twisting and leaping high 
Against a curtain of midnight sky; 
His hair was yellow, his body red, 
And he waved gray tatters about his head, 
While the crackling thud of his naked feet 
Beat like a pulse in the village street. 


‘In manuscript. 
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Fire is a dervish, I saw him dance 
A dance of death in the purple night. 
Red and yellow and dingy white 
Twirling and swaying from fast to slow, 
To heavy heel and tired tip-toe, 
To fitful gusts of laboring breath, 
To a red-gray heap and then to death. 


There have been here and there writers of considerable 
significance to the state outside such centers as Columbia. 
In Schuyler, the birth county of Rupert Hughes and Glenn 
Frank, lived Nelson J. Scurlock, a volume of whose verse 
was published after his death in 1903. He was spoken of by 
Edgar White of Macon as the real poet laureate of Mis- 
souri: 

Mr. Scurlock was a country lad. He never went to college, but 
he enjoyed the benefits of a classical education by going to a district 
school teacher who had been an instructor in a first class college. 
Professor Joseph Barbee taught the classics in the original, and from 
him young Scurlock received the inspiration which gave his work 
dignity and power."® 


Titles of his poems are ‘‘Fishin’ ‘Long Old Ellum Crick,” 
“The Tornado” (Kirksville, April 27, 1899), and ‘‘October in 
Missouri.” ‘‘When the Corn’s Laid By” has a real Mis- 
souri farm tang: 


All the wood’s completer, 
Every pleasure’s sweeter 
When the corn’s laid by. 
Nothin’ then’s molestin’ 
Weeks and weeks of restin’ 
Fishin’, sparkin’, jestin’, 
When the corn’s laid by. 


Picnic and reunion, 
Loose and close communion 
When the corn’s laid by. 
Bee trees full of honey, 
Heart’s all light and sunny, 
Life is full of honey 
When the corn’s laid by. 


1sWalter Williams: History of North-East Missouri, Chicago, 1913; ‘The 
Literature” by Edgar White 128-147. 
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Every day a blessin’, 

Call for Sunday dressin,’ 
When the corn’s laid by; 

Loafin’ where it’s shady 

With your best young lady, 

Jennie, Kate, or Sadie, 
When the corn’s laid by. 


Sunny hours, or rainin’, 
Few are heard complainin’ 
When the corn’s laid by; 
Politics and peaches, 
Truth the wise man teaches, 
Are in all our reaches 
When the corn’s laid by. 


Heaven will seem completer 

When we learn from Peter 
All the corn’s laid by; 

No more sharpers sharpin’ 

No more silly carpin’ 

Only songs and harpin’ 
When it’s all laid by. 


The mystery of Mr. Scurlock’s death was never solved. 
His body was found on the highway near Glenwood. A few 
days before he had written “The Living and the Dead,” 
in which he described the living who ‘‘on the mad current 
darkly are drifting:” 


Tears for the living, tears deep from the heart, 
Memories holy for all the departed, 

Death is a Gilead balm for each smart, 
Life is a school for the hosts broken-hearted.!® 


Thomas Berry Smith was born in Pike county, Mis- 
souri, and educated at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale. Since 
1886 he has been Professor of Chemistry and Physics at Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Missouri. Besides several volumes on 
scientific subjects, he has published a good deal of verse. 


"’Ilid. p. 146. 
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He is best known for ‘The Pigeon,”’ a “reverse” of Poe’s 
“Raven.” In 1900 he collected a good deal of his verse in a 
volume which he entitled In Many Moods. In ‘Toa Comet,” 
he expresses the humility that astronomers often feel: 


O wonderer, from where dost thou come to my sight 
And whither art going so radiantly robed? 

Hast been to the uttermost limits of night? 
And far into Nature’s deep mysteries probed? 


No answer! Nospeech! O mysterious thing 
That burnest thy torch in the heavenly spans! 
Far from me my boasting of wisdom I fling 
And bowing I bury my face in my hands. 


Charles Bertram Johnson, a negro of Moberly, Missouri, 
has published dialect verse that has been compared with that 
of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. As principal of the school for 
colored children in Kirksville, he had a good deal of verse in 
the Daily Express, Kirksville, which has always encouraged 
local writers. Irving Hess of Madison, Missouri, published 
Songs of the Mississippi, Boston, 1910. Mrs. O. W. Bleek, 
of Farmington, has a small pamphlet of verse without date. 
Father Tierney’s Poems is an attractive volume from the 
press of the Neale Publishing Company, 1915. Many of the 
pieces in it are patriotic, as ‘‘Missouri to Kentucky,” and 
many tenderly religious, as ‘“The Children’s Hymn to Mary.” 
Nearly all have a real personal note: 


A million songs are ringing in my heart, 

But, for a sin of silence long ago, 

God plucked from out my soul the poet’s art, 
My torture none but God and demons know.*”° 


His ‘“‘Mother O’ Mine’ might be set to music: 


There’s joy in the heart o’ me 
Mother o’ mine. 

T’is the real Irish part of me 
Mother o’ mine, 


Father Tierney's Poems, p. 125. 
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> 
a Aglow with sweet dreams o’ thee,— 
Nig Childhood’s bright memory,— 
Thou art the life of me, 
Mother o’ mine. 
Hail, Mary's purity! 
Mother o’ mine, 
Throne of the Deity 
Mother o’ mine; 
Through whose maternity 
Christ for eternity 
Reigns in the heart of thee 
Mother o’ mine. 
ri, Henry Bellamann, a native of Fulton, Mo., now a pro- 
at fessor of music at Columbia, South Carolina, is the author of 
or two volumes of verse. He is the most notable imagist 
in among Missouri poets: 
ed I had listened overlong to music, 
ed And my lips were dumb 
k, From much remembering; 
te. But not the shining filigree of violins 
he Nor moan of all the music in the world 
he Could hurt me so— 
It was the moonlight on the lawn. 


I can look on dawns more silver—still, 
On skies more charged with splendor; 

I can open all the doors of sense 

To all the witcheries of sound, 
Cloud-fires,—or silence; 

But I cannot look upon the lawn, 

Set like a tragic stage, 

With moonlight falling through the trees. 


I had listened overlong to music 

And my soul, like a nun at prayer, 
Told the years— 

But that litany I know so well, 

It has no power to break my heart,— 
It was the moonlight hurt me so.” 


*\“*Moonlight"’", in The Midland, November, 1921, p. 1020. 
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In Cooper county, near Boonville, Catherine Cranmer, 
a writer of stories also, has had verse published in Reedy’s 
Mirror, The Kansas City Star, Contemporary Verse and other 
magazines. Miss Cranmer, who had formerly been a rural 
school teacher, in Cooper county had charge of the Model 
Rural School at the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Since then she 
has had secretarial positions in St. Louis and New York. 
She writes chiefly of the strain of the day’s life, as in “Drama:” 


I am not trembling at the stealthy creep of age; 
With lean hands held in readiness to clutch, 

My soul is shaken because youth has left the stage 
And danced away beyond my clasp or touch.” 


Her poems of Friendship voice a deep sincerity: 


If there should come to you to-day 

A gift of strength 
To overcome whatever bars your way, 
It will be that for which I pray 

My whole day’s length. 


If you should feel a soothing calm within 
Your soul today, 

A confidence that you can fight and win 

Know that the answers to my prayers begin 
Even while I pray. 


“Restored” might be an acknowledgment of such a 
gift of friendship: 


Courage, that had become a thread-bare garment, dull of hue, 
Through wear and tear of trying circumstance, 

Is now transformed into a robe of shimmering gold and blue 
By magic of the faith you've given in your glance. 


Kansas City has not been much conscious of her literary 
possibilities. It is difficult to discover what the extent of her 
contribution to the literature of the State has been. John 
N. Edwards, the journalist, George W. Warder, the poet, 
Nathan Kouns, the novelist, and Harris Merton Lyons, the 


“In the Kansas City Star, 1921. 
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short story writer, have been well known. If the last named 
could have lived to realize his genius he would probably 
have become one of Missouri’s most distinguished literary 
men. The city has been chiefly known in the field of news- 
paper verse, dating back to 1868 when Major John N. Edwards 
and Colonel John C. Moore inaugurated the Kansas City 
Times. Major Edwards’ brilliant editorials, together with 
such verse of his as ‘‘Murder Done; or, The Gypsy’s Story,” 
gave the Times a literary tone. Eugene Field’s editorship 
in 1881 increased its fame: 


Under his management the Times became the most widely known 
newspaper west of the Mississippi. He made it the vehicle for every 
sort of quaint and exaggerated story that the free and rollicking west 
could furnish or invent. He was not particular whether the Times 
printed the first, fullest, or most accurate news of the day so long as 
its pages were racy with the liveliest accounts and comments on the 
daily comedy, eccentricity, and pathos of life.* 


He published in the Times ‘‘Women’s Ways:” 


Ten years ago—yes, maybe more— 
I went to tell my love my love— 
I saw her at the cottage door 
The honeysuckle twined above, 
And as | came, she came and stood 
Half leaning o’er the garden gate; 
“Come in”, she cried, in merry mood. 


I see her now, a winsome girl— 
A child with frank and honest heart— 


Last night I came, as years ago 
I came, and saw my darling wait 
For one who toddled to and fro— 
Half leaning o’er the garden gate. 


“Come in,” said she, but not to me— 
A tender smile upon her face— 
Ah! cruel, cruel love! I see 
My little son hath stole my place. 


*Slason Thompson: Eugene Field, A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 
1:136. 
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Eugene Field’s greatest newspaper classic appeared first in 
the Times, ‘‘Johnny Jones and His Sister Sue,” or “The 
Little Peach.” 


Mary Blake Woodson, born in Kansas City, and now 
editor of Missouri notes of the Kansas City Star, has con- 
tributed verse to the Star, Country Gentleman, Ladies Home 
Journal and other magazines. She is a member of the Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild and of the Authors’ League of America. 
“Trench Faith” is an example of her war verse: 


Oh, God, up there at Judgment Seat. 
How do you when men fall? 
When all the throng of souls come up 
How can you judge them all? 


I think, O God, You just look down 
At where they fought and bled, 

To where their piteous bodies lie 
Piled heaps on heaps of dead. 


And when You look I think perhaps, 
It matter not to you 

About the things they should have done 
And what they didn’t do. 


The home themes in her verse serve to make it popular, 


as in “Malcontent,” published in the Southern Woman's 
Magazine: 


“His head is heavy,” the young wife said, 

As she straightened up when her babe was fed. 
The old wife spoke, ‘‘when babes be men, 
“It’s their mothers’ hearts be heavy then.” 


“I’m glad he sleeps,” the young wife said, 
As she left the side of the trundle-bed. 
The old wife spoke, ‘Ah, yes, but then, 
What if he never woke up again?” 
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‘To the Mother of Jesus” was published in The Designer: 


Oh Mary, Mary Mother, 
When he slept upon your arm, 
Did you waken in the darkness 
Did you tremble with alarm 
Because of some vague terror... 
Some vague harbinger of harm. 


And Mary, Mary Mother, 
Did you not sorrow some 

To know the son of God was born 
When your child Christ had come? 

To know the years held griefs for Him 
There was no hiding from? 


“The Mystery” promises well for Mary Blake Woodson’s 
future as a verse writer: 


A bluster of clouds and a shouting 
Of winds shaking Nature awake. 


A hush, a presage, a poignance, 
A standing a tip-toe, a thrill 

And a something that comes softly creeping 
Over the hill. 


A sun going down on dull winter 
And a night, mysterious thing 

And a morning all sudden sweet beauty 
And somehow—it’s spring! 


Another recent writer of newspaper verse is Henry Polk 
Lowenstein, a resident of Kansas City since 1886. By pro- 
fession Mr. Lowenstein is a real estate lawyer. He began his 
career as a writer of verse during the World War when his 
“In Flanders Field,’’ an answer to Lieutenant Colonel John 
McCrae’s poem, attracted a good deal of attention. ‘An 
Autobiography of a Missourian” is an example of his dialect 
verse. It is better to be a Missourian then a King or Prince 
or Duke, he declares. He has a good deal of occasional verse. 
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After the death of Roosevelt he wrote some lines which were 
published in the Anthology of Newspaper Verse: 


Of all great men in this great age, 

In God’s most wondrous plan, 

He stands as warrior, seer, sage, 
The Great American !™ 


Mr. Lowenstein’s religious spirit is seen in the following 
lines: 
If I could paint the flowers and trees, 
And the meadows soft and green; 
If I could paint the setting sun, 
As it fades into the west. 


If I could paint the glow of dawn 
As it mingles with the gray,— 

I'd drop my brush upon the lawn, 
And bow my head and pray! 


Clara Virginia Townsend, a teacher in Kansas City, has 
been successful with newspaper verse. ‘‘The Kansas City 
Spirit’”’ was the Star “‘prize poem” in 1923. 

The prize offered by the Kansas City chapter of the Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild in the same year was won by Emir 
Anderson. 

Mrs. Lydia Rickart, of Kansas City, a member of the 
Quill club, has written verse for the Star. Her ‘Christmas in 
a Cemetery”’ is autobiographical: 


A world of snow, of clouds of gray, 
A world made glad by Christmas day; 


When Love makes gifts for Love’s sweet sake, 
Then I my greens of Christmas take 
“Dr. Franklin Pierre Davis: Anthology of Newspaper Verse, Vol. 1, p. 67, 


Enid, Oklahoma, 1919. 
*Anthology of Newspaper Verse, Vol. 5, p. 116. 
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To a hill of graves, of crosses tall, 
A hill where Death seems Lord of all. 


No other place in the world so wide 
So full of love at Christmas-tide; 


A woman, bent and queer, by the tomb 
Of that which quickened within her womb; 


A man, half-comforted, by the side 
Of the moldering heap that was his bride; 


The grave of some one’s child, green-strewn, 
"Neath a mourning Niobe of stone; 


Two children, humming carols sweet, 
A father’s dust beneath their feet; 


A mound of holly below a Cross. 
Oh, heart of my heart! Can love be loss? 


Lee Shippey came to Missouri from Tennessee, where, 
when he was sixteen years old, he had a position in the proof- | 
room of the Kansas City Times. Then he had charge of a 
paper in Higginsville, and later won considerable reputation 
on the staff of the Kansas City Star. His ‘‘Jests in Jingle” 
were well known. His “Little Boy Whose Name Was You” 
is in his most popular vein: 


He used to leave his toys and lie 
Dream-gazing far into the sky, 
Where, mirrored clear, he seemed to see ] 
The splendid life which was to be, 
The noble deeds, the triumph great, 
The honors certain to await, | 
The hopes he knew would all come true, | 
That little boy whose name was You. 


He lived in past and future, too; 

A Galahad all ages through— 

Full many an ancient despot grim 

His stronghold yielded up to him. 
And tyrants, too, of modern days 

He humbled to the world’s amaze 

(Ah no unknightly thought he knew, 
That little boy whose name was You!) 
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And as in mind you now recall 

That knight, so doughty, though so small, 
With all his faith in each great plan, 

And then look on yourself the man, 

’Tis likely you, if you’re like me, 

Are glad he cannot come to see 

The hopes that never did come true, 

The grown-up boy, whose name is You. 


The phenomenal Missouri poet is Rose O’Neill of Kewpie 
fame. She came with her parents from Pennsylvania as a 
child and grew up in the Ozarks. In an autobiographic 
mood she tells how, as a girl of eighteen, she sold the family 
cow, packed the manuscript of a new novel and some of her 
drawings into her pocket, and rode on horseback forty miles 
through the Ozark hills, to go to New York and find a pub- 
lisher. Later, publishers came across the hills to her. One 
of her homes now is Bonnybrook near Branson. Who’s Who 
in America gives her address as Taney county, Missouri. 
Rose O'Neill has long been known for her drawing of figures 
of heroic proportions. She contributed drawings to Life, 
Harpers, Truth, and was on the staff of Puck. In 1922 she 
published her first volume of poems, The Master Mistress 
(Knopf), illustrated with nine of her drawings. There is 
much of strangeness and power in the pieces. ‘The Sullen 
Son” is an example of her evolutionary outlook: 


The maker said, ‘The work is done. 
Stand up, my Clay, my sullen son. 
Stand up till seventy years have passed, 
And you are crumbled clay at last. 


The sullen son he heaved a sigh 
And heavily answered, “Let me lie.” 


The maker said, ‘You shall be knowing 
Ten times seven years of going; 

And seven hours of mortal bliss. . . . 
And death will be the end of this. 

But sundry of my dead sons say 

The price was not too much to pay:** 





*The Master Mistress, p. 149. 
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“Consciousness,”’ with its suggestion of Milton’s imagina- 
tion, is of the same kind: 
Then as I watched, with lost soul through lost eyes, 
I saw, between the windy earth and skies, 
The nothingness take form with hollow sighs; 
Until, at last, 
A face was there, with consciousness aghast! 
, Two shapes besides the soundless staring hung; 
ewpie One seemed the Lust-of-being that gave tongue | 
asa And made advance 
‘aphic With hoofed dance; 
amily And one, the very Wound-of-being, nursed 
° may - 
of her His trapped heart in its shaken cage accursed. | 
miles Many of the stanzas have a strange singing quality. 
| pub- These lines suggest Lanier: : 
One Shall I call you and carry you, now, | 
s Who In the arms of my singing? | 
ssouri. = = as the bird _ the bough, 
wildly up-winging | 
figures Shall I call you and comfort you low, | 
» Life, With the running of rivers aflow, 
22 she With murmurs of crooning and clinging ?** 
fistress . a , 
omy The following with its rather pleasing pattern has a more 


Sulles nearly feminine note than most of the poems have: 


You thought I loved you, ! 
Because I smiled. 
You did not know the dread of stars that drove me, 
You could not know the mirth of moons that move me, 
Nor all the winds that weep me wild, 
You thought I loved you 
Because I smiled. 


You thought I loved you 
Because I groaned; 
You did not know the fear of fiends that sue me, 
You could not know the deaths that did undo me, 
Nor minds of men that in me moaned; 
You thought I loved you 
Because I groaned. 
“Ibid. p. 122. 
*Ibid, p. 122. 
‘Ibid. p. 164. 
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But usually the tone is masculine in its identifying of the 
ego with the forces of nature—-not nature the solace or refuge, 
but an expression of the great energy of the universe: 


There is too much meaning 

Where the trees are leaning; 

And the rocks conferring 

Make a fearful stirring; 

The wind along the leaves has made me mad !*° 


The wonder of the piece of work that was the body is 
expressed in “A Skeleton Addresses Some Children of a 
Later Time Who Play with It:” 


Ah, the dullest dead man knows 
Dust’s a lean fare for the guest, 
And the buxom sluggard grows 
Lank with too protracted rest. 
Who would think this barred cage 
Once held a heart of lovely rage 
And ardent rivering veins of man 
Through which the great red runner ran." 


It is the everyman in each man that causes all the unrest: 


All my hearts are shaking 
Like blown water quaking 


Where my selves are walking 
They wake me with their talking. 


And it is the everyman that faces death in “The Day the 
Doom Was Fixed:” 


My hundred souls cried out amain, 
And begged more days and hours; 
My wise souls wept for foolish things, 
Desires and dreams and powers; 
My fools bemoaned the soul of fools 
And violins and flowers. 


a 


“Ibid, p. 12. 
“Ibid, p. 217. 
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The tallest soul he heaved him up 
With roaring as of thunder 
And cried, “‘My curse upon your hand! 
Like grass you plow me under! 
And it was I that saw the god 
And was half god with wonder.” 


The sentiment here is about as near as the author comes 
to the conventional emotions. There is remarkably little of 
the ‘‘Autobiographic route’’ of the lyrical cry in the poems, 
none of the malady of the soul, even when the poet speaks of 
death—more often merely a grim acceptance: 


Come away, the grass is cold, 
The wind is all about: 

You cannot warm you at a hearth 
Where the fire is out. 


Her fullest description of death is in ‘Jamie, The Ballad 
of a Dead Boy.” It is scarcely a human experience she 
describes, but rather the inarticulate end of an animal that 
goes back to the elements: 


To die it is a secret thing— 
The closing of a book— 
The furtive dead they are ashamed, 
The dead that are forsook; 
So death it is a secret thing, 
And never man must look. 


Not ideal death, but death as Fate or the cosmos provides 
it is suggested in ‘The Candle,”’ the last lines in the volume. 
They said, ‘‘You will be milder, by and by.” 
Yet Time, perverse, but gives their words the lie: 


My curious candle now, beyond a doubt, 
Streams higher in the wind that puts it out. 


There is no note of the democratic insistence in Rose 
O’Neill’s poems; she is apparently unaware that human life 
is anything but one of the elements. There is no suggestion 
of broad social relationships; it is rather the experience of 
a creature living out where the wind lives and looking upon 
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the turmoil, occasionally from the angle of the “‘trapped heart,” 
but more often from the detached angle of the cosmos. 
Arsene Alexander, a French critic, said of her: 


One will not be surprised, in coming upon the drawings of Rose 
O'Neill, to learn that this strange and profound artist is also a poet. 
Her melodies and haunting verses, written in the tongue of Edgar 
Allen Poe, are both the product and the stimulus of a sensitive soul. 
Her drawings. ...show an alliance of pagan force with an intellectual 


conception that the pagan world could not have produced... . myster- 
ious and revealing, exalted and terrifying...an inspiration from 
ancient Greece modified by modern culture....from Pan rather than 
Apollo!# 


In St. Louis during the period under consideration, verse 
writing has had more serious and consistent attention than 
ever before in any part of the state. The writers fall roughly 
into three groups: (1) A large class to whom verse writing 
is merely incidental to other pursuits, (2) a number of men 
devoted to letters who form a stronghold for the older, more 
classical standards of writing, and (3) a younger, more radical 
group, most of whom have become residents of New York 
City. One of the most distinguished of the first group is 
Frederick Oakes Sylvester, the poet-painter. Sylvester is 
one of those who have surrendered themselves to the dream. 
There is indication in his sonnets of Wordsworth influence. 
In “I have contentedly sat hours’’ he says: 


In all this world of ours 
A vague unrest disturbs the stream of days, 
And no peace lingers in the crowded ways 
Drunk with the mad supremacy of powers. 
But there is satisfaction and a large 
Contentment down among the grasses—kneel 
One little moment there, if poet heart 
Be thine, and thou shalt then have secret charge 
Of loveliness, and in thy bosom feel 
The living springs that feed the founts of art.* 


=Century 103:527. 
“The Great River, no page numbers. 
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There is a deep religious note in his verse. In the sonnet, 
“Appreciation”’ it is noticeable: 


Praise be to Him who set the poet’s thought 
Of rhythm in the soul, and gave to me 

The painter’s sense of art and loveliness. 
Yet oft I feel my very being brought 

In touch with some transcendant harmony 
That is too fair and holy to express. 


A philosophic temperament is apparent in his belief that 
there are elements in life and in nature to compensate for all 
the complexity and strain and tragedy of man’s existence: 


I hold that Life hath beauty everywhere, 


The folding tender reaches of the air, 
Creature and tree and blossom—these all fill 
The soul with joy that nothing can impair. 


To quicken and sustain the hope of man, 
Sweeten his faith and give him power 
To face the claims of imperfection and be strong. 


It is not the more heroic and stormy aspects of nature, 
nor the waste places that he paints or writes about; but the 
amenities of landscape and of art have drawn him, the lure 
of placid flowing water and the natural charm of nature in 
her lyric, dreamy moods. This is the tone of the sonnets 
and short lyrics in The Great River (Chicago, 1913). The 
situation of St. Louis near the confluence of two of the world’s 
great rivers has stimulated the imagination of a good many 
writers there. Sara Teasdale says, ‘The Missouri and the 
Mississippi coming together there are very wonderful. But 
the trouble with the Mississippi is that it spoils all other 
rivers. I remember that when I saw the Nile I was dis- 
appointed in it because it was not so impressive as the Mis- 
Sissippi.’’ In her ‘‘Redbirds” she speaks of the 


- .. proud river sweeping 
Southward to the sea. 
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But it is Sylvester who gives fullest expression to the 


charming face of the River: 



















And do you love my river, 

My stream of tawny tones, 

And do you find its world, indeed, 
The rarest beauty owns? 


Oh, I have seen it waken 

To welcome home the dawn, 
And I have seen its eyelids close 
When the veil of night is drawn! 


Yea, I have heard its laughter, 
Have seen its glorious smile 
And I have felt it leap for joy 
And shout for joy the while. 


What speed on wind-swept courses, 
What races ’gainst the breeze! 

What secret pauses, songs and dreams 
Under the brooding trees! 


The hills clasp hands by its borders, 

The forests sing by its side, 

While the prairies that rival the ocean’s realm 
Surge round it far and wide. 


It is blood of the vales and valleys, 

It is wine for flower and tree, 

It is pulse of the plains, the meadows’ veins 
And the land’s great artery. 


I know you love my river— 

God grant you know its worth; 

For He made it fair beyond compare, 
The king of the rivers of earth.™ 


In one of the last lyrics in the volume he says: 





When I shall cease to listen........ 
iG Raeae eee to watch the circling stars 
cine hesipe Reeser to praise the mighty river 






“Great River, No page numbers; see A. H. R. Fairchild: 
Poetry in High School (1914), pp. 5-7. 
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Then let the thread be broken 
For when no more these thrill my heart 
Myself might well be dead. 


Another verse writer in St. Louis who has devoted most 
of his time to other pursuits is Louis Dodge. He was born in 
Iowa in 1870, became a newspaper man in Texas in 1893, 
and has been reporter, critic, and editorial writer for St. 
Louis papers through most of this last period. Besides being 
the author of a dozen novels, he has had verse published in 
the leading magazines for the last ten years. ‘‘Evening’’ has 
a river note in it: 

I shall not mind—not when the sun rides high 
And men too busy are to love or weep; 

I think I shall not miss the unsinging sky 

As in the sunlit grave I lie asleep. 


But oh, the earth shall throb above my heart 
In that soft hour, after the day is done, 
When from one river nook, serene, apart 
The spars rise thick against the setting sun. 


The second group of St. Louis poets has for its chief 
representatives Alexander DeMenil, the Reverend John 
Rothensteiner, Denton J. Snider, Conde Benoist Pallen, 
Paul Elmer More and William Vincent Byars. No one has 
done more for the cause of letters in Missouri than the first 
of these. He probably knows more about writers of Missouri 
than any other person. Alexander N. DeMenil published 
the first bibliography of St. Louis writers; the first account of 
St. Louis magazines (to 1900); of St. Louis weekly journals 
(to 1900) ; of St. Louis daily newspapers; of the religious papers 
of St. Louis (to 1900); of the French papers of St. Louis (to 
1900). In 1904 he published The Literature of the Louisiana 
Territory; and in 1920 ‘‘A Century of Missouri Literature” 
(Missouri Historical Review). He lectured on ‘Early St. 
Louis Literature,’ ‘‘The Essentials in Missouri Literature,” 
and “St. Louis Literature Today.” He published the St. 
Louis Magazine from 1883 to 1890, The Hesperian from 1904 
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to 1917. For a year he had a bi-weekly section on ‘‘St. Louis 
Books and Authors” in the St. Louis Republic, and has been 
responsible for the “St. Louis Writers’’ section in the St. 
Louis Star. He has two books under headway, A History of St. 
Louis Literature; Authors, Books, Reviews, Magazines, Pamph- 
lets, Literary Journals; and The History of Missouri Literature. 
He is a Missouri member of the Poetry Society of America, 
and of the Society of Midland Authors, Chicago. Mr. 
DeMenil was born in St. Louis. On his mother’s side he is 
descended from Rene Auguste Chouteau. In his volume of 
verse, Forest and Town, he shows a firm classical allegiance. 
“Implora Pace” suggests Matthew Arnold influence: 


So weary, tired of things that were, of things that are, 
But bearing meekly on a bent and aching back 

The weight that God has put; not bad in heart, but weak 
In purpose, changing through a careless sense of life; 
Not hating man so much, but loving nature more; 

And so adown the desolate years I sadly creep, 


Not caring what doth come, or may, or how, to me, 
Nor what the silent, dreadless end maybe, nor what, 
But saying only this, “Implora Pace on this Earth 
Implora Pace in the world of hence!’’* 


In the preface Dr. DeMenil, without apology, throws 
down the gauntlet to his critic by declaring that he has the 
honesty of his convictions. ‘The New Philosophy” shows, 
probably, why he prints such a foreword: é 


The women will be chattels a!i— 
To use at will; 

No family we'll need, nor home 
Our hearts to fill. 


There'll be no sickness in the land, 
All will be blest,— 

For Christian Science tell us that 
All pain’s a jest. 


*Forest and Town, p. 105. 
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And this is brotherhood, and this 
Is liberty! 

No law, no church—just self we own, 
We all are free!** 


The same poem expresses his denunciation of the sophis- 
tical moralizing of extreme democrats: 


The new philosophy’s abroad,— 
It’s spreading fast; 
All earthly wisdom’s born to-day, 
It has no past. 
There will be neither crime nor sin,— 
No stain, nor blight; 
They’re natural—what's natural 
Is always right. 


In ‘‘Defeat” he expresses his sense of the futility of the 
individual life: 


Ah, life is grand and beautiful! 
’Tis living’s drear; 

The loneliness of living kills 
Us year by year. 


A little while—all will be done; 
I cannot grieve. 

My life is vain. I nothing brought, 
I'll nothing leave.*" 


The Reverend Mr. Rothensteiner’s volumes bear evi- 
dence of a literary taste. Of books he says: 


And whilst I touch their sides with loving hand, 
I seem to breathe the air of long ago, 
When Chaucer and his pilgrim crew were young.** 


Of Charles Lamb’s “rare and ragged books” he writes: 


Unsealed within his soul the fount of tears, 
Transmuting all to fancies rare and quaint.** 


“Ibid, p. 129, 
‘Ibid, p. 126. 
**Heliotrope, p. 39. 
*Ibid, p. 76. 
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For children he expresses a religious tenderness: 


Heart, my heart, though sere and blighted 
Though the Christ-child thou with children art united. 


In “Reliques of Paradise” he says: 


Wrath’s angel would but three things spare: 
The flowers, the stars, and children’s eyes.” 


Denton Jaques Snider (1841), a graduate of Oberlin 
College, has lived in St. Louis since 1864. For a time he 
taught English and American Literature at Christian Brothers’ 
College and in the St. Louis High School. His three volumes 
of interpretations of the plays of Shakespeare have been well 
known for over a quarter of a century. A student of Greek, 
German, and English classics, he has been a voluminous writer 
of both prose and verse. He has been a lecturer to the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy and a contributor to the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. 


The third group of St. Louis writers remains to be con- 
sidered. An influence that did much to encourage writing 
during the period under consideration was Reedy’s Mirror. 
William Marion Reedy was born in St. Louis in 1862. He 
was educated in the public schools, by the Christian Brothers, 
and finally by the Jesuits of St. Louis University. From 1880 
until his death he was a newspaper man inSt. Louis. A free 
lance in criticism, without prejudice either for or against the 
classics, as the files of his magazine show, Reedy was enough 
of a poet himself to catch a glimpse of the spark in others. It 
was he who discovered Edgar Lee Masters. In spite of his 
remonstrance against the Eugene Field “Myth” (Mirror 
Pamphlet) he wrote one of the best known tributes to the 
Poet of Childhood. Eugene Field 


Did not seek the starry steeps 
And windy heights of song, 








“Ibid, p. 89. 
“Ibid, p. 88. 
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he declares, but he says, in the second stanza, 


His heart was full as heart could hold 
Of Love’s own gentleness. 


The last stanza reviews the poet’s title to immortality: 


The Laureate of the Little Ones, 
The lark of childhood’s dawn, 
The King of Quips, the Prince of Puns, 
Youth’s Owlglass, thou’rt gone! 
E’en yet thy frolic fancy runs, 
With fairies frisks its fill, 
In days to be, ’neath senile suns, 
Thy soul goes singing still. 


All the more recent St. Louis writers testify to Reedy’s 
influence. Fannie Hurst said: 


“It was his encouragement which gave me my start........ I 
count him the most definite mile-post of my life.” 


Zoe Akins is another of the younger group of writers who 
bears enthusiastic testimony to his help: “He was the most 
definite influence” after her school contacts at Monticello. 
Her first published work appeared in the Mirror: 

“All the young writers who came in contact with him were much 


indebted to him...I sent sonnets and other poems to the Mirror 
regularly from the time I was fifteen until I was seventeen.” ..@ 


Many of her early manuscripts came back accompanied 
by charming notes. One day one of these asked her to call 
at his office. She did so, and after a conversation which 
touched upon such widely varying topics as Milton’s prose, 
Ibsen, Shakespeare, and Julia Marlowe, Mr. Reedy gave her 
a copy of The Shropshire Lad. He encouraged her ambition 
to write plays by giving her assignments for musical and 
dramatic criticism for his magazine. Zoe Akins’ Interpreta- 
tions: A Book of First Poems, was brought out in London in 
1912 by Grant Richards. In it was “I am the Wind,” by 
which she is best known—afterwards set to music: 


“Snoddy: 





A Little Book of Missouri Verse, p. 150. 
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I am the wind that wavers, 
You are the certain land; 

I am the shadow that passes 
Over the sand. 


I am the leaf that quivers, 
You—the unshaken tree; 

You are the stars that are steadfast, 
I am the sea. 


You are the light eternal, 
Like a torch I shall die.... 
You are the surge of deep music, 
I—but a cry!* 


The sincerity of Miss Akins’ mind is seen in the following 
lines from “‘Mary Magdalen:” 


I ask—and asked,—what should a woman do? 
What should a woman be who would not live 
Dumbly from birth to death, and leave no sign 
That she had come and gone 


For I who walk this way but once, I said,— 

I will not be, while yet I live and feel, 

Crushed by the everlasting weight of years! 

For when I die and am no more—I die. 

But till the grave worms gnaw and leave me dust 
I live! 


Orrick Johns is another of the writers who developed their 
impulse to write in St. Louis, partly under Reedy’s influence, 
and who have since made their way to New York. An article 
entitled “Orrick Johns’ work in Fifteen Youthful Years 
Assumes Many Forms,” from which the following is taken, 
appeared in the Globe-Democrat at the time of the production 
in St. Louis of ‘A Charming Conscience:”’ 


Orrick Johns, author of “A Charming Conscience” and other 
plays, novels, and poems, is the son of George S. Johns, Editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He was born in St. Louis and graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1909. He attended Washington Uni- 


“Interpretations, p. 50. 
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versity, where he studied architecture. Later he became dramatic 
critic and literary reviewer for Reedy’s Mirror........ In 1912 Mr. 
Johns won the national poetry prize (The Lyric Year Prize of $500) 
offered by Mitchell Kennerly. 

In 1915 he engaged in advertising, publishing, however, poetry 
and occasional stories in various magazines and newspapers. In 1917 
his Asphalt and Other Poems (Knopf) was published, and Black Branches 
in 1917.4 






Since 1917 Mr. Johns has become a novelist and play- 
wright. His verse is of several different types. In Asphalt 
he contributes fourteen poems to the literature of the 10ad, 
not always the friendly road. He makes the hobo, looking 
up at the man of regular life and at the bosses, see himself 
with the bitterness of the underling: 
De t’ng makes ya sore 
It wot dey takes ya for— 
Dey fills yer gut ta keep ya actin’ mild! 
But Gawd! I guess yer need 
Is sump’n more dan feed! 
Its sump’n stickin’ in yer throat, it’s sump’n 
drives ya wild! 




























Hunger, is it hunger? 
It’s hunger without end; 
It’s hunger fer a decent word 

An hunger fer a friend; 
It’s hunger fer a gal ya like 

Er hunger fer yer bread— 
Gawd o’mighty help yer, bo, 
It’s hunger till yer dead.* 





The words might almost come from the mouth of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape.” Country Rhymes is more conventional 
in both subject and form, with strong suggestions here and 
there of Blake and Wordsworth, and of Whitman: 


A tiny bell the tree toad has, 
I wonder if he knows 

The charm it is to hear him 

Ringing as he goes. 





“Globe-Democrat, Jan. 6, 1924. Orrick Johns was not graduated from the 
University of Missouri. 


“Asphalt and Other Poems, p. 37. 
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He can’t have gone the journeys 
He tells me to go on, 

Here in the darkness 
Of the cool, cropped lawn. 


He cannot know the thrill 
Of the soft spring wind, 

Or the wonders when you walk 
What will come behind. 


He hasn’t seen the places 
I'd break my heart to win, 

Nor heard the city calling, 
When the cold comes in.“ 


But “Little Things’ expresses his revolt against ‘“‘im- 
portant”’ subjects and established rules: 


There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 
About the rush of faces in town by day, 

But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 

That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. .. . 

And the soft March wind and the low March mist 
Are better than kisses in a dark street kissed. 

The fragrance of the forest when it wakes at dawn, 
The fragrance of a trim green village lawn, 

The hearing of the murmur of the rain at play— 
These things are beautiful, beautiful, as day! 

And I shan’t stand waiting for love or scorn 

When the feast is laid for a day new born.... 

Oh, better let the little things I loved when little 
Return when the heart finds the great things brittle; 
And better is a temple made of bark and thong 
Than a tall stone temple that may stand too long.” 


In “Black Branches’”’ he seems to have joined the ranks 
of the modernists: 


Much did I learn waiting in my youth; 

At the door of a great man | waited on one foot and 
then the other, 

The files passed in and out before me to the ante-chamber, 
for at that door I was not favored: 


“Ibid, from “Country Rhymes,” p. 47. 
“‘Asphalt and other Poems. “Country Rhymes,” p. 42. 
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(O costly preferment!) 

Yet I watched them coming and going, 

And I learned the great man by heart from the stories 
on their faces. 

When presently the retainers arrived, one above the 
other in a row, saying: 

“The great man is ready,” 

I had long been a greater than he. 





Orrick Johns is like Homer Croy in his interest in Mis- 
souri subjects. His best lyrics were written in Missouri. 
His “Country Rhymes” in Asphalt and Other Poems belong 
to the Meramec Valley. His father had a summer place 
there. “My most productive season for lyrics,” he said, 
“was a season spent there a few years ago.. .As you grow older 
you appreciate the native country more and are able to 
analyze more clearly what you really owe to it. I don’t 
think that any writer has really got the character of Mis- 
souri. It is not strictly middle-western. It is central, and 
because it is so central, is subtle. Writers have succeeded 
in getting distinctly southern or northern, New England or 
California characteristics, but Missouri is different. It has a 
southern tradition and something of the west too. Homer 
Croy got it pretty well, and of course, Mark Twain.’ 


It is something more than mere state pride that suggests 
that this recent period of Missouri verse be called the Sara 
Teasdale period. It would be a hazardous, even a naive 
assumption, if that were the only excuse for collecting under 
her umbrage the various nineteenth century manifestations 
of the muse in Missouri. Her residence outside the state and 
her infrequent use of state themes would easily break down 
such a claim. But the mantle of Eugene Field, so far as he 
represents Missouri, seems nevertheless to fall upon Sara 
Teasdale, so far as she represents Missouri. Both have had a 
special feeling for Missouri and have written about Missouri 
subjects, and both reflect the Missouri type of democracy. 
























‘sBlack Branches: ‘‘The Song of Youth,” p. 51. 
“From Catherine Cramner’s Interview, March, 1924. 
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Sara Teasdale was born in St. Louis in 1884. Her mater- 
nal grandfather was an owner of steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi River; her paternal grandfather was a Baptist preacher. 
In her inheritance was Puritan spirituality along with a keen 
sense of humor. She was graduated from Hosmer Hall, a 
school for girls in St. Louis in 1903. In 1905 she traveled in 
Europe, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Greece. In 1912 she 
spent the summer in Italy with Miss Jessie Rittenhouse. In 
1907 she won her first recognition as a poet when William 
Marion Reedy published her “Guenevere,” a blank verse 
monologue, in the Mirror, with warm words of appreciation. 
When her first book of poems, Sonnets to Duse and Other 
Poems, appeared in 1907 it was praised by Arthur Symons 
in the London Saturday Review. In 1911 she published Helen 
of Troy and Other Poems. In 1914 she was married to Mr. 
Ernst B. Filsinger. In 1915 she published Rivers to the Sea; 
in 1917 Love Songs, which was awarded the Columbia Uni- 
versity prize as the best book of poems of the year. In 1920 
Flame and Shadow appeared. The poems in these volumes 
show a steady development in freedom and in singing quality. 
In what may be called her classical period she experimented 
with blank verse and the sonnet. Her themes were for the 
most part conventional literary subjects: ‘‘Beatrice,’”’ ‘“Sap- 
pho,” “‘Guenevere,” ‘The Anniversary of John Keats’ Death,” 
“Galahad in the Castle of Maidens,” “On the Death of 
Swinburne.” Since her marriage, however, she has found 
her own note. She is primarily a writer of love lyrics. In 
Rivers to the Sea this type predominates: 


But oh, to him I loved 
Who loved not me at all. 
I owe the little open gate 
That led through Heaven’s wall. 


In Flame and Shadow other notes become emphatic, an 
awareness of the threat of death, and the feeling that love and 


‘Rivers to the Sea, ‘Meadow Larks,"’ p. 6. 
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song and beauty, especially the beauty of nature, fortify the 
soul against Death: 


What have I to fear in life or death 

Who have known three things: the kiss in the night, 
The white flying joy when a song is born, 

And meadow larks whistling in silver light ?™ 


Beauty alone endures, she seems to believe: 


Years go and youth goes, too 

The world’s heart breaks beneath its wars, 
All things are changed, save in the East 

The faithful beauty of the stars. 


To have known beauty compensates for death: 


If my soul must go alone 
Through a cold infinity, 

Or even if it vanish, too, 

Beauty, I have worshipped you.* 


Beauty may defeat Death, the thief: 


Oh burn me with your beauty, then, 
Oh hurt me, tree and flower, 

Lest in the end Death try to take 
Even this glistening hour. 


In New Voices she explains the steps by which her impulse 
to write a poem develops: 


My theory is that poems are written because of a state of emo- 
tional irritation. The emotional irritation springs, probably, from 
subconscious combinations of partly forgotten thoughts and feelings. 
Most poets find it easier to write about self than about anything else. 
Out of the fog of emotional restlessness from which a poem springs, 
the basic idea emerges sometimes slowly, sometimes in a flash. This 
idea is known at once to be the light toward which the poet was 
groping. He now walks round and round it, so to speak, looking at 
it from all sides, trying to see what aspect of it is the most vivid. 
When he has hit upon what he believes is his peculiar angle of vision, 


“Flame and Shadow, ‘‘Winter Stars,” p. 95. 
‘Ibid. 

“Flame and Shadow, “August Moonrise,"’ p. 11. 
“Ibid, “Blue Squills,"’ p. 1. 
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the poem is fairly begun. The first line comes floating toward him 
with a charming definiteness of color and music. In my own case 
the rhythm of a poem usually follows, in a general way, the rhythm 
of the first line. Brief lyrical poems should be moulded in the poet's 
mind. They are far more fluid before they touch ink and paper than 
they ever are afterwards. The poet must put far from him the 
amazing word, the learned allusion, the facile inversion, the clever 
twist of thought, for all of these will blur his poem and distract his 
reader. The poet should try to give his poem the quiet swiftness of 
flame, so that the reader wil! feel and not think while he is reading.™ 


In Flame and Shadow appear the poems that show most 
specifically what Sara Teasdale’s feeling for Missouri is. 
Apparently her maturity brought to her a realization of the 
value of her earlier environment. “Sunset: St. Louis’ 
has somewhat the point of view of Wordsworth’s ‘“‘Westmin- 
ster Bridge.’’ Instead of the morning light, however, it is 
that just before dusk that gives the city its air of unity and 
peace: 


Hushed in the smoky haze of summer sunset, 

When I came home from far-off places, 

How many times I saw my western city 
Dream by her river. 


Against the sunset, water-towers and steeples 

Flickered with fire up the slope to westward, 

And old warehouses poured their purple shadows 
Across the levee. 

High over them the black train swept with thunder, 

Cleaving the city, leaving far beneath it 

Wharf-boats moored beside the old side-wheeler 
Resting in twilight. 


In ‘‘Red-birds” is the wistful recollection of a day that 
is gone: 


Red birds, red birds, 
Long and long ago, 
What a honey-call you had 
In hills I used to know. 


“Marguerite Wilkinson: New Voices (Macmillan, 1920), p. 278. 
“Flame and Shadow, p. 22. 
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Red birds, red birds, 
Are you singing still 

As you sang one May day 

On Saxon’s Hill?*? 
“Missouri has meant to me largely St. Louis,” she said 
in an interview; and then spoke of the river and the Ozarks: 
‘Ireally think I’ve never seen anything lovelier than the 
Ozarks. I used to go down on the Frisco Road to Sulphur 
Springs, and from the station I would go out to the farm 
house of a Mrs. Saxton.” She refers to this again in 
“Places:” 


Places I love come back to me like music. 

Hush me and heal me when I am very tired; . 
I see the oak woods at Saxton’s flaming 

In a flare of crimson by the frost newly fired; 


I know a bright world of snowy hills at Boonton, 

A blue and white dazzling light on everything one sees, 
The ice-covered branches of the hemlocks sparkle, 

Bending low and tinkling in the sharp thin breeze. 


Violet now in veil on veil of evening 

The hills across from Cromwell grow dreamy and far; 
A wood-thrush is singing soft as a viol 

In the heart of the hollow where the dark pools are; 
The primrose has opened her pale yellow flowers 

And heaven is lighting star after star.** 


And it is in Flame and Shadow that Sara Teasdale’s 
peculiar type of democracy gets fullest expression. That she 
is a democrat in both her theory and in the spirit of her poems 
is shown in the following taken from the MacMillan mono- 
graph on Sara Teasdale: 


To her mind poetry is the great art of a democracy, requiring 
neither special training nor special equipment, successful in so far as 
it speaks simply and truly from heart to heart. ..Absolute realism 
is her ideal in literature; she considers that the chief merit of her own 
poems is their exact reproduction of the mood in which they were born; 
and, naturally, conscious imitation or influence is out of the question. 


Ibid, p. 20. 
‘sIbid, p. 15. 
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The democratic quality of her verse is seen in her dis- 
regard alike for classical rules for poetry, and academic 
prepossessions, and for the devices of the new experiments in 
verse. She is sufficiently at ease in her medium to keep her 
balance true in the midst of these influences. It is the mere 
music of verse that seems to be of primary importance to her: 


When I write a lyric it always hasatune. It may not mean any- 
thing as music. Poetry sings one way, and music another, in 
fact. But I sing my patterns over to myself. I have given 
some of them to musical friends who have said that they are 
music. 


The democratic spirit of Sara Teasdale’s poetry is differ- 
ent from that of Orrick Johns’, but it is just as truly demo- 
cratic. Hers has been the protected existence of the person 
of assured income, so that when she pleads for realism, it is 
the realism of the sheltered, conventionally cultured life 
that she knows, from which generations of careful living have 
eliminated the crass ugliness of the hard places of the world. 


Democracy, however, is a state of mind rather than a social 
condition. Sara Teasdale has ear for things insignificant 
to the judgment of the ruling class. She is free in her ap- 
praisal, because to her ‘‘the feeling is the law.” 


People that I meet and piss 

In the city’s broken roar, 
Faces that I lose so soon 

And have never found before. 


Do you know how much you tell 
In the meeting of our eyes, 
How ashamed I am and sad 
To have pierced your poor disguise ?®* 


Orrick Johns is of the same type, but he often identifies 
himself with those to whom the struggle is harsh and even 
killing. He has the same detachment, however, along with 
the same kind of sympathy. It is in the type of her democracy 
that Sara Teasdale is representative of Missouri. 


‘Flame and Shadow, ‘‘Faces’’, p. 113. 
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PART III. 


The purpose of this sketch of Missouri verse and veise- 
writers has been to put before readers of the Review material 
part of which is out of print or has never been published, and 
part of which, though it has gained considerable recognition 
nationally, is too little known inside the state. Part I re- 
vealed that four peints were noticeable in verse written in 
Missouri before 1900. (1) Verse-writing was generally an 
avocation, a means of employing leisure time. (2) Most 
of the verse of this period followed old models in subject- 
matterandform. Patterns easy to imitate were most popular. 
(3) Missouri developed traditions in verse-writing in what 
may be called literary centers. (4) The only poet to secure 
national recognition, who used Missouri themes, was Eugene 
Field. Part II revealed a greatly increased interest in writing 
and publishing verse: (1) Among college students; (2) 
among a group of men who have done a service in perpetuating 
an interest in the classics; (3) among a group of successful 
younger writers interested in new ideas and modes of ex- 
pression. Within this group were found those interested in 
the literary possibilities of Missouri. This concern about the 
literary interests of the state is further seen in writings about 
Missouri Literature: 


1. Snoddy, J.S.: A Littie Pook of Missouri Verse. (In- 
troduction by Perry S. Rader), Kansas City, 1897. 

2. Jesse, R. H. and Allen, E. A.: Missouri Literature, 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Missouri, 1901. 

3. Sampson, F. A.: Catalogue of Publications of Mis- 
sourt Authors (Reprint from Encyclopedic History of Missouri), 
Sedalia, 1901. 


4. DeMenil, Alexander: Literature of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, St. Louis, 1904. 

5. Williams, Walter: History of Northeast Missouri, 1913. 
Chapter IV, Edgar White of Macon: “The Literature.” 

6. Williams, Walter: History of Northwest Missouri, 1915. 
Chapter XI, Will H. Hamby of Chillicothe: ‘The Literature.” 
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7. DeMenil, Alexander N.: A Century of Missouri 
Literature. (Reprint from Missouri Historical Review), Colum- 
bia, 1920. 

8. Shoemaker, Floyd C.: A History of Missouri and 
Missourians. Chapter VII “A Century of Journalism and 
Literature,” Literature in Missouri, 319-324. 

9. McClure, C. H.: History of Missouri, Chicago, 1920, 
Chapter VII ‘Missouri Writers’”’ 241-248. 

10. Directory of the Missouri Writers’ Guild, 1922. 

The location of literary centers during both periods shows 
that literary development has followed economic development 
in Missouri. But the frank and serious devotion to verse- 
writing as a vocation does not come until the twentieth century. 

Two attitudes, closely related to each other are noticeable 
in Missourians inside and outside the state. One is a deprecat- 
ing I’m from-Missouri-now-laugh-attitude. It possibly dates 
back to the time when inhabitants of the French villages on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi bestowed derisive nicknames upon 
the two struggling Missouri settlements: Ste. Genevieve was 
“Misere” and St. Louis was “Pain Court”, short-of-bread. 
The other attitude is that which carries such Missourians as 
Mark Twain, Augustus Thomas, and Champ Clark into the 
centers of the world of affairs as unusual men. It is the attitude 
of the humorist, and the humanist in the broadest sense of the 
word. His traditions give him such a sense of proportion that 
he takes neither himself nor others too seriously. The markets 
of the world and the net-work of their interests he is unanxious 
about. But the little thing, even the houn’ dog, dearer for its 
unimportance, the whimsical manifestations of character, the 
joke at his own expense—whatever saves the human situation 
from strain, and bitterness, and tragedy, he pauses for. It is 
the Missouri kind of democratic spirit, not the anxious, I’m-as- 
good-as-anybody kind. Equipped with certain traditions and 
having submitted to certain useful conventions, he can afford 
to be at ease in the world, and look about him with deliberation. 
The wholesomeness of his neighbors and the variety and nobility 
of his landscape bordered by broad-flowing rivers enable him to 
trust life to be satisfying. If he is conservative he is also tolerant. 
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This spirit has had more complete expression in the prose than 
in the verse of Missouri. Mark Twain had it; Eugene Field 
approached it. Orrick Jones understands it, as Homer Croy 
does, and Sara Teasdale. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI VERSE. 


Before 1870. 

Umphraville, Angus. Missourian Lays and Other Western 
Ditties, St. Louis, 1821. 

Thomas, Louis Foulke. Inda, Legend of the Lakes and other 
Poems. St. Louis, 1842. 

Thompson, George. Prison Bard: Poems on Various Sub- 
jects. Hartford, 1848. 

Stagg, Edward. Poems. St. Louis, 1852. 

Gray Ethel. Sunset Gleams. 1852. 


Willis, John Asbury. The Bard and Other Poems. St. 
Louis, 1858. 


Coloney, Myron. Manomin. St. Louis, 1866. 


1870-1880. 


James, C. L. Religious Meditations and Other Poems. St. 
Louis, 1871. 

Warder, G. W. Poetic Fragments or College Verse. St. Louis, 
1873. Eden Dell or Love’s Wanderings and Other Poems. Kansas 
City, 1878. Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves. London, 1885. 

McMullen, Mary A. Snatches of Song. St. Louis, 1874. 


Sapp, Solon N. Half an Hour or Truth in a Mask. St. 
Louis, 1875. 


Stone, Richard C. Poems. 1876. 


Rice, Martin. Rural Rhymes and Poems from the Farm. 
Kansas City, 1877. 


Murphy, John Albert. Cosmostoria, a Poem. Chicago, 
1878. 


Bryant, Mary. Fantasma. Kansas City, 1879. 
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1880-1890. 


Paxton, Wm. M. A Century Hence and Other Poems. 
Kansas City, 1880. Poems. Kansas City, 1887. The Vision 
of Narva. Buffalo, 1891. 

Goodwin, Mrs. M.M.B. Autumn Leaves. St. Louis, 1880. 

Gregory, Pauline. Poems and Proses. Kansas City, 1880. 

Gerald, Florence M. Adenheim and Other Poems. St. 
Louis, 1880. 

Scott, Laurence W. The Mooted Question and Other 
Rhymes. St. Louis, 1880. 

Block, Lewis J. Exile, a Dramatic Episode. St. Louis, 
1880. 

Barnes, C. R. & L. A. A Christmas Offering. St. Louis, 
1881. 

Sanburn, M. P. Thoughts in Verse. Kansas City, 1881. 

Watson, Reverend George A. St. Louis, the Future Great. 
St. Louis, 1882. St. Cassamir’s Hymn to the Blessed Virgin. 
St. Louis, 1881. 

Pollock, Reverend Frank. Pleasant Words; Prose and 
Poetry. St. Louis, 1882. 

Miller, Mrs. E. P. Mother Truth’s Melodies. St. Louis, 
1882. 

Baskett, Nathaniel M. Visions of Fancy. St. Louis, 1884. 

Reavis, Rebecca M. The Builders. St. Louis, 1884. Con- 
sider the Lillies and Other Poems. St. Louis, 1883. 

Battson, Hattie E. Dust or Diamonds. Dayton, Ohio, 
1886. 

Scott, James H. Poems. 1887. 

Warren, Reverend Asa. Views of the Summer Land. 
Hannibal, 1887. 

Wardell, Fannie I. Sherrick. Love or Fame and Other 
Poems. St. Louis, 1880. Star Dust. Chicago, 1888. 

Gildehaus, Charles. Plays: Sibyl, Telemachus, Aeneas. 
St. Louis, 1888. In Rhyme and Time. St. Louis, 1895. 

Runcie, Constance F. L. Poems, Dramatic and Lyric. 
Putnam’s, 1888. 

Adams, Reverend T.A.S. Aunt Peggy and Other Poems. 
St. Louis, 1888. 
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Akerstrom, Ullie. Toot Yer Horn and Other Poems. f. f. 
1888, privately printed. 
Nelson, Marie Richter. Llleine. Chillicothe, (no date). 


1890-1900. 

Walser,G.H. Poems of Leisure. Lamar, 1890. 

More, Paul Elmer. Helena and Occasional Poems. Put- 
nam’s, 1890. 

Prattsman, Wm. McKendree. Loving the Gift More 
than the Giver. Jefferson City, 1891. 

Stockton, Cora M. The Shanar Dancing Girl and Other 
Poems. Kansas City, 1892. 

Tiffany, Olive E. Fairbanks. Floral Poems. Kansas 
City, 1893. Lenore, the Belle of Monterey. Kansas City. 

Benton, Mrs. M. J. An Epigram. Kansas City, 1893. 

Wilson, Wm. Cotter. Poems of Two Worlds. Kansas 
City, 1893. 

Martin, L.A. Hallowe'en and Other Poems. Chillicothe, 
1893. Huxter Puck and Other Poems. Chillicothe, 1894. 

Phifer,C.L. Poems. The Franklin Quarterly. 1894. 

Martin, George Edward. Sermons and Sermon Rhymes. 
St. Louis, 1894. 

McFaden, Mildred S. Blossoms by the Wayside. 
Kansas City, 1894. 

Carter, John Henton. Duck Creek Ballads. New York, 
1894. 

Field, Eugene. A Little Book of Western Verse. New 
York, 1894. A Second Book of Verse. New York, 1897. 
Songs and Other Verse. Songs of Childhood. 

Hutchison, Horace A. Old Nick Abroad and Other Poems. 
Boonville, 1895. 

Mitchell, Will Ward. Harry Lyle, Higginsville, 1895. 
A Life Picture. Higginsville, 1895. 

Thompson, Reverend I. A.M. Free Hymns. Elsberry, 
1895. 

Smith, Florida E. Watts. The Varied Grace of Nature's 
Face. 1895. Over the Hills and Far Away. Poet Lore 
Publishing Company, 1913. 
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Trescott, G. E. Chirps. A Collection of Odd Rhymes 
at Odd Times. Troy, 1895. 

Welty, Edwin. Ballads of the Bivouac and the Border. 
New York, 1896. 

Marshall, J. L. The Brave Southern Boy. Moberly, 
1897. 

McMillen, A. V. Prison Thoughts, 1897. 

Litsinger, Louisa E. Violets Under the Snow. Clayton, 
1898. 

Pallen, Conde Benoist. The New Rubaiyat. St. Louis, 
1898. Aglae,a Dramatic Poem. The Death of Sir Launcelot. 
Boston, 1902. 

Terry, Howard L. A Tale of Normandie and Other Poems. 
St. Louis, 1898. 

Lewis, R. J. Four Centuries and Other Poems. Kansas 
City, 1898. 

Byars, William Vincent. The Glory of theGarden. Tann- 
hauser, A Mystery. St. Louis. Jsle of Dreams and Other 
Studies in Verse. South Orange, New Jersey. 

McCubbin, Charles. Poems. Nevada, 1899. 

Arthur, Andrew J. Lingering Echoes. Salem, Missouri. 
1899. 

Dearing, Lulu Spears. Lost Chords. Chillicothe, 1900. 

Archer, Ruby. Liitle Poems. Brooklyn, 1900. 

Caldwell, Lizzie. The Courtship Rhymes of Hebec and 
Lesbia. Lamar, Missouri, 1900. 

Gorse, John E. Fancies. St. Louis, 1900. 

Shea, John Charles. Songs and Romances. Buffalo, 
1900. 

McGlumphy, W. H.S. Village Verse. Kingston, Mis- 
souri, 1900. 

Richey, Isabel. When Loveis King. Philadelphia, 1900. 

McGaffey, Ernest. Sonnets toa Wife. St. Louis, 1901. 

Edgar, T. B. Poems, Rhymes and Sayings. Privately 
printed, 1901. 

Gibson, R. E. Lee. Sonnets and Lyrics. Louisville, 
1901. 
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Givens, John W. T. Albert Stone and Mabel Grace. 
Owensboro, Kentucky, 1902. 

Benjamin, H. Bible in Verse. St. Louis, 1902. 

Anderson, J. B. The Nameless Hero. New York, 1902. 

Scurlock, Nelse Joshua. Fishin’ Long Old Ellum Crick 
and Other Poems. Kirksville, 1903. 

Smith, Mrs. M.E. Idle Thoughts in Idle Hours. Sedalia, 
1903. 

Carter, John Henton. Poems of Love and Friendship, 
1904. Out Here in Ol’ Missoury. St. Louis, 1900. 

Bryan, William M. Poems. Boston, 1904. 

Orthwein, Edith Hall. Petals of Love for Thee. New 
York, 1904. 

Watson. The House by the Red Pump. St. Louis, 1904. 

Alderson, William A. Toasts and Sentiments, Gay and 
Grave. Los Angeles, 1904. 

Reed, Evelyn True. Inspirations Rhymed. St. Louis, 
1905. 


Byersdorff, F. V. Historical Chips of Old Missouri. 
1905. 


Ranck, Edwin C. Poems for Pale People. St. Louis, 
1906. 


Moore, W. T. Aét Seventy-Five and Other Poems. St. 
Louis, 1907. 

Sheppard, W. Y. Poems of Mystery. St. Louis, 1907. 

Snyder, James W. Cain and Other Poems. Mexico, 
Missouri, 1908. 


Martin, J. L. Delmarree. A Story of Love and War. 
1908. 


Wade, R. A.S. The Parchment and Other Poems. New 
York, 1908. 
Tuck, Clyde E. For Love of Your Indianapolis. 1909. 


Terry, HowardL. Waters froman Ozark Spring. Boston, 
1909. 
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1910-1924. 


DeMenil, Alexander N. Forest and Town. New York, 
1910. Literature of the Louisiana Purchase Territory. 1904. 
Songs in Minority. St. Louis, 1907. 

Hess, J. I. Songs of the Mississippi. Boston, 1910. 

Conway, Emma Ellis. To Ports Beyond. Ridgewood, 
N. J., 1910. 

Rothensteiner, John. Sonnets and Songs. St. Louis, 
1911. Heliotrope. St. Louis, 1908. 

O’Neill, Rose. The Kewpies and Their Book. New York, 
1911. The Kewpies and Dotty Darling. New York, 1910. 
The Master-Mistress. New York, 1922. 

Douglas, A. Donald. Poems of Fancy. New York, 1911. 

Britton, Rollin J. Just Stuff. 1912. 

Akins, Zoe. Interpretations, a Book of First Poems. 
London, 1912. Persifiage, 1914. 

Garesche, Father. Your Neighbor and You. St. Louis, 
1912. The Four Gates. New York, 1913. 

Rule, Estelle Johnson. Poems. St. Louis, 1913. 

Sylvester, F. O. The Great River. Chicago, 1913. 

McGuire, Frank A. Litile Book of Verses. 1913. 

Quayle, William A. Poems. Cincinnati, 1914. 

Tierney, Father. Poems. New York, 1915. 

Moore, Francis E. Poems. Kansas City, 1915. 

Burr, Jane. J Build My House. New York, 1918. 

Smith, T. Berry. To a Minie Ball. 1916. In Many 
Moods. Fayette, 1900. 

Roberts, Charles V.H. The Call of Life and Other Poems. 
St. Louis, 1917. 

Stevens, Flora Ellice. Lee, an Epic. Kansas City, 1917. 

Webb, Mabelle Brown. A Souvenir. 1917 (?) 

Snider, Denton J. The House of Dreamery. St. Louis, 
1918. An Epigrammatic Voyage. Boston, 1886. Prorsus 
Retrorsus. St. Louis, 1918. Homer in Chios: An Fpotee. 
St. Louis, 1891. Agamemnon's Daughter. St. Louis, 1892. 
Delphic Days. St. Louis, 1892. 

Mertins, Marshall Louis. The Wishing Gate and Other 
War Poems. Kansas City, 1919. 
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Johns, Orrick. Black Branches. New York, 1920. 
Asphalt and Other Poems. New York, 1917. 

Kelsey, Leroy H. Poems of Optimism. Kansas City, 
1920. 

Markward, Frank. Swing Dat Fiddle Bow and Other 
Verse. Kansas City, 1920. 

Teasdale, Sara. Flame and Shadow. New York, 1920. 
Helen of Troy. New York, 1911. Rivers to the Sea. New 
York, 1915. Love Songs. New York, 1917. 

Lowenstein, Henry Polk. Memorial Poems. Kansas 
City, 1921. 

Johnson, Roy Ivan. Texts. Columbia, 1923. The 
Fourth Watch. Boston, 1920. 

Moore, John Robert. Symphonies and Songs. Boston, 
1923. 

Bellaman, Henry. Cups of Illusion. Houghton-Mifflin, 
Boston, 1923. A Music Teacher's Note-Book. The New 
York Poetry Book Shop, 1921. 

Students of the University of Missouri. Verse. Colum- 
bia, 1923. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED MISSOURIANS 


BY DANIEL M. GRISSOM 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


URIEL WRIGHT 


The two greatest criminal lawyers the St. Louis bar has 
had were Uriel Wright (the first part of the name pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable) and Charles P. John- 
son, the latter the natural and undisputed successor of the 
other, without a claimant between them. But Wright was 
a good deal more than a great criminal advocate. He was a 
first rate orator before other audiences than a jury, an im- 
passioned patriot, and a legislator. There never was a man 
whom I listened to with greater delight, without regard to 
what he spoke about, unless it was Meredith P. Gentry, of 
Tennessee. The two men were much alike. Each had the 
voice of an orator; the Tennesseean’s like a trumpet, ringing 
out over a popular assemblage without a perceptible effort, 
and thrilling his audience into a perfect submission to the 
speaker’s mastery. Whuight impressed me as a man who had 
made a special study of the habits of thought of the people 
from whom his jury auditors were to be drawn, and had 
learned the path to their sympathies, and if there was a soft 
place in the most phlegmatic juryman’s heart, he was sure to 
find it. 

The first case I ever saw him in was the trial of Robert 
McO’Blenis or Bob O’Blenis, as he was called, for killing 
Deputy County Marshal Brand, in the bar room of the Old 
Planters’ House. The preliminary examination took place 
before Squire Mann Butler in the Criminal Court room, 
which at that time (1854) stood on Chestnut Street right where 
the entrance to the Laclede Hotel is at this day, and Major 
Wright appeared with a white handkerchief tied tightly round 
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his head as a relief from a violent nervous headache he was 
subject to. The facts were all against the prisoner, and the 
law, too—for the killing was deliberate and wilful, the only 
provocation being an offensive word from a drunken man; 
the examining justice found nothing to extenuate the crime, 
and he committed the prisoner to jail without bail, a decision 
which the public sentiment heartily approved. Nevertheless, 
Wright managed the defence with such skill and ability that 
at the final trial he saved the prisoner’s life, and secured a 
sentence for only imprisonment for ten years. 

A few years later, Wright conducted the famous case of 
Effie Carstang against Henry Shaw, a $100,000 damage suit 
for breach of promise to marry, in which he was assisted by 
L. M. Shreve, a prominent member of the St. Louis bar. The 
plaintiff, with her sister, kept a lodging house on Broadway 
near Morgan, and the defendant was the wealthy English- 
born millionaire and benefactor to whose liberality St. Louis 
owes the superb gift of Shaw’s garden and Tower Grove Park. 
The evidence showed that the acquaintance between the 
parties began with a visit of the plaintiff to the palatial resi- 
dence of the defendant, corner of Seventh and Locust, a build- 
ing which was afterwards taken down and removed, brick by 
brick and stone by stone, and reproduced in a facsimile edifice 
on the Shaw Garden grounds, where it stands, to this day. 
From that time on, there was frequent going and coming be- 
tween the Shaw mansion and the Carstang lodging house, 
attended by frequent presents of choice and beautiful flowers 
from the defendant's famous garden, sent by the defendant's 
servants to the plaintiff; and it was the task of the plaintiff's 
counsel to uemonstrate to the jury that these charming inter- 
changes betokened a marriage engagement between the 
septuagenar'an defendant and the good looking and ‘still 
youthful pi-..tiff. Partly through the skillful examination 
of witnesses, chiefly servants of the defendant's household, 
by Shreve, but mainly through the dextrous management of 
the case by Wright, and the thrilling eloquence, with which, 
in his closing speech, he presented the claims of a poor young 
woman against her inconstant rich suitor, the plaintiff won 
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her case. The jury gave her a verdict for the full amount 
claimed—one hundred thousand dollars—and that, too, 
although the chief counsel for the defendant was Edward 
Bates, who, as a jurist, never had a superior at the Missouri 
bar, and who afterwards was the first attorney general in 
President Lincoln’s cabinet. But lawsuits involving a hundred 
thousand dollars are not accustomed to be settled with one 
trial. It was manifest throughout the proceedings that the 
defendant’s cause had not been presented with the personal 
force which it was assumed to have been entitled to, and it 
was not difficult to secure a new trial, in which Wright had for 
his antagonist, Sam T. Glover, his inferior as an orator, but a 
rugged barrister, possessing in a high degree the personal 
fighting capacity which the case called for. At the trial, the 
jury gave a clean verdict for the defendant—and that was 
the end of the case. 

He was at the zenith of his popularity and power in 1861 
when the Civil War burst upon the land, tumbling politics, 
society, business, friendships and all else into disorder, and 
making havoc of ambitions, hopes, schemes and reputations 
and calling upon all, men, women and children, alike, to take 
one side or the other. Wright was Virginia born and raised— 
a ‘Tuckahoe,’ as he laughingly called himself; but he stepped 
out at once, and declared himself for the Union, little dreaming 
how soon he would be found on the other side. 

A curious, and amusing example of how little men knew 
their own footing, during these turbulent times is furnished 
in the relation between Major Wright and his friend, Thos. 
Skinker. Mr. Skinker was a gentleman farmer and slave 
owner in St. Louis county, who had come from the same part 
of Virginia with Wright. In the exciting discussions that 
preceded the election of members of the State Convention in 
the spring of 1861, Wright was called an “Unconditional 
Unionist,"”” and was accustomed to laugh at ‘my friend 
Skinker, who says he is willing to remain in the Union if he 
can have his rights, and, if not, thea to go out with the other 
Southern States.” And yet, after the capture of Camp 
Jackson, Wright abandoned the State Convention to which 
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he had been elected as an Unconditional Unionist, and went 
South to follow the Confederate cause, while his friend Skinker 
remained on his farm in St. Louis county, unmolested, through- 
out the war, and at his death left behind a name most aptly 
applied to one of the superb boulevards of St. Louis. 

It was a common sight for several months after the end 
of the war, to see the survivors of that large number of high 
spirited Missourians who had gone South to espouse the 
Confederate cause, drifting back into the State they still 
called their home, all clad in strange, old-fashioned clothes, 
and all of them needy, seedy, often times hungry, and all 
bearing on their subdued faces, the shadow of the lost cause. 
And it was pathetic, even to tears, to watch them as they 
sought their accustomed haunts, expecting to drop back into 
their old places, to find that their old places were filled by 
others. They had been gone only four years, they reasoned, 
and it would be an easy thing to renew the old friendships, 
take up the old pursuits, assert their old social, and profes- 
sional authoiity, recover their old influence, and still make 
their fortunes at the easy cost of readjusting themselves to the 
government which they had failed to overthrow, and which 
they were now more than glad to submit to and live under. 
But they soon recognized that the old things had passed away, 
and all things were new. In the brief period of four years 
there had been a violent and pitiless upturning and readjust- 
ment, which they could not fit into. They were as completely 
out of date, as the seedy garments they brought on their backs 
from the desolated and impoverished South, and they were 
as helplessly lost in the new order of things as a frayed out 
old-fashioned suit of clothes would be in a fashionable ball 
room. 

It did not take Major Wright long to recognize the 
changed order, nor to recognize that he could not conform to it. 
His situation was similar to that of Aleck Stephens of Georgia. 
Before the Civil War, he was recognized as one of the ablest 
and most eloquent members of the House of Representatives 
at Washington; and during the war he was Vice-President of 
the Confederate government. He possessed a high capacity 
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and aptitude for public affairs, and, after the wretched recon- 
struction period had well passed away, and the Southern 
people had become happily reconciled to the supremacy of the 
Federal authority, he was elected to Congress from his old 
district in Georgia, and it was expected, his recognized abilities 
would bring him into something like his old position of in- 
fluence and authority in the House. But he soon perceived, 
and what was more, felt that his old position was lost forever; 
and although he was treated with friendly deference and kind- 
ness by his fellow-members of the House, he was not, and 
could not be, at home in the strange new surroundings. He 
did not make a single speech, nor take an active part in the 
proceedings, and, at the close of his term, retired to private 
life. So, Major Uriel Wright, too, on his return from the 
South to St. Louis, after the close of the war, discovered that 
he could not, as he had hoped to, take up his professional life 
where he had dropped it four years before, and be again the 
brilliant, popular barrister he had been. His old haunts did 
not recognize him; the old court rooms were strange to him; 
new faces surrounded him; and methods of doing things, even 
in the old court house, were unfamiliar to him. He was 
strangely and uncomfortably out of place in the city where, 
once, every person he met was proud and glad to speak to 
him, and his great popularity placed at his refusal any position 
in the State he might desire. He was too ill at ease to live 
in the midst of such mutely hostile conditions, and, without 
making even an earnest effort to resume the practice of his 
profession, he sought the more hospitable soil of his native 
state, where he lived in comparative retirement to the day of 
his death. 
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EARLY DAYS IN PHELPS COUNTY 


BY LUCY ROUTT BRADFORD DUNCAN 


I was born in Pulaski county, now Phelps county, Mis- 
souri, on May 30, 1844, and have lived on or near the farm 
my father entered all my life. My parents were from Ken- 
tucky. Father came with his father from Louisville to Mis- 
souri in 1819, bringing all their property including negroes, 
cattle, horses and household goods. Grandfather Adam 
Bradford settled the farm called the Coppedge farm at Relfe 
on Spring creek, Phelps county. This land adjoined my 
father’s land. Here he erected a mill, carding machine and 
blacksmith shop. He ground all the grain for many miles 
around and carded the wool that was spun and woven into 
cloth that clothed the families of the early settlers. 

My grandfather, Adam Bradford, the son of Samuel 
Bradford cf Plymouth descent and Tabitha, his wife, was born 
in 1772. He was twice married, first to Nancy Cole, and 
secoad to Frances Neely, my grandmother, who came with 
him to Missouri. 

My father, Isaac Neely Bradford, was born November 
12, 1805. He married Martha Duncan on June 26, 1828. 
Five children were born to them as follows: four boys, Wil- 
liam, Robert, Isaac, John, and one daughter, Nancy Jane. 
All lived to be grown. Martha Duncan Bradford died 
November 30, 1839. Father married Frances Mary Vance 
on November 12, 1840. The six children born to this union 
were: three sons, Samuel, James, Moses, and three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Lucy, and Sarah. My mother, Frances Vance 
Bradford, died July 14, 1901, at the age of eighty-six. She 
was the daughter of Samuel Vance and Lucy Routt Vance 
of Kentucky, who moved to St. Francois county, Missouri, 
when she was a small child. She lived on the farm her father 
settled near Farmington until she married my father. My 
mother was a descendant of Andrew Vance, one of the early 
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settlers of Virginia and one of the founders of the Vance 
family of America. As my father’s farm was quite large, he 
owned a number of slaves, all of whom were freed during the 
Civil War. When they left, all his property was taken by the 
Federal government, and he was left with his land and two 
small sons to help cultivate the farm—four other sons being 
in the Confederate Army. One died from exposure in service, 
one was killed at the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, and one 
was wounded at the same battle. 

The negroes were contented at home and were forced 
to their freedom as they loved their master and were obedient 
to him, giving very little trouble. They were removed to 
Rolla, Missouri, the county seat of Phelps county, and all 
died there except one—Louis Bradford, who is now eighty-one 
years of age and is highly respected for his honesty, truthful- 
ness, and old-fashioned courtesy. The negroes were all 
clothed and fed from products of the farm. The old-fashioned 
hand loom and spinning wheel manufactured the wool, 
cotton and flax into cloth that was sewn into garments made 
by hand before sewing machines were in use. All were kept 
busy weaving, spinning, knitting and sewing the year ‘round 
in order to clothe so large a family. The food was nearly 
all raised on the farm, and only a very few groceries were 
bought in those days. Home canning was unknown and no 
one thought of buying canned goods from the stores. All 
supplies were hauled from St. Louis in ox and horse wagons. 
Father would send his teams twice each year for supplies, 
often four horses pulling a large wagon with a schooner bed 
filled with salt, sugar, coffee, rice, and other articles of mer- 
chandise. There was no market for butter, eggs, or any farm 
surplus. The farmers fed their grain to stock and drove 
the stock to market as there was no railroad near to ship. 

Since the Civil War times have changed wonderfully. 
There is now a railroad near and a market for all the farmer 
can raise. The loom, spinning wheel, and all old style hand- 
made work are things of the past, modern inventions have so 


excelled them that life is not so burdensome for the one who 
labors. 
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There were few schuols in my childhood. The country 
was sparsely settled so few children could be near a school. 
The teachers were hired by subscription, no districts being 
organized in the county. The patrons hired the best teachers 
they could find. Children were taught to read, write, and 
spell thoroughly before taking up other studies. Pupils 
were taught to spell from the old “blue back” speller, and 
most scholars could spell most of the words in it when the term 
ended. 

We had “‘spelling-bees’’ in the winter at the homes of our 
parents, and pupils and neighbors would come quite a dis- 
tance to take part in the spelling. We would change from 
one home to another to be near all the patrons. Our teacher 
would appoint two of the best scholars to select the spellers. 
The first would choose the best speller, and, of course, the 
second would choose the next best. There would be great 
rivalry and enthusiasm on both sides, the winning side gaining 
the honors. These ‘“‘spelling-bees’’ made all good spellers, 
and there was pleasure and sociability in our schools and neigh- 
borhood. 

In 1859 my father and Lyndsey Coppedge each donated 
one-half acre of land for a school. They furnished all the 
material for a building, paid all carpenter bills, and made the 
building ready for school. It was a large two-story edifice 
with pillars and colonial portico. They selected Professor 
E. S. Stoddard of Illinois and Professor Simeon Phillips of 
Vermont for instructors. There were no grades. Students 
might study any text books in use at that time. Pupils 
came from twenty-five to one hundred miles to attend the 
school, which was said to be the best in our section of Mis- 
souri, and was called Springdale Academy. After the Civil 
War, districts were organized and schools graded. A number 
of good teachers were educated in this Academy who have been 
very successful in their profession. The old Academy burned 
down on Tuesday night, January 4, 1898, and has never been 
rebuilt—an old landmark gone and sadly missed. The lower 
room was used for school and church, and the upper, later, 
for a lodge hall. 
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The first church in Phelps county was the Big Piney 
church of the old-school Primitive Baptists and was organized 
May 14, 1834, by the following members: Elders David 
Lenox, Thompson, and Snelson. The members were Pleasant 
Wayman, William Helms, Solomon King, I. N. Bradford, and 
L. L. Coppedge. This church has increased in membership 
and prospered. My mother, Frances M. Bradford, joined 
this church January 1, 1851. Isaac N. Bradford joined when 
the church was organized in 1854. Both parents were mem- 
bers of the same church until their death. One other eariy 
church was the Methodist, which was on a small stream called 
Mill Creek near the present site of Newburg. Two of their 
early ministers were Reverend Alfred Nichols and Reverend 
Abraham Morrow. They still hold services on the same old 
campground, but few faces are seen there that were seen in 
earlier days. I joined the Primitive Baptist church on Sep- 
tember 6, 1896, and still hold membership in the old church 
that my parents belonged to. 

I was married to Robert Bertley Duncan on January 6, 
1864, and went to his home in Topeka, Kansas, in March of 
the same year, staying there until July. At that time the 
Federal authorities issued orders to draft all men, and he, 
being a southern sympathizer, could not conscientiously 
fight against his principles. He hired to a man who had 
charge of a wagon train freighting supplies to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. These wagons, which contained supplies for Indians 
on reservations there, were drawn by oxen, and it was a long, 
tiresome journey with many hardships and dangers to be met. 
The Indians were hostile and would attack the train, stampede 
the cattle, kill all the men, and carry off the supplies. I came 
home and stayed at my father’s until he returned in November. 
We bought a small farm adjoining my father’s, and my hus- 
band and my brother-in-law, T. J. Montgomery, built a 
store on our land. We kept the store and postoffice until 
the close of the war. After the death of my father we bought 
the old home where I had grown to womanhood, and where 
we lived and reared our family of nine children—five sons 
and four daughters. The sons were Frank, Neely, Walter, 
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Robert and William. The daughters were Frances, Eliza- 
beth, Annie and Maud. My husband died May 26, 1897, 
but I am still living in the old home. My children are all 
near me and can visit me in a very short time, with the ex- 
ception of two sons who are in Montana and one son who is 
dead. I have twenty-two grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 

Great changes have come about siace old-pioneer days. 
We have Sunday Schools and many other religious societies 
that enlighten the younger generation. There are fine schools 
to educate and prepare the students for progress in all voca- 
tions of life. Progress has made this a better world to live 
in. Labor is not so burdensome with all the inventions of 
modern machinery and is still progressing for the betterment 
of humanity. There are only a few old landmarks left that 
were made by the first settlers and some few old buildings. 
Farms have changed until the pioneer would hardly know 
what was once his home. 

I am living in the house my father built nearly a century 
ago. It was built of large trees taken from the virgin forest 
and hewn smooth on both sides. There are two large rooms 
below, with huge stone fireplaces in each, and two rooms above. 
Wide double porches extend on both sides. It was later 
ceiled, weatherboarded, painted, and a number of additions 
added. It is in a perfect state of preservation at the present 
time. There are apple trees in the orchard that my father 
planted eighty-five years ago that are still bearing fruit. 
Some cedar posts are around the yard that were set seventy- 
five years ago. The old smoke-house is just like it was built 
eighty-five years ago, and still doing service for the family. 

Indians were plentiful when my father and grandfather 
settled here. Game of all kinds was abundant. My father 
often pointed out the place where he had killed a large black 
bear and the tree where they hung it until he could return for 
a horse to bring it home. Panthers and wolves were every- 
where and the settlers had trouble with them killing domestic 
animals. All kinds of wild fruit grew and orchards were 
planted. When they came into bearing, the housewives 
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would pare the apples, cut them in small pieces and lay in the 
sunshine to dry. Later these would be stored for winter use. 
There were no cook stoves in my first recollection. Our 
early cooking was done over the fire place and in a huge brick 
oven built in the yard, with the cooking utensils suited to 
those times. Father’s negro man, Joe, was our head cook 
and took much pride in displaying his culinary skill on all 
state occasions. His ginger cakes and sweet cider had more 
than local fame, as my father, the most indulgent of masters, 
allowed him the privilege of selling these for his own pecuniary 
benefit at sales, barbecues and like events. 

My father bought the first cook stove in our neighborhood. 
It was called a step-stove—two places for cooking on each 
step. It was a great improvement over the open fire place 
cooking. Uncle Lindsay Coppedge, our nearest neighbor, 
bought the first sewing machine. I think it was a Wheeler 
and Wilcox and what a woncer to all the neighbors to see it 
sew. But in a short time they were in many homes. There 
have been few inventions that have helped the housewife 
more than the sewing machine. 

In my first school days there were no steel pens or pencils. 
The scholars used goose quills for pens and kept our teacher 
busy when not having classes making and sharpening pens, 
which was quite a task for the teachers. 

There were no envelopes in those days and letters were 
seaied with small red seals stamped similar to the postage 
stamp of today. Seals were bought in small, round, wooden 
boxes, each containing one hundred. 

I have penned this brief sketch of early days, while my 
memory still serves me, and dedicate same to all those who 
are interested in preserving these facts of pioneer history for 
posterity. 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM IN MISSOURI 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 


THE NEW JOURNALISM ABROAD. 


One of the high planes in the evolution of the new journal- 
ism in Missouri was reached in 1902. E. W. Stephens came 
down from Columbia and laid before the press and publicity 
committee of the St. Louis World’s Fair a plan for foreign 
press propaganda. Mr. Stephens’ own experience and that 
of Walter Williams in developing the organization and in- 
creasing the efficiency of first the Missouri Press Association 
and later the National Editorial Association had impressed 
them with the possibilities of what might be done by direct 
effort with the press of other countries in the interest of the 
World’s Fair. 

The late Robert H. Stockton was chairman of the press 
and publicity committee. Daniel M. Houser of the Globe- 
Democrat, Charles W. Knapp of the Republic, William C. 
Steigers of the Post-Dispatch, Nathan Frank of the St. Louts 
Star and John Schroers of the Westliche Post were members 
of the committee. The plan of E. W. Stephens was adopted 
without hesitation. Walter Williams was made World’s 
Fair Commissioner to the Foreign Press and sent abroad. 
Up to that time the foreign exploitation of the World’s Fair 
had taken the form of correspondence and of commissioners 
to various governments and to foreign commercial and 
manufacturing organizations. Before Mr. Williams had been 
gone a month on his world travels results were showing this 
to be the most effective form of foreign exploitation, next to 
the record-breaking tour of European capitals by President 
David R. Francis. 
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THE WORLD’S PRESS PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Williams’ journey brought not only immediate 
publicity and interest on the part of the newspapers of other 
countries. It prompted the coming of more foreign news- 
paper men than had ever before attended an American ex- 
position. And it led up to one of the crowning achievements 
of the St. Louis World’s Fair—the World’s Press Parlia- 
ment. President Roosevelt sent Secretary of State John 
Hay to St. Louis to extend the welcome of the government of 
the United States to this World’s Press Parliament. Sir 
Hugh Gilzeaa-Reid came from England to preside over the 
Parliament. The late Captain Henry King, editor of the 
Globe-Democrat, as chairman of the executive committee, 
took leave of absence from his office down town and lived on 
the World’s Fair grounds, occupying a suite in one of the 
Washington University dormitories, and giving all of his 
time to the arrangements for the Parliament. 

Not until the sessions were underway was there public 
realization of the significance of this gathering of five thousand 
newspaper men and women—the greatest in the history of 
journalism. From Europe alone came three hundred, rep- 
resenting the newspapers of nearly every capital and important 
city. Leading journalists of thirty-seven foreign countries 
participated in the Parliament. Every state and territory 
and possession of the United States was largely represented. 
Officers or members of forty-three states and district press 
associations attended the Parliament and held meetings in 
their state building. Four sessions of the Parliament were 
held, two of them in the great Festival Hall. On one evening a 
general reception to all newspaper men and women was given 
in the West Pavilion. On Saturday afternoon of Parlia- 
ment Week, the Federation of Women’s Clubs held a Press 
session and gave a reception to the visiting newspaper men 
and women who thronged the German building. One after- 
noon was given up to a steamboat excursion on the Mississippi. 
President Francis entertained the foreign visitors at dinner. 

But these social amenities were incidental. They were 
not permitted to overshadow or obscure the serious purposes 
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of the Parliament. At the opening session, May 19, 1904, 
more than three thousand auditors sat in Festival Hall when 
Captain Henry King presented Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls. 
The prayer sounded a keynote for this extraordinary gathering: 


We thank Thee that Thou hast so largely used the press in the past as 
Thine instrument for the dissemination of knowledge and truth and light 
throughout the whole world. Still purify it and exalt it and enlarge it 
that more and more it may be Thine instrument in hastening the day when 
the knowledge of Thee shall cover the whole earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 

We thank Thee for Thy kind providence which has watched over 
Thy servants and has brought them here in safety and in peace; still be 
Thou their shield and their guide, keeping in Thy service and guiding them 
in all their ways; and we ask that all their deliberations at this time may 
result in the promotion of human good and so redound greatly to Thy glory. 


At this first session two other impressive utterances gave 
the Parliament the inspiration which was to continue to the 
end of the three days. Captain Henry King recalled that 
Thomas Jefferson had said he would prefer newspapers with- 
out a government to a government without newspapers. He 
reminded the Parliament that the century which the World's 
Fair was commemorating had seen the growth of the Press 
from 5,000 to 50,000 newspapers. And then he said: 


The press of the world in its present state of development and ascend- 
ency is above everything else an agency of peace. It labors arduously and 
assiduously to promote the tranquility of the universe, so that the brains 
and hands of mankind may have opportunity of attaining the utmost 
success. The basis of its philosophy, the ideal of its imagination, is the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It realizes that in all history there 
is the rumble of drums and the pungent scent of battle smoke; it under- 
stands that we are still condemned for our sins to face the horrors of war 
from time to time, but it seeks to alleviate and circumscribe and ultimately 
abolish these lamentable interruptions. The dominant tendency of its 
influence is to obliterate parallels and meridians, to reach over intervening 
mountains and across estranging seas, and bring all nations and all people 
together in amicable rivalry for the advancement of their common interests. 

There lies the chief significance of this occasion. The recognition of 
+he press as an essential factor in the triumphs of peace which are here 
being illustrated and celebrated is most fitting, and could not reasonably 
have been omitted. In all the templed splendor of art, science and in- 
dustry assembled to form this greatest of World’s Fairs, there could be 
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nothing more appropriate and inspiring than a Parliament of the world’s 
newspapers. Your speaker esteems it the privilege of a lifetime to stand 
in your presence and to convey to you in the name of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase a cordia! and comprehensive welcome here at the center of our be- 
loved country—God bless it and hold up its goings in His paths that its 
footsteps slip not, and may its beautiful flag wave forever as a symbol of 
enlightened and beneficent service and glory. 


JOHN HAY’S MISSION OF JOURNALISM. 


Secretary of State John Hay closed one of the most 
memorable addresses of his long and varied career, ranging 
through journalism and diplomacy, from Springfield, IIl., 
correspondent of the Missouri Democrat, progenitor of the 
Globe-Democrat, to the head of the Roosevelt Cabinet, with 
these thrilling appeals to the Press Parliament. 


With these miraculous facilities, with this unlimited power comes also 
an enormous responsibility in the face of God and man. Iam not here to 
preach to you a gospel whose lessons are known to you far better than to 
me. I am not calling sinners to repentance, but I am following a good 
tradition in stirring up the pure minds of the righteous by way of re- 
membrance. It is well for us to reflect on the vast import, the endless 
chain of results, of that globe-encircling speech you address each day to 
the world. Your winged words have no fixed flight! like the lightning, 
they traverse the ether according to laws of theirown. They light in every 
clime; they influence a thousand different varieties of minds and manners. 
How vastly important is it, then, that the sentiments they convey should 
be those of good will rather than of malevolence, those of national concord 
rather than of prejudice, those of peace rather than of hostility. The 
temptation to the contrary is almost irresistible I acknowledge with con- 
trition how often I have fallen by the way. It is far more amusing to 
attack than to defend, to excite than to soothe. But the highest victory 
of great power is that of self-restraint, and it would be a beneficent result 
of this memorable meeting, this ecumenical council of the press, if it taught 
us all—the brethren of this mighty priesthood—that mutual knowledge 
of each other which would modify prejudices, restrain acerbity of thought 
and expression and tend in some degree to bring in that blessed time— 


“When light shall spread and man be liker man 
Through all the season of the Golden Year.” 


In the name of the President—writer, soldier, and statesman, eminent 
in all three professions and in all equally an advocate of justice, peace and 
good will—I bid you a cordial welcome with the prayer that this meeting 
of the representatives of the world’s intelligence may be fruitful in advan- 
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tage to the press of all nations and may bring us somewhat nearer to the 
dawn of the day of peace on earth and good will among men. Let us 
remember that we are met to celebrate the transfer of a vast empire from 
one nation to another without the firing of a shot, without the shedding 
of one drop of blood. If the press of the world would adopt and persist 
in the high resolve that war should be no more, the clangor of arms would 
cease from the rising of the sun to its going down, and we could fancy that 
at last our ears, no longer stunned by the din of armies, might hear the 
morning stars singing together and all the sons of God shouting for joy. 


PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Throughout the sessions the conviction was current that 
the Press Parliament should give impetus to a world-wide 
organization. The addresses dwelt on the importance of this. 
Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reed, in his inaugural, introduced this 
thought of what might come of the Parliament: 

“T want to see it resting upon a substantial basis. Is it 
going to be allowed to pass away like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, or are we—you and I and all of us—to make an at- 
tempt to give some element of permanency to this beautiful 
creation of yours?” 

At the third session, when there had been hearty and 
general approval of the idea of a world organization of journal- 
ists, Captain Henry King offered this resolution: 


That it is desirable in the interest of universal journalism to consider 
what steps, if any, should be taken with a view to giving permanency in 
some form to the Parliament of the Press, either by affiliation through the 
National Editorial Association, with the International Press Congress, or 
by the establishment of a separate or independent confederation in friendly 
alliance with the Congress. 


At the opening of the Parliament, a committee on resolu- 
tions was composed of: William Hill, of the London Dis- 
patch; H. Von Kupffer, of the Berlin Lokal Anseiger; Paul 
Desachy, of the Paris Journal Le Siecle; F. Crosbie Roles, of 
the Times, Colombo, Ceylon; Fritz Rotiers, of Brussels, 
president of the Belgium Press Commission; T. Clarkson, 
Auckland, New Zealand Star; M. Buhler, of the Bund, Berne, 
Switzerland; William Cullen Bryant, of the Brooklyn Times; 
Maj. W. W. Screws, of the Montgomery Advertiser. 
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Before a vote was taken member after member warmly 
supported the movement. Four of the speakers extended 
invitations to the proposed organization to meet in their 
respective countries. These were: 

Martin Van Raalte, of Het Vaterland, Holland; 

George Francoudis, of Athens, Greece; 

L. L. Rubinoff, of Russia; 

John Ferguson of the Colombo Observer, Ceylon. 

Almost the last act of the Parliament was the commis- 
sion given to Walter Williams, secretary of the Parliament, 
and several other officers “to embody, if possible, the idea 
in the above resolution in a practical scheme.” 

Thus the present-day highly influential and successful 
Press Congress of the World may be said to have had its 
formal initiative. 


EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM. 


Another of the significant developments of the Parlia- 
ment was the consideration given to education in Journalism. 
Speakers urged that Journalism be given place as a study in 
the schools, for the benefit of those intending to enter the 
profession. The older members stressed this strongly. Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid president of the Parliament, in his 
inaugural address, told that the British Institute of Journalists, 
with between three thousand and four thousand members, 
had incorporated with a charter which gave ‘“‘the power to 
create a scheme of education and a standard by which young 
men may be admitted to the profession.” 

The most striking address upon this subject of Journalism 
as a professional study was by Crosby S. Noyes, the veteran 
upbuilder of the most successful newspaper at the National 
Capital, The Washington Star. Mr. Noyes said: 


Mr, Joseph Pulitzer, in his admirable article in the North American 
Review, setting forth the aims of his projected College of Journalism, 
speaks of the good service it can accomplish in relieving the over-worked 
editor of the task of teaching raw reporters and writers how to report and 
how to write. This relief is something to be welcomed. Every editor 
of any experience knows what it is to have to teach the green candidate 
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for newspaper work in the very rudiments of journalistic knowledge. If 
his bump of self-esteem is largely developed he is apt to think he knows 
it all, and to be impatient of any tutelage. It is very difficult to get him 
to curb his propensity for “fine writing.” He has to be taught, with much 
effort, to avoid tautology, redundancy, stilted phraseology and the use of 
big, many-syllabled words; to cultivate precision and accuracy of style; 
to learn the right use of adjectives, and not to speak of Niagara Falls or a 
masterly piece of military strategy as “elegant”’ or “nice,’’ and of a minature 
or a piece of lace as “stunning,” “‘splendid,” “magnificent.” We not only 
need Colleges of Journalism, but so large is the number of young men and 
women now seeking for newspaper employment that the instruction in the 
profession should be taught in the public schools. 

In the matter of style the mission of the College or School of Journalism 
should not be to teach the ancient or modern languages. One of the hardest 
tasks of the tutor-editor is to teach his pupil, if college-bred, how to unlearn 
or unload all the pedantries of a classical university course with which he 
has been crammed. The student of journalism should be taught, an as 
well in the public schools as anywhere, to write with directness, precision 
and force; and there is no language in existence so capable of expressing 
ideas clearly, in words easily comprehended by every one, high or low, as 
plain, unembroidered English—the strong, simple diction of Bunyan, 
DeFoe and the English translators of the Bible. The student of style 
could have no better model set before him than that passage of wonderful 
beauty in the Bible, the twenty-third Psalm, commencing: 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 

“He maketh me lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” 

Most of the words in this psalm are of one syllable; not more than 
twenty of two syllables, and only one of three syllables. And in the im- 
mortal works of Bunyan and DeFoe, “The Pilgrim's Progress” and ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,”’ the words are mainly of one or two syllables. 


Four years later this ideal of the World’s Press Parlia- 
ment found realization in the establishment at Columbia, 
Missouri, of a school of journalism—the first full collegiate 
department in the history of the profession—with Dr. Walter 
Williams, general secretary of the Parliament, as dean. 


THE ETHICS OF THE EDITOR. 

To the conclusion that world organization of the Press 
was opportune; to the thought that Journalism must claim a 
place in the curriculums of the schools, the World’s Press 
Parliament added another significant conviction. It exalted 
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with no uncertain voice the plane of editorial opinion. To 
these utterances of 1904, the formation of the American Society 
of Editors is a normal sequence. The code of ethics in the 
constitution of the Society adopted in 1923 is the crystaliza- 
tion of what was said in the World’s Press Parliament. How 
fitting then that one, long and thoroughly identified with the 
new journalism in Missouri, should have pioneered this move- 
ment and should become the first president of the Society of 
American Editors, Casper S. Yost, born Missourian, serving 
journalistic apprenticeship on a Missouri country newspaper, 
joined the staff of the Globe-Democrat in 1889. Twenty-five 
years he was assistant in the editorial management by Joseph 
B. McCullagh and Captain Henry King. He succeeded the 
latter as editorial director of the Globe-Democrat. His zeal 
for the Society of American Editors grew out of his lifetime 
association with the new journalism of Missouri. 


Joseph Pulitzer was quoted in the Parliament as having 
advocated “the importance in a press college training of cul- 
tivating a class feeling among journalists, based upon morals, 
education and character, where, as at West Point, the student 
may be taught honor and pride in his profession.” Mr. 
Pulitzer, it was recorded, believed earnestly in journalists 
‘joining together in a bond of honorable association.” 


Joseph R. Fisher, of the Northern Whig, Belfast, Ireland, 
in one of the thought-inspiring addresses before the Parlia- 
ment, traced the evolution of the Press. 


“It was when the news-sheet allied itself to the pamphlet 
that the modern newspaper was born,” he said. 


From his review of the development of the Press, Mr. 
Fisher drew this conclusion: 


I have been led into this somewhat lengthy account of the origin and 
consolidation of the liberty of the press for the purpose, as you will have 
noticed, of establishing my position that its growth was not a thing of 
chance but that it took place because public poinion, which is the final 
court of appeal, had discovered in the press its best defense against civil 
or religious tyranny. It was opinion and not news that secured to the 
newspaper its present favored position—as a mere medium of news it 
would simply take its place along with roads, railways, telegraphs and 
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other modern appurtenances of civilization as a thing indispensable indeed 
to our convenience and to our business arrangements but not regarded with 
any special affection or confidence; on the contrary, indeed, as a power 
whose further growth would be watched with jealousy and apprehension 
lest it should in its turn be employed in the hands of some capitalistic 
monopoly as a masked battery against those popular rights and liberties 
which it was intended to defend. 


In two sentences John Temple Graves of the News, 
Atlanta, Georgia, gave the Parliament his idea of a code of 
ethics for the editor: 


Narrowness, intolerance, bitterness, injustice and character-wrecking, 
are unworthy of the greatness and of the power of the American press, 
and unworthy of the press of the world. 

It is one of the better things of the coming day—one of the better 
things that this great Parliament must bring—that the press shall be faith- 
ful without being fierce, loyal without lying, true to its friends, just to its 
enemies, and as fearlessly fair as it shall be splendidly free. 


Mr. Graves forecasted the coming, near at hand, of greater 
power to the editor: 


The Press of America—and by the testimony of these eminent visitors 
—the press of the world is passing through transition stages of develop- 
ment to a higher and larger and nobler plane than it has ever occupied 
before. 

There was a period of American history when the editorial page made 
the newspaper. In that day great men with great characters—great 
editors, like Horace Greely and George D. Prentiss and Duff Green, 
moulded the opinions of the time and were followed by a clientele as 
devoted and as numerous as the ballots that followed the faith and the 
fortunes of Clay and Calhoun. 

Then came the telegraph, and the news agencies and the winged 
lightnings flashing the day’s doings around the world, while individuality 
lapsed, have made for a quarter of a century the news columns supreme 
and the editorial page subordinate. 

Today the commercial instinct is the dominant force of civilization 
the dollar is the despot, and the trail of the trade mark is over us all. 

But tomorrow brings back the man. The great editor looms once 
more upon the horizon. The ruling force, the guiding intelligence, the 
imperial mind that sways, shall once again be throned in the sanctum 
rather than wrapped in the statesman’s toga or magnified in the politician’s 
wiles. 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF DUDEN 


BY WILLIAM G, BEK 


SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE 


A thing absolutely amazing in Frederick Muench’s story 
is his ability to keep alive his interest in intellectual matters, 
particularly during the first years of American residence, in 
that terrific struggle for the preservation of his physical 
existence. So many intellectuals who came to our shores soon 
succumbed to the inevitable ennui and soon became stultified, 
in the harrowing struggle for life. Not so with Muench. 
Buoyantly his spirit rose the instant that the physical needs 
had been satisfied. 

In the foreword to his book dealing with Materialism and 
Dualism* he wrote: ‘‘My philosophic studies, so earnestly 
carried on in my younger years, were violently interrupted 
by my migration to the new world. I had to seize the ax 
and the plow, had to teach the children of my community, 
had to instruct my fellow immigrants how to till their field, 
care for their orchards and their vineyards. With all these 
urgent demands it is obvious that I could allow myself but 
little time each day for recreation and leisure.” 

These few hours he employed industriously, with a rare 
capacity of concentration, to serious study, in order that his 
mind might not become dulled in the monotony of the hum- . 
drum of daily routine. Not only Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
other heroes of German philosophy were his intellectual com- 
panions in his humble cabin on the Missouri. He followed 
also more recent investigators in their endeavor to fathom the 
secrets of nature and to peer beyond the veil. In 1869 he 

™Materialismus und Dulismus, beleuchtet vom heutigen Standpunkt der 


Wissenschaft’, Ein Buch fuer denkende Leser von Friedrich Muench, Philadelphia 
1871. 


“* Materialism and Duaiism, viewed from the Standpoint of present-day Science". 
A Book for thoughtful Readers, by Frederick Muench. 
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wrote: “I have recently read the latest work of Ludwig 
Feuerbach, ‘Gottheit, Freiheit und Unsterblichkeit,’ (Deity, 
Freedom and Immortality); however, it satisfies me far less 
than the authors earlier and highly intellectual work entitles 
‘Theogenie’ (Theogony). At the same time I read with 
keenest interest the most recent work of Dr. A. N. Boehner, 
‘Naturforschen und Kulturleben in ihren neuesten Ereignissen’ 
(Nature study and civilized Life in their most recent mani- 
festations). It was this work which really inspired me to 
lend a hand to those of my fellow countrymen who are seeking 
after the truth.” 

Concerning his endeavors in the realm of the intellectual 
he wrote as follows: ‘‘Even in the first years of my residence 
in America I utilized some occasional leisure hours for the 
composing of articles for various German newspapers. Since 
there were organized in our neighborhood and in more remote 
places German congregations, unattached to any synod or 
church body, I wrote a little work, published in pamphlet 
form: ‘Ueber Religion und Christentum, eine Aufforderung 
zur besonnenen Pruefung an die Deutschen in Nordamerika,’ 
(Concerning Religion and Christianity, a Challenge for Care- 
ful Consideration addressed to the Germans in North America). 
In order also to be useful to my English-speaking neighbors, 
I issued a pamphlet of similar content under the title: ‘A 
Treatise on Religion and Christianity, Orthodoxy and Ration- 
alism’. The well-known Theodore Parker aided me in getting 
the latter work printed in Boston.” 

Muench’s philosophical Weltanschauung is perhaps best 
expressed in his conclusion to his ‘Fuenf Reden ueber Religion, 
Aberglauben und vernuenftiges Meénschentum’, (Five Ad- 
dresses concerning Religion, Superstition and rational Human- 
ity). “If you should ask concerning that of which man is 
certain in this world, whether his be the simple untutored mind 
or that of the deepest thinker or most profound investigator, 
the answer must be, that you may err in everything that your 
senses may suggest to you and your keenest evaluation may 
prove to be sham and delusion. Of one thing you may be as 
certain as you are about your own existence, however, namely, 
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that you are not merely a being of sensuous impulses, that your 
thinking, feeling and wishing yearns for a spiritual world, 
that, whatever may be the law of your physical existence, the 
law of your soul-life is the true, the spiritually well-pleasing, 
the all overtowering beauty of morally regulated endeavor 
and action. If you yourself are clear in this matter, you look 
confidently into the future. Our task it is to combat ignorance, 
superstition and above all moral baseness, wherever and how- 
ever we can, and in their place but a rational, ennobled 
humanity, by educating all to the recognition of the truth 
and teaching them their own sacred duties as human beings, 
by securing for all equal rights, by entwining’‘around all human 
beings the bond of fraternity, and thus make even this earthly 
home to be that which it unfortunately is not yet for the 
majority of mortals, a dwelling place of peace, of nobility, of 
the greatest well beingofall. All other imminent and urgent 
questions can and will be solved if the honest and earnest 
will is not lacking, without which no success, whatsoever, is 
possible in life.” This we must accept as Muench’s confession 
of faith, expressed in terms of metaphysics. 

It is not surprising that Muench was never strongly 
attracted by materialism. In spite of his free thought in- 
clination there always remained a good bit of the old theologian 
in him. He had only discarded the forms of dogma. To his 
end his whole being remained true to dualism. He was, in 
fact, one of the most zealous and thorogoing defenders of it 
which the liberal element produced, not only in America, but 
anywhere. This consistent stand caused him much annoyance. 
His separation from the orthodox church, which became a 
reality in Missouri, brought him the enmity of churchmen, 
especially the clergy and heads of church bodies, upon him. 
They hunted him up in his pioneer home, to induce him to 
come back to the service, which he had abandoned. In a 
letter dated February 6, 1878, Muench wrote as follows: 
“During the first year of my settlement in Missouri (1834), 
there came to my home in the forest a rather young man who 
introduced himself as Dr. Johann Georg Buettner, a member 
of the western Lutheran Synod. He had learned that I had 
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been a Lutheran clergyman in Germany, and had assumed that 
I would aid the synod in organizing a Luthern congregation 
and work for the erection of a church building in the new 
settlement.* I replied that my countrymen, for the time, 
had all they could do to provide homesteads for their families, 
and if these had been procured I proposed first of all to aid in 
the establishment of schools, in order that the growing genera- 
tion should not lapse into ignorance and vulgarity. I declared 
that I was not at all interested in establishing a church system 
here such as existed in the old home country. 

“Dr. Buettner left me very much dissatisfied, and present- 
ly I learned that he attacked me in one of the few German 
papers then existing in the West. I replied to this attack and 
then dismissed the angry churchman from my mind. In 
time I discovered that he appeared as my adversary in the 
Saxon ‘Auswanderer Zeitung’ (Journal of Emigration), which 
appeared at Hildburghausen, and of which he was the pub- 
lisher. I myself had close connection with the ‘Allgemeine 
Auswanderer Zeitung’ (General Journal of Emigration) which 
appeared in Bremen. Since my judgment regarding con- 
ditions in the new world by no means coincided with the views 
of Dr. Buettner, there began a pen feud between him and me 
which was fought out for some years on European soil.” 

Dr. Buettner was, however, not satisfied with this news- 
paper controversy. In his two volume work dealing with the 
United States, which appeared in 1844, he attacked Muench 
and held him up as an example to be avoided. 

Strange to say, after his controversy with Buettner 
regarding orthodoxy he presently found himself attacked from 
the opposite direction, that of liberalism. His free thought 
expressions were in part interpreted as materialism and in 

*On one occasion Muench wrote: “I have never had a parsonage in 
America. However, upon the urgent request of my countrymen I frequently 
delivered cultural and educational addresses. I have never assumed the title 


of pastor in America, I lived like the others from the bard toil of my hands 
and declined every offer of a more comfortable position.” 


Dr. J. G. Buettner, ‘Die Vereingten Staaten von Nord Amerika. Mein 
Aufenthalt und meine Reisen darin von 1834 bis 1841." 

The United States of North America. My sojourn and travels therein 
from 1834 to 1841. 
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part as radicalism, when in fact he leaned more toward 
pantheism. 

Soon after his coming to Missouri he became a frequent 
contributor to the papers in St. Louis, to the “Lichtfreund,” 
published by Edward Muehl, first in Cincinnati and later in 
Hermann, Missouri, also to J. G. Wesselhoeft’s ‘Alte und neue 
Welt” in Philadelphia. 

Muench’s literary activity was by no means limited to 
philosophic studies regarding materialism, dualism and 
spiritualism. He tried his hand with more or less success in 
almost every realm of literature. He wrote: ‘‘The varied 
literary activity was instructive and encouraging to me, altho 
it contributed little to an improvement of my economic con- 
dition, for in many cases I lost all pecuniary emoluments, 
and sometimes I even had to make direct financial sacrifices.” 

For a long time Muench wrote under the nom de plume 
of “Far West’’. But his writings were too incisive and he 
pursued a definitely defined tendency too consistently to 
remain long incognito among his readers. Presently it be- 
came an open secret, that on the far-off banks of the Mis- 
souri, on the same spot of earth which once Duden had trod, 
there lived the author of those articles so full of life and vigor, 
and that he was none other than the one-time pastor of 
Niedergemuenden, Frederick Muench. He became the 
favorite author of the German-American people, for he wrote 
about the things which the people found worth knowing and 
advantageous. He wrote concerning agricultural conditions, 
immigration, the life of the American pioneer, events of the 
time, political and social conditions, in brief about every- 
thing that touched the people intimately. At the same time 
his style and manner of writing was exemplary, and was in 
marked contrast to the many crass depictions of American 
conditions as they appeared in print at that time. 

It is difficult to tabulate all the things that came from his 
untiring pen. We quote from his own words: ‘At the 
request of Henry Boernstein of St. Louis I translated the 
latter’s ‘Secrets of St. Louis’ into the English language. Then 
I published five short novels which I wrote during the leisure 
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hours of several winters. They appeared in several news- 
papers. Four of them were printed several times. My pur- 
pose in writing these novels was to preserve from forgetfulness 
the recollection of the record of the time of my own rather 
remarkable youth. Moreover, I wished to depict American 
conditions, especially in so far as they touched upon German 
immigration. Then, too, I wished to sketch some characters 
that had come under my observation, and finally I desired 
to communicate certain points of view which I had arrived 
at after long and serious consideration and reflection. Since 
I do not claim any extraordinary power of invention, I have 
never undertaken any larger piece of work. I should not 
have had the time to do so even if I had desired it. The first 
of the above novels: “The Refugee in Missouri’ I myself 
regard as the most successful. 

“The so-called “‘Turnerbund’ (Turner League) for several 
years, beginning with 1856, offered prizes annually for literary 
efforts. The first and the second years the prize was awarded 
to me alone. The third time it was divided between my 
production and that of Doctor Roesch of St. Louis. In the 
summer of 1860 my work dealing with the subject: ‘Is the 
Union in danger’ was declared worthy of the prize but the 
honor was actually awarded to Mr. Hielscher of Indianapolis. 
I had defended the thesis that an attempt of separation was 
imminent, while my competitor had pointed to a more remote 
probability of such an attempt. 

“In the summer of 1858 Mr. C. L. Brai of New York 
visited me at my farm and expressed the wish that I should 
write a work dealing with the State of Missouri, for the pur- 
pose of inducing a greater influx of German immigrants into 
Missouri. He expressed the hope that this would have s 
decided influence upon the further development of the state, 
as also upon the future solution of the slave question. With 
these aims in mind I undertook the work and furnished the 
manuscript at the appointed time. Scarcely, however, had the 
book been printed in New York when a request came from the 
publisher that I should undertake a trip across the ocean in 
order to take the necessary steps for the distribution of the 
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work in Germany and Switzerland. It was hard for me to 
decide to leave my family for eight months, and at the age 
of sixty to undertake such a mission, but finally I obeyed the 
call when the request became more and more urgent and insist- 
ent. How glad I am now that I did go! In April 1859 I departed. 
I bore all the hardship of the journey with ease. After an 
absence of twenty-five years I again saw my beloved home- 
land, my dear kin and the companions of my youth. I 
traveled thru a large part of Switzerland and Germany. I 
now really learned to know my native land, for which formerly 
my limited means had afforded no opportunity. I became 
acquainted with many of the leading men. I attained the 
purpose of my going, and arrived hale and hearty in the circle 
of my family toward the end of November. 

“Before my departure for Europe I had, upon request, 
written a ‘Anleitung zum Weinbau in Nordamerika’ (Direc- 
tion for Grapeculture in North America), which was first 
published in the ‘Mississippi Handelszeitung’ (Mississippi 
Trade Journal), and which since then has appeared in book 
form. My observations and experiences, made during my 
journey, I communicated to my American friends in the 
‘Westliche Post,’ the ‘Criminalzeitung’ and other papers. 
For the Germans I left a word of farewell in a pamphlet, 
published in Bremen, and entitled: ‘Die Zukunft von Nord- 
amerika, und Blicke aus der alten Welt in die neue, (The 
Future of North America, and a glance from the old World 
into the new). 

“In 1860 I was made editor-in-chief of the ‘Farmer 
Zeitung,’ an agricultural paper, in St. Louis. Moreover, I 
was asked to furnish several scientific contributions. In no 
event will I cease to exert my strength, as long as it holds 
out, if it is not with the pen, then at least with the spade, the 
pruning shears, the grafting knife, and even with the ax of 
the pioneer. 

“Of inspiring intercourse I had indeed more during my 
first years of residence in Missouri than now. Three years 
after I came my younger brother also left Germany and 
settled close to my place, so that until recently we lived only 
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a few hundred paces apart. With him I was accustomed to 
exchange most frequently my ideas and so missed intercourse 
with others but little. Our youthful recollections were the 
same in a large measure, and in striving and the philosophy 
of life we were closer to each other than is ordinarily the case 
even among brothers. Of my children eight are still living, 
and I have thirteen grandchildren. I can easily reach them 
all, and scarcely fear to be left helpless in my old age. My 
second son now manages my farm.” 


The above part of Muench’s autobiography was written 
in March 1861. 


Ten years later he resumed the chronicling of his life 
story. ‘Very soon after I had written the above part of my 
biography the gruesome Civil War began. In an extensive 
settlement I was the one most hated by the southern sympa- 
thizers. At a meeting, which took place not far irom my 
home, it was resolved to kill me, burn my house and violently 
expel my family. From far and near friends offered me their 
protection. But I declined to leave my threatened home- 
stead as a fugutive, nor would I become a burden to others. 
So I remained where I was. While my two older sons cerved 
in the homeguard, the two younger ones joined Sigel’s regi- 
ment, took part in the capture of Camp Jackson in St. Louis, 
fought at Wilson’s Creek, where the youngest of the two, a 
splendid youth of eighteen, fell. The other continued in the 
service of his country to the end of the war. 


“In the autum of 1861 the three counties of Warren, St. 
Charles and Montgomery chose me their state senator. 
Just the four years during which I occupied this office were 
the most important and the most decisive for our state, 
when amid great toil and constant struggle the new order of 
things had to be established. In consequence of the excessive 
exertion during this service, especially during the last session, 
I returned home so weakened physically, that I required years 
for a complete recovery.” 
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Concerning Muench's activity as a state senator Frank 
Rodmann,* former Secretary of State of Missouri, wrote a 
most interesting article for the “Illinois Staatszeitung,” 
This article is appended to the book entitled “Frederick 
Muench’s Collected Works”, cited above. In this article 
Rodmann describes Muench’s share in those weighty events 
most splendidly, and faithfully characterizes the man. We 
quote from Rodmann: “I learned to know the old gentle- 
man (Mr. Muench) in the spring of 1862 in St. Louis. In 
the field of political progress he was an untiring fighter. 
His mind was always alert, in spite of his age. He was ever 
ready to pick up the gauntlet in a contest of wits. He was 
eagle-eyed in the recognition of every low and vulgar motive. 
Like a steel blade he was pliant, tenacious and keen-edged 
in the combating of all that is base. Political bartering was 
hateful to him. Policy and expediency found no favor in his 
sight. He expressed himself.in these words on this point: 
‘In politics the American prefers to tack even tho the wind is 
driving him with full sails into the desired haven. In politics 
the American prefers to be considered cunning and crafty 
rather than honest and straightforward.’ 

“The first legislative session which Muench attended, 
as a member of the senate, assembled December 30, 1862, in 
Jefferson City. My official position gave me the best op- 
portunity to observe daily the striving and the activity of 
‘Far West,’ ‘Papa’ Muench, as he was at that time called by 
his friends. 

“That legislative session was the first one since the 
organization of the state which dared to attack the institu- 
tion of slavery. The composition of that legislative body 
was siagularly mixed. The Democrats consisted in a large 
measure of sympathizers of the South, and were united in 
their action. The Republican party, if one could call it 
such at that time, was, as regards the slave question, a most 
varicolored bedy. Roughly it may be divided into two parts, 
the ‘claybanks’ and the ‘charcoals’. The former favored a 


*Frank Rodman of Buchanan County was Secretary of State from 1865- 
1871. 
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moderate and gradual policy of emancipation, as it was 
represented by its chief advocate, Breckenridge, in the so- 
called Gamble state convention, which recommended: ‘That 
all slaves born after the first of January 1865, after they have 
reached their twenty-fifth year shall be liberated and colonized, 
and that the importation of slaves shall be forbidden, and that 
this proposal, if accepted by the convention, shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people in August of 1864.’ The 
position of the radicals or ‘Charcoals’ is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a letter of B. Gratz Brown, addressed to Preetorius 
and other Germans, prior to the time of his election by this 
legislature to the United States Senate. In this letter we 
read: . ‘As far as I am concerned I know in our position and 
in this commonwealth no difference between the pro-slavery 
party and the party of the rebellion. Neither do I allow my- 
self to be misguided, or deceived by the hypocritical and 
cunning suggestion to confirm and protect slavery for a series 
of years, and to give and assure to it new guaranties under the 
mask of gradual emancipation. Such policy of emancipation 
should deceive no one, least of all that part of the people 
whose life and property is so unpardonably risked by such a 
procedure.’ 

“That Muench belonged to the ‘Charcoals’ needs scarcely 
be affirmed. Unfortunately he lacked all experience as a 
law-giver. Neither was he entirely free from prejudice, so 
that he frequently by his zealous and impetuous procedure 
against the slave question exposed himself to jest and cynical 
remarks of his opponents. In spite of that he was held in 
high respect by his democratic colleagues, because they were 
convinced of his sincerity and his unbribable honesty. Every 
bill submitted by him that did not attack the institution. of 
slavery was respectfully received by them and treated with 
attention. 

“Carlisle once said, that the best gift which nature could 
give man was a keen vision to recognize quickly the good and 
separate and winnow it from the bad.” Muench was one of 
these fortunate men, and he possessed, at the same time, the 

moral courage to combat or to praise, what to his keen insight, 
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appeared goodorbad. I recall that afteralongand strenuous 
session he made himself comfortable one evening in my office 
behiad the senate chamber, to recover and collect himself a 
little. The committee on emancipation had handed in a 
majority and a minority report, as to how the emancipation 
of the slaves might be best brought about without doing harm 
to the material interests of the state. Muench, with his 
accustomed fire and zeal, had participated in the debate and 
had been rather roughly handled by the Democrats. I took 
occasion to remark that his fiery procedure and his untiring 
zeal might hurt the good cause, because it could not be fore- 
seen in what position the coming events on the theater of war 
might place the advocates of emancipation and especially 
the Germans of Missouri. He replied rather bruskly: ‘Don’t 
lose you courage. The oppressed people of Europe lost their 
independence and freedom, the negro lost his person besides. 
All persons are regarded as humans, the negro is regarded as 
an animal. Who will take his part if we don’t doit? Every 
barbarity and every shameful deed is committed against the 
negro and his kin, and in order to cast off responsibility he is 
reckoned among the animals. If he then seeks his freedom 
as every animal does, he is again reckoned among the human 
beings, and inhuman laws are invoked against him. The 
rabble hates him, the masses despise him, vulgarity pursues 
him. He is nothing, possesses nothing in the world, no power, 
no right, no property, no influence, no family, indeed not even 
himself. Let my opponents, for the time being, decry my 
action and my endeavor as idealogy, foolishness, swindle, 
and humbug, they too will learn to know the logic of fact, for 
this war can end only with the complete extermination of 
slavery.’ 

“Then he continued: ‘You ask me what is to become of 
the Germans in Missouri if I am mistaken? Let us not take 
the time to think about that, the present belongs to us, and 
let us trust in the future. Let us not cease in our work and 
let us await events hopefully. From afar I see arise the dawn 
of better times for free Missouri. Therefore I protest against 
all trading, against every policy of compromise in the form 
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of gradual emancipation, by the acceptance of which the 
present generation would derive no benefit. Such a policy of 
emancipation might in the end become dangerous for Mis- 
souri, for if we enter such conditions and obligations then our 
hands are tied, and the state is obliged to protect the institu- 
tion until such conditions are fulfilled. I am convinced that 
the Union will come forth victorious from the struggle, and 
the unconditional freedom of the slaves will become a fact as 
an unavoidable consequence. On her noisless sandals Nemesis 
approaches. The slaveowners recognize that they have gone 
too far, but they cannot caii their ‘Quos ego’, to the unfettered 
demon of war’. 

“The prophetic words of the old gentleman became 
reality, and they characterize the state of mind by which he 
was guided during that first session of the legislature. Pay- 
ment by the federal government to loyal slaveowners for their 
runaway slaves and also their freed slaves he was, for the 
sake of peace, not opposed to, altho he could not become 
enthusiastic about it. 

“In spite of an impetuous temperament, he accustomed 
himself to the give and take of verbal thrusts in debate. I 
recall the following incident. Senator Gordon of Boone 
county had worked out a long address to prove that tho the 
slaveowners were willing to accept greenbacks for their mules 
and cattle, they were perfectly in their right to demand pay- 
ment in gold for their slaves, and added that if the senator 
from Warren (Muench) were in his place he would think and act 
in the same way. Muench requested the privilege of inter- 
rupting the speaker, and remarked dryly that it was a matter 
of indifference to him in what kind of money the senator 
demanded payment for property sold to the government, 
whether in greenbacks or in gold. Hitherto the slaveowners 
had placed their mules above the negro, he was pleased to 
hear that the senator had changed his mind, and had placed 
the negro above the mule, since he demanded gold for the 
former and would accept the so much despised paper money 
for the latter. This was an important concession on the part 
of the senator, and he regarded this concession to be an im- 
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portant achievement of the radical party, and he believed to 
hear therein the faint ‘mea culpa’ of a repentant sinner. The 
resounding laughter that followed these remarks so confused 
the senator from Boone that he discontinued his address. 
“The parliamentary etiquette which prevailed in the 
Missouri senate at that time was an easy-going one. No 
decree prevented the senators from smoking their pipes or 
cigars during the session. Only they observed the rule, that 
if they wished to smoke, they betook themselves to the vicinity 
of one of the two fireplaces which were in the senate chamber. 
Only ‘Papa’ Mueach was allowed to smoke his pipe while 
sitting in his seat. Leaning back and apparently steeped 
in thought, he sent immense clouds of smoke toward the 
ceiling. However, if anything of the slightest interest came 
up, his pipe lay instantly on his desk, and with youthful 
vigor he sprang to his feet, and his sonorous ‘Mr. President’ 
resounded thru the hall. Instantly the senators were attentive 
for they knew that something interesting was coming.” 
Muench’s service in the Missouri Senate was not his only 
participation in politics. We should have mentioned earlier 
what we are about to say, but we did not wish to interrupt 
the logic of connected discourse at that time. He wrote: 
“After I had for twenty-two years moved in my narrow 
boundaries, I was for the first time called upon the great 
world stage. This happened during the political campaign 
of 1856. With Frederick Hecker and others I spoke before 
vast crowds in Buffalo, Rochester, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. On this 
occasion I saw, for the first time, these and other cities, and 
returned, enriched by new points of view and new impressions, 
to my quiet home, after months of separation. During the 
following winter I was invited by the directors of the 
‘Deutsches Institut’ to deliver several scientific lectures in 
St. Louis.” 
During the presidential campaign of 1860 in which 
Muench also took part, he spoke in Illinois and Missouri. 
The corruption which crept into the Republican party 
under Grant’s administration was repugnant to Muench. 
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Therefore he participated in the organization of the so-called 
Liberal Republicans in 1871-1872. He took a keen interest 
in the reform movement, and tho he did not attend the 
Cincinnati convention, he welcomed the movement with his 
whole heart. Altho disappointed in the nomination of 
Greeley he entered the lists for him, however, not with the 
same wholeheartedness which he would have shown a candi- 
date such as Adams, Trumbull or Groesbeck. In 1876 he 
wavered for a time between Tilden and Hayes, tho he later 
supported the latter. In 1880 he supported Garfield, for 
whom he labored with his eloquent pen. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Republican party which he had helped to found and 
built up, had lost its charm for him, and altho he remained 
true to it till the end, he prophesied its ultimate collapse. 

_ After peace had been restored in 1865 Governor Fletcher 
of Missouri appointed him a member of the state board of 
immigration, to which office later governors appointed him 
anew. Altho it was a so-called honorary office, and altho 
a time-consuming correspondence with people in all parts of 
the world was connected with it, he willingly submitted to 
the performance of the office, and he believed he had all cause 
to be satisfied with the results obtain: '. 

In his old age Muench wrote: . still divide my time 
between work at my desk and work in my vineyard and 
orchard. On the side I also instruct some of my grand- 
children since my own children have graduated from my 
instruction. I must lose no time to accomplish everything 
that I conceive to be my duty. How long will this continue? 
I do not know, but I cannot imagine a more desirable end 
than to fall in the midst of earnest striving. 

“During two winters I worked strenuously on the little 
work ; ‘Die sinnliche und geistige Lebensansicht’ (The sensuous 
and spiritual View of Life), and gave away the manuscript 
without any financial return, satisfied in the fact that the book 
seems to find many interested readers.-—Moreover, I can- 
not refrain from expressing my point of view occasionally on 
scientific and practical questions in many German and English 
papers, here and in the old world, nor can I refrain from 
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taking an active interest in political occurrences, nor from 
making addresses on festive and other occasions.” 

During the last ten years of his life Muench edited one 
division of the German edition of the ‘American Agriculturist’, 
He contributed numerous articles to the following journals: 
‘New Yorker Deutsche Schellpost’ under the editorship of 
Eichthal, Esselen’s ‘Atlantis,’ ‘Duetsch Amerikanische 
Monatshefte’ published by Kaspar Butz, and ‘Der Duetsche 
Pionier’. He wrote copiously for the newspapers of St. 
Louis, ‘Westliche Post’ and ‘Anzeiger des Westens’, as also 
for the ‘Belletristische Journal’ of New York. 

Muench wrote poetry at times, which because of delicacy 
of feeling, correctness of form, and real beauty holds a high 
rank among German-American writers. Since it requires a 
genius to translate poetry into poetry, the writer of this sketch 
must refrain from giving the reader a sample of this meritorious 
accomplishment of Frederick Muench. 

In December of 1874 Mr. H. A. Rattermann, then editor 
of the ‘Deutche Pionier,’ visited Muench on his farm in Warren 
county. An account of this visit appeared in ‘Deutsche 
Pionier,’ Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 53 ff. Among many other things 
which have already been mentioned in this article, Mr. 
Raitermann gives us a picture of the room in which the old 
pioneer worked. Weread: ‘The interior of Muench’s study 
is modestly furnished, but makes a deep impression of the 
visitor. While in the background an enormous bookcase and 
several tables piled high with books and periodicals bespeak 
the sanctum of a literary man, the botanical specimen and 
plants on display suggest the careful agriculturist and botanist. 


On the walls, not occupied by books and plants, are hung the . 


pictures of Muench’s parents, and the photographs of Karl 
and Paul Follenius. Steel engravings of Alexander von 
Humboldt and of Goethe are found near Muench’s writing 
desk. An oil painting representing Muench as a young pastor 
in Niedergemuenden shows him sitting in his study, holding 
in his hand Torquato Tasso’s ‘Liberated Jerusalem,’ To left 
is a bust of Homer and above it the likeness of Frederick 
Ludwig Jahn.” 
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Speaking of the pioneer days in Missouri Muench began 
to tell his guest about the ‘Latin Farmers’ andothers. Ratter- 
mann quotes Muench as saying: “Beyond this hill lies 
Dutzow. The loghouse which you see on yonder hill was 
Mr. Bock’s club house. Before he thought of erecting stables 
and barn, yes, even a comfortable dwellinghouse, a club 
house had to be built. It was provided with billiard tables, | 
tables of various games and a poorly selected library. This 
aristocracy did not last long. They, as we, found, when they 
came here, settlers who abroad had belonged to the servant 
class. They were accustomed to the hardest kind of work. 
The learned, theoretical, aristocratic settlers were unaccustom- 
ed to the hard work of the field. They were obliged to engage 
these men whom they had known as peasants in Germany, 
and before long these, their former servants, or at least their 
kind, were in possession of all their wealth, while their em- 
ployers suffered hunger. Only a few survived this time of 
trial. They scattered in every direction, many to perish 
miserably. During those first years there occurred in our 
immediate neighborhood no less than twelve suicides.” 

Frederick Muench attained the age of over eighty-two 
years. He was mentally alert and physically active to the 
end. Of his end he thought without fear or terror, “I have 
lived abundantly,” he once said. “I am ready to leave the 
stage of life. I hope that I shall be called in the midst of 
active striving. That would be the most beautiful conclusion 
of a well spent life.” His wish was fulfilled. On the morn- 
ing of a mild winter day, December 14, 1881, he went into his 
vineyard to prune his grape vines, as he had been accustomed 
todo for years. When he did not come punctually to luncheon 
as was his practice, his family sought for him, and found that 
death had taken him off most mercifully. With the pruning 
shears in his hand he had sunk upon the ground which his 
industry had wrested from the wilderness. His features were 
untouched by any expression of pain, a smile hovered even 
in death upon his lips. ‘Papa’ Muench, the prominent 
German pioneer in Missouri, was no more. 

5 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


If the work we are doing bears fruit half a century from 
today, we shall not have lived in vain.—Viscount Gimpei Goto. 

As Viscount Goto, the seer and founder of the new Tokyo, 
builds, so should those who find wisdom in the records of man. 
A quarter of a century has passed since The State Historical 
Society of Missouri was founded. Already has the Society 
begun to intensify its work, to till better the soil barely 
scratched. ‘‘A Missouri Who’s Who” is being compiled from 
scores of books and thousands of pages. A State newspaper 
morgue, a selective newspaper index, is being built with a 
hundred thousand cards a year. Indexes, analytical catalogs, 
and other sharpened tools for reader and research worker are 
being made. A quarter of a century will see this work com- 
pleted. 

Such should be part of the future fruit of the Society. 
The twenty-five years needed to round out half a century will 
bring forth new as well. Its documentary and popular 
publications have found recognition and appreciation. It 
has witnessed the growth of a modern Missouri history spirit 
expressed in books, classroom, and platform. It has become 
a clearing house of information on the State and its citizens. 
Its library serves the present and provides for the future. 
Its work already bears fruit. 


A LIFE MEMBER. 

Miss Mary Alicia Owen of St. Joseph, Missouri, becamea 

life member of The State Historical Society of Missouri this 

September. Those knowing her will not be surprised to learn 

that again has she been a pioneer. She is the first to apply 

for this ranking. The Society has held high position for several 

years in number of annual members. Through Miss Owen’s 
example, a life membership roll will begin. 

To cheer and aid others, to share knowledge and wisdom, 

to do without reward intruding or to lose without regrets 
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recurring, are part of the warp and woof of a fine life. To 
contemplate and speculate, and then to do and wager, to 
reason “blue” and clear and piercing, and still hold faith a 
little dearer and cling to truth a little closer, are other parts 
of a fine life. To watch man pass with hurried step and still 
commune with God and nature, to see in faces hopes and fears 
and remember they are the myriad mirrors of a youthful-tired 
race, are other facts of a life of culture, refinement, and moral 
good. A person so blessed, knowing the few true-truths and 
the many half-truths, is a most fitting candidate for life 
membership in any association of men devoted to a higher 
civilization. 
NEWSPAPERS DONATED. 


Public spirited Missourians have again demonstrated 
their willingness to co-operate with the State Historical 
Society in preserving early historical records. This is shown 
by two recent gifts of invaluable newspaper files. The St. 
Joseph Public Library donated 126 bound volumes to this 
Society for its file. Included in the donation are the follow- 
ing: 

St. Joseph Daily Gazette, 1868-1888 and 1902, 22 volumes. 

St. Joseph Daily and Weekly Gazette,1888-1900,10 volumes. 

St. Joseph Weekly Gazette, 1886-1888, 3 volumes. 

St. Joseph Gazette Herald, 1901, 2 volumes. 

St. Joseph Daily Gazette Herald, 1901, 1 volume. 

St. Joseph Daily Herald, 1865-1890, 50 volumes. 

St. Joseph Daily and Weekly Herald, 1893-1900, 24 
volumes. 

St. Joseph Weekly Herald, 1869-1890, 9 volumes. 

St. Joseph Evening News, 1885, 1 volume. 

St. Joseph, Western News, 1881-1883, 1 volume. 

St. Joseph Evening Press, 1902-1903, 3 volumes. 

Another noteworthy gift was that of 17 volumes of the 
Hamilton Hamiltonian, covering the period from July 1887 
to June 1905. Mr. Wilbur J. Clark, who was at one time the 
editor of the Hamiltonian, made this splendid donation. 
Mr. E. E. Clark, brother of the donor, and president of the 
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Hamilton Public Library, was instrumental in securing this 
file for the Society. Its file of the Hamiltonian is now com- 
plete from July 1887 to February 1919 when it was consolidat- 
ed with the Farmers’ Advocate. , 

It will be noticed that both of these gifts were of news- 
papers that were published in the northwestern part of the 
state, and together they should form a valuable source of 
information for this section of Missouri. All of these papers 
are in a good state of preservation. 


THE MINERVA SOCIETY. 


The first woman’s club with a constitution, etc., in the 
United States is said to be the Minerva Society of New 
Harmony, Indiana. It was founded in September, 1859, 
by Miss Constance Faunt Le Roy (Muncie). Miss Le Roy 
called together nine of the young women of New Harmony, 
Indiana, and proposed to establish a woman’s literary club, 
to meet once a week for the improvement of its members. 


Miss Le Roy was elected the first president. The Society 
was in existence until September 28, 1863. Miss Le Roy 
later moved to Missouri and became the most noted author 
of the Platte Purchase country. 


BOONE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Some of the appreciative people of Columbia have orgaaiz- 
ed a local historical society, and have begun work in earnest. 
The first meeting of the Boone County Historical Society was 
held at noon on July 16th, at the Daniel Boone Tavern. The 
membership of the society consists of W. D. Vandiver, Wm. L. 
Nelson, Wm. T. Anderson, E. W. Stephens, H. H. Banks, 
U. S. Hall, E. C. Clindscales, Marshall Gordon, Isidor Loeb, 
Jonas Viles, Jesse E. Wrench, F. F. Stephens, Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, C. B. Rollins, Walter Williams, N. T. Gentry, E. M. 
Watson, Dr. J. W. Connaway and John Ashton. At this 
first meeting the following officers were elected: E. W. 
Stephens, president; Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, and 
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Jesse E. Wrench, efficiency expert. Its object is to preserve 
and disseminate history of Columbia and vicinity. 

On Wednesday, July 23rd, the members of the Boone 
County Historical Society drove in a sight-seeing automobile 
from Columbia to the west and southwest and spent a full 
day visiting historical spots and taking pictures. The Jewell 
Cemetery, two miles south of Columbia, in which are buried 
Dr. William Jewell, Governor Charles H. Hardin and Dr. 
T. R. H. Smith, was the first place visited. Dr. Jewell and 
Governor Hardin founded Missouri colleges that bear their 
names, and Dr. Smith was the first superintendent of the 
first state hospital for the insane. Driving to McBaine, on 
the M. K. & T. railroad, the visitors saw Perche creek, where 
it once emptied into the Missouri river through a pierced rock, 
from which it received its name by the early French explorers. 
The visitors next stopped at the farm of C. C. Torbit, two 
miles west of Huntsdale, one of the highest points on the 
Missouri river, and from an Indian mound on the summit 
viewed the counties of Saline, Cooper, Moniteau, Cole, 
Howard and Boone. The farm of Rev. Moses U. Payne, 
now owned by O. C. Robey, was then visited, also the Metho- 
dist camp grounds now used as chautauqua grounds. Mr. 
Payne also founded a Missouri college that bears his name. 
Crossing the Moniteau creek at Rocheport, and following 
close to state highway No. 2, the party again crossed the 
M. K. & T. tracks and drove to Franklin, where they visited 
the palatial residence of the late Captain Kinney, now occupied 
by his daughters, Miss Alice Kinney and Mrs. Ravenel. One 
interesting relic there seen was the old kettle in which the 
sons of Daniel Boone, Nathan Boone and Daniel Boone, Jr., 
made salt from the Boone salt springs, one hundred years ago. 
Stopping for a few minutes at the site of the office of the first 
Newspaper in central Missouri, the Franklin (Missouri) 
Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, the party crossed the 
new bridge at Boonville, the home of so many prominent 
Missourians. Crossing the Missouri Pacific tracks and 
Lamine river, the party reached Arrow Rock at one p. m., 
where a well cooked chicken dinner was well served at the 
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Old Tavern in that interesting municipality. After viewing 
the home of General George C. Bingham and others in that 
town, the visitors went in company with Paul Biggs to the 
Sappington country home and Sappington cemetery, some 
four miles to the southwest. In this cemetery are buried 
Dr. John Sappington, Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, Gover- 
nor M. M. Marmaduke, Vincent Marmaduke and Darwin W. 
Marmaduke. 

After a brief stop at New Franklin, where the monument 
was erected by the D. A. R. to the memory of the heroes of 
the Boon’s Lick road and Santa Fe trail, the Columbia 
historical party returned home, by way of the Columbia and 
Rocheport gravel road, passing through Midway, said to be 
the east and west center of the state. 

Similar trips are being planned by this society to Calla- 
way, Audrain, Randolph, Monroe and other counties. 
(Written by N. T. Gentry, August, 1924). 


DISFRANCHISEMENT UNDER THE ‘‘DRAKE’’ CONSTITUTION 


While every good citizen is profoundly thankful that all 
the hatred and bitterness engendered during and immediately 
following the fight between Union and Secession, yet it is 
well not to forget what was done during these unpleasant 
years. Lessons of wisdom may be drawn from proper re- 
flection upon the scenes of strife. The thoughtful and con- 
siderate Prof. Barclay in his learned and able article in the 
April number of The Missouri Historical Review on ‘“The Test 
Oath for the Clergy” says: ‘“‘the Oath of loyalty designated 
by many as the ‘ironclad oath’ was of an extreme and unsuual 
character, incorporated in the constitution primarily to re- 
strict voting to loyal persons. Its far-reaching clauses were 
further extended to office holders, state and local, to jurors, 
to lawyers, and to bishops, clergymen, and priests.’’ This 
article is instructive and manifests a liberal spirit. 

Drastic as were the provisions of the Drake constitution 
adopted in 1865 at the close of the civil war, the party in 
power made their application still more severe and “‘ironclad.” 
Each county was provided with three registrars, and if any- 
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one except the strictest and sternest radical was among 
these it was because some one in authority had blundered. 
These three had, at any rate they assumed, the power to say 
just who should cast ballots in their respective counties. 
They were the triumvirate by virtue of whose authority 
officers were supplied to control the people from 1866 to 1871. 
In each county a clan or ring was organized to use the registrars 
for their special benefit. 

At Shelbyville a citizen asked to be registered, a by- 
stander remarked ‘‘you were born on the wrong side of the 
Blue Ridge to be allowed to vote;” and with this the registrars 
agreed. The registrars were supplied with a long list of 
questions to be asked of each who applied for registration,— 
here isa sample: ‘How did you feel when you first heard of 
the battle of Bull Run?”’ At Shelbina a wag applied for 
registration, knowing full well he would be rejected, and when 
the Bull Run question was asked, replied ‘“‘Why I never felt 
so good in all my life; I jumped upon my horse, rode home, 
told my old lady and we two had a regular shouting camp 
meeting.” 

In the county clerk’s office at Shelbyville a man ruled 
who in 1849 as the representative of Shelby county in the 
legislature voted for the Jackson resolution, which contained 
a threat of secession, but he had changed to a radical on the 
other side. A lawyer asked the clerk for the registration 
books; ‘‘what do you want to see them for?”’ ‘‘to see why Ike 
Jones is disfranchised;” ‘“‘he is just disfranchised, that is all;’’ 
“the law requires the registrars to give a reason, and Mr. 
Jones was four years in the Union army;” ‘“‘that makes no 
difference, he may have been ever so big a rebel since;”’ “you 
surprise me Mr. Clerk I thought the best proof of loyalty 
was to fight for one’s country; to be a Union man while the 
rebellion was going on and then become a rebel after the 
rebellion is over is a new proposition tome;” ‘thousands of 
them, Sir, thousands of them,”’ replied the clerk. 

The above incidents fairly illustrate the feelings and 
conditions then existing. Take another fact: in Shelbina two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the citizens of standing and property 
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were disfranchised, had no voice whatever in public affairs. 
The minority over the protest of a large majority petitioned 
and obtained articles of incorporation for the town. The 
majority resisted payment of taxes and obedience to the town 
officials until the corporation was dissolved. 

The writer, an ex-union soldier, with all his education 
and prejudices on the side of the Republican party came to 
Missouri in the spring of 1867. He found such a bitter feel- 
ing among most of the people that those of southern sympathies 
refused to associate with the union people and to a large 
extent the same feeling existed on the other side. If a young 
man went with a southern girl he was tabooed by those of 
union proclivities, and so on the other side. - The republicans 
and democrats had as little dealings as possible with each other. 

When the writer saw the fight over the incorporation of 
Shelbina, watched the course of registration and disfranchise- 
ment and felt the sting of being excluded from society on both 
sides because he tried to mingle with both “yank” and “‘reb,” 
he resolved he would help to break down disfranchisement as 
the main cause of bitterness even if he had to devote his life 
to the work; and at first it looked as though it might take 
many years. A prominent man, a candidate for sheriff and 
collector of Shelby county as late as the campaign of 1870, 
in reply to the demand for the repeal of the test oath, said 
“‘not for a thousand years shall any rebel cast a vote.”’ Rad- 
icals justified themselves for their tyrannical practices by de- 
claring they must either keep the rebels under or be driven 
from the state. 

Fortunately there were many men of broader views and a 
better spirit among the radicals. These men became con- 
vinced that the test oath must be repealed in order to have 
peace. In 1870 Gen. Frank P. Blair, Senator Carl Schurz, 
and B.Gratz Brown with others demanded that the convention 
of the Republican party should declare itself for the en- 
franchisement of the white men who had been denied a vote. 
This the majority refused to do. Whereupon one-third the 
delegates walked out and organized the Liberal Republican 
convention and party. B. Gratz Brown was nominated for 
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rs. governor and a full liberal ticket put into the field. The 
ed democrats pursued the “’possum” policy, that is named no 
he ticket. Col. John W. Shafer, who had been a leading radical, 
vn and the writer led in the organization and management of the 
liberal party in Shelby. At first the radicals merely laughed 
on at us believing they had the machinery in their hands, but in 
to this they were mistaken. They were completely routed in the 
el- state and county. The test oath was repealed by a vote of 
es the people. So complete had disfranchisement been in force 
ge that in one school district where the writer spoke there were 
ng but two legal voters. 
of The victory of Gratz Brown and the liberals caused great 
ns rejoicing and an era of more friendly spirit immediately began 
rT. to appear; and in a few years no evidence of the old bitterness 
of was apparent. And for many years now politics has less 
e- disturbed social and friendly intercourse in this state than in 
th many other localities. 
ws Of course most of the radicals were honest and believed 
as they were doing right in the course they pursued towards all 
fe who sympathized with the South, yet in the light of sub- 
ke sequent events it is apparent they misjudged the feelings, 
id purposes, and principles controlling others. We are so prone 
0, to impute bad motives to our opponents! It is better to err 
id on the side of liberality and charity than on that of suspicion 
d- and distrust. 
e- As early as 1867 Senator John B. Henderson and others 
en of the broader-minded radicals saw that the test oath as used 
by the politicians was a great wrong. Judge William P. 
a Harrison of Hannibal who presided at the circuit courts in i 
n- Marion, Ralls, Audrain, Macon, Monroe and Shelby counties 4 
ve from the closing years of the war until 1871, tho a radical, | 
Zz, refused to administer the test oath to jurors, and in the } 
yn campaign of 1870 aided in the triumph of liberal principles. 4 
n- There were a multitude of such men scattered over the state. | 
e. Their memory should be cherished, and their spirit, bequeathed 
ne to the present generation, has brought forth an abundant 
in harvest of generosity and friendliness. 


—W. O. L. Jewett, May 27, 1924, Los Angeles, California. i 
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GOVERNMENT DEBT INCREASES 1912-1922 


Washington, June 6,—(United News)—A report by the Federal 
Trade Commission, prepared in response to a senate resolution offered by 
Norris, Nebraska, shows that total taxes paid for federal, state and local 
purposes in 1922, the last year for which complete figures are available, 
were $7,750,000,000, an increase of 127 per cent in five years. Half of 
this went to the federal government. 

In the ten years ending with 1922, the aggregate debt of the federal 
state and local governments increased six-fold, rising to nearly $32,000,000,- 
000. The national debt jumped from $1,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. 
State and local government debts jumped tvom $4,000,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000,000, due to highway construction and state soldier bonus costs, 

Federal increases were due almost entirely to the war. Cities have 
increased their bonded debts 32 per cent in the five years up to 1922. 
(From The St. Louts Star, June 6, 1924.) 


These facts are significant. They show that in 1912 the 
state and local government debts were four times the size of 
the national debt, in 1922 they were only two-fifths as large. 
To put this in ratios these facts show that in 1912 the state 
and local government debts were 80 per cent and the national 
debt was 20 per cent of the total government indebtedness, 
while in 1922 the former had fallen to less than 30 per cent 
and the latter had risen to 70 per cent of the total indebted- 
ness. Equally striking is the fact that in ten years the state 
and local indebtedness had increased 125 per cent while the 
national indebtedness had increased 2100 per cent. More- 
over, the same cause which operated to increase the national 
government debt was partly responsible in increasing the state 
debt. Deducting from the state and local government debt 
increase those bond issues relating to the war leaves a net 
increase of less than 100 per cent to cover the peace demands 
of our civilization during a decade. 

It seems reasonable to regard such an increase as small 
considering the increase in wealth, the progress of the people, 
and the more adequate meeting of public needs on the one 
hand, and considering the contrast in amounts and percentages 
of increase. between the national government debt and the 
state and local government debt on the other hand. Economy 
in government is and will be for years the objective of the 
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people. Is there not, however, a difference between that 
economy which purposes to decrease a war debt and that 
economy which is directed against highways and navigable 
rivers (thereby lessening transportation costs), better educa- 
tional facilities (thereby adding to the nation’s greatest asset, 
its new generation), and sanitary and public utility provisions 
(thereby increasing health and well-being)? We say little 
of and, as well as all the world, fear less, the great national debt 
of the U.S. which in 1922 stood at $22,000,000,000; why should 
attention be so continuously called and directed to the $9,- 
000,000,000 obligation outstanding against all the state and 
local governments embracing a population of over 110,000,000 
persons whose standards of living are high, whose public 
needs are today many, and whose future in almost every phase 
of activity lies directly dependent on maintaining and im- 
proving such essentially governmental activities as highway 
transportation, public education, correctional and eleemosy- 
nary institutions, and sanitary provisions? 


MAJOR JAMES S. ROLLINS 


After reading the interesting reminiscences on Major 
Rollins by Daniel M. Grissom, I was prompted to add my 
modest tribute to him whom we like to call the “‘Father of the 
University.” 

What I choose to add comes from my remembrance of 
him and personal association with him during my four years 
as a student at the University, back in the ’70s. 

Outside of the faculty, there was no citizen of Columbia 
more honored and revered than the sage of “‘La Grange.” 


He was our living example as gentleman, orator, counselor, and 
friend. 


It was my good fortune to be a member of the Athenaen 
Literary Society, of which his two estimable sons, Curtis 
B. and Frank Rollins, were members. Frank Rollins and I 
were about the same age, and our acquaintance ripened into 
an agreeable comradeship, which was ended all too soon by 
his sad and premature death. Mr. Curtis B. Rollins was 
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Captain of my Company “B” of the Cadet Corps. The 
fine, manly bearing and genial, friendly spirit of these two 
sons revealed the character of their father and the whole- 
some influence that he exercised in rearing them for a useful 
and graceful manhood. It was proof both of the personal 
worth of the son and rare honor of the father that Mr. Curtis 
B. Rollins was subsequently appointed member of the Board 
of Curators of the Missouri State University where he ren- 
dered such valuable service. 

It was once my good fortune and coveted privilege to be 
appointed by the ‘‘Athenaean Society” to invite Major 
Rollins to preside at a public function of that Society in the 
Auditorium (or chapel) of the old Martin building, to which 
belonged those stately, classic columns that now grace the 
old Campus so eloquently. I never shall forget how graciously 
he received me and with what courtly spirit of appreciation 
he accepted the invitation. It was one of the deathless 
thrills of my University career. 

The exercises of the evening were rendered more finished 
and dignified by having such a chairman with the polished 
manners of a Cicero and the wise comments of a Nestor. 

But it was reserved for me to have a still greater thrill 
emanating from the benign influence of this friend and cham- 
pion of young men with whom he so keenly sympathized in 
their preparation for manhood. This last and enviable 
thrill took place the day after my graduation in 1877. I had 
gone to the post-office to get my mail preparatory to leaving 
for Kansas City, not to go home—for while that had been 
the city of my home, business disasters had robbed my parents 
of their fortune and me of my home, and my returning to Kan- 
sas City, was simply a habit coupled with the hope that the 
young graduate might receive a toe-hold in the University of 
Adversity. Little had I dreamt that Major Rollins was to 
play a voluntary part in the next act of my Life-Drama. 

After receiving my mai!, and on proceeding to leave the 
post-office, I recognized this “Grand Old Man” of the Uni- 
versity town, who in the most fatherly and pleasing manner 
addressed me by alluding appreciatively to my stunt on the 
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commencement programme, and then surprised me by ex- 
tending to me a warm invitation, which was, at the same time, 
a sort of official command for me to call on him in his library 
at ‘La Grange,” before leaving Columbia. 

The next day, with mingled feelings of trepidation, 
pleasure, and wonder, I called on my grand Host, who received 
the young graduate with all the grace and assurance of pleasure 
that he would have shown some distinguished visitor. There, 
among his books, surrounded by his cherished works of art, 
he took me into his confidence. He rehearsed his own early 
experiences starting out on his own career, admonishing me 
how to giapple with obstacles, how to avoid pit-falls, how to 
be patient, how to make friends of the 1ight sort, and closed 
that delightful interview by placing in my hand a letter of 
commendation to whom it might be interesting in aiding me to 
secure a position in helping as a beginner in the performance 
of the world’s work. The mere possession of such a letter 
was a bracing tonic to my anxious spirit; and I tenderly 
preserve that letter as a sacred talisman among my earthly 
treasures. Would that the world—especially the world of 
students, were blessed with more such noble fathers and loyal 
friends to send forth young men on their great adventures with 
aripe word of wisdom and a reassuring smile of good cheer as 
he did to me.—E. D. Phillips, August 14, 1924, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CONSERVATION 


Much is heard these days in Missouri of conserving the 
natural resources of the soil, less of the water power, and little 
of the forests. Recently the Missouri Forestry Association 
has been calling attention to the latter. In its ‘“Conserva- 
tion Advocate,” for June, 1924, some pertinent statements 
appeared. Among them were these: 


The first step in forestry in Missouri is to convince Missourians of 
the two-fold importance of timber; first as a raw material for all our in- 
dustries and second as a crop for one-fourth of our soils. 

We are now laying the foundation for an industrial era in Missouri. 
Industries prosper here because of accessible raw materials and ready 
markets for manufactured goods. One of the best ways we can insure the 
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full development and permanence of this industrial era is by providing for 
a continuous supply of wood—the material industry finds indispensable. 

Our forefathers have brought under the plow twenty-five million acres 
of fertile soil and the end is not yet. But we can see the end. There are 
places in Missouri where clearing for agriculture has already passed the 
bounds of possible profit and we find fields abandoned. A use for what 
promises to exceed a quarter of our lands must be found in crops which 
do not require the plow and which make little demand on soil fertility. 
Timber is such a crop. Moreover, it is a crop whose production absorbs 
rather than competes with other farm crops. We feel keenly that any 
increase in the production of regular farm crops lessens the profit of the 
established farmer. Increased production of forest crops will benefit the 
farmer by giving him cheaper lumber than otherwise and by providing 
a larger market for what he has to sell. 


The purpose of the Association, which is over two years 
old, is briefly set forth: 
To advance the public understanding of the importance of timber 


crops, se that due provision will be made for insuring forests so maintained 
and cared for as to furnish a supply of timber for future needs. 


Missouri was once an important lumber state. It has 
been steadily losing rank in this industry. Today approx- 
imately one-fourth of its area is well adapted, if not best 
fitted, for forest production. Important problems confront 
the forest conservation program, among which is the necessity 
of popular education along this line. Whatever program is 
adopted in the State may be defective in some respect and will 
doubtless arouse some criticism, but the main proposition of 
forest conservation Missourians will endorse. 


CORRECTION 


In the April number of the Review there is an article oa 
page 400, entitled ‘Personal Recollections of Distinguished 
Missourians,” by Mr. Grissom. The same article substan- 
tially has been going the rounds written by Mr. W. B. Stevens. 
The story is no doubt true as I have heard my uncle, J. C. 
Basye, then a boy of 12 narrate it, he being present. It was 
not at Bowling Green, however, for there was no Bowling 
Green in 1820, nor was there ever a Mann tavern here. The 
time was in 1823-4 and the place was Louisiana, where the 
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Mann tavern was. This tavern was on the South East 
corner of Georgia and Second streets where now stands the 
“National Hall.” Mann bought the house from Obadiah 
Dickinson, it being the same place where Pike county was 
organized by Judge David Todd in April, 1819. There is no 
question about this. I have the original store books, of the 
first store in the county opened October, 1818, and they show 
many purchases for this tavern by Mann from 1821 to 1826. 

I think Judge T. J. C. Fagg who lived at Louisiana from 
1836 and on to a ripe old age spoke also of the prospective 
duel and its happy ending.—-I. Walter Basye. 


CORRECTION 


In the April, 1924, number of The Missouri Historical 
Review, page 462, was reprinted from The Carrollton Daily 
Democrat a list of articles on display at the ““‘D. A. R. Wash- 
ington Tea.” At the request of Mrs. Willie C. Thomas, of 
Carrollton, corrections are here presented in regard to five of 
the articles: 


This pencil sketch of George Washington’s Tomb was made by 
Elizabeth Calvert, great-great grandmother and owned by Mrs. 
Willie C. Darr Thomas. 

This silver spoon was brought to Maryland in 1633 by the Calverts 
when they came to take possession of their grant of land in America; and 
to the “‘Boon’s Lick Country,”” Missouri, by William Calvert in 1818, the 
great-great grandfather of Willie C. Darr Thomas. 

This powder horn was owned and used in the War of the American 
Revolution by Lieut. ‘William Brown who served on the frontier in West 
Morland County, Pa., between 1779 and 1782. He was personal friend 
of George Washington and had a local reputation as an astronomer and 
published an almanac.” Taken from Nelson’s Biographical Dictionary 
and Reference Book of Fayette County, Pa., page 1181, is now owned by 
his great great grand-daughter, Willie C. Darr Thomas. 

This Masonic Apron owned and used by Lieut. William Brown of the 
War of the American Revolution, a personal friend of George Washington, 
in the Army and in private life. Now owned by his great great grand- 
daughter Willie C. Darr Thomas. 

This black silk glove worn by Helen Henry, daughter of Capt. Zack 
Henry, Woodford County, Ky., when she had the pleasure and honor of 
shaking hands with Gen. Lafayette, at a Reception given him in 1824 in 

Ky. Now owned by her granddaughter Willie C. Darr Thomas. 
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THE GRANT-DENT HOME 


A movement is now under way to preserve the Grant- 
Dent Home, 700 South 4th Street, as a memoriam to Ulysses 
S. Grant who spent many years of his eventful life in St. Louis. 
The campaign to make a shrine of this famous house in mem- 
ory of this illustrious Missourian and St. Louisan is under the 
auspices of the Grant-Dent Memorial Association. It is 
planned to open the house as a museum in which relics of 
General Grant in the Civil War will be placed. It is also 
planned to have space in this house to be used as a meeting 
place for patriotic societies of the city which may want to 
have headquarters in the building. —From ‘The League Bulle- 
tin,’’ St. Louis, June 16, 1924. 


PERSONALS 


Thomas B. Allen; Born at Fredericktown, Missouri, 
March 26, 1868; died at St. Joseph, Missouri, July 20, 1924. 
He was educated in the public schools of Fredericktown, and 
after his graduation from high school taught in the rural 
schools of Madison county. He then took up the study of law 
attending the University of Missouri and Georgetown Uni- 
versity at Washington, D.C. In 1891 he was grauated from 
the latter; two years later he began the practice of law in 
St. Joseph. He was a member of the state board of law ex- 
aminers from 1900 to 1903, resigning to become dean of the 
St. Joseph Law School. At the time of his death Judge Allen 
was circuit judge of Buchanan county, in which capacity he 
had served since 1914. He was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 

Rudolph Dallmeyer; Born in Hanover, Germany, in 
1857; died near Kansas City, Missouri, July 4, 1924. At 
the age of 15 he came to America, engaging in the dry goods 
business at St. Louis with a prominent firm there. In 1874 
he went to Jefferson City where he had since built up an ex- 
tensive business. During the late war he was instrumental 
in managing Liberty Loan drives, and as a member of civic 
organizations in Jefferson was a prominent leader in many 
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municipal movements. He was a member of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. 

D. P. Dobyns: Born at St. Louis, Missouri, January 25, 
1845; died at St. Joseph, Missouri, July 3, 1924. He ob- 
tained a public school education in the St. Louis schools, 
and at the age of 15 joined the Union army, serving until the 
end ofthe war. Returning to St. Louis he worked as a printer 
on the Missouri Republican for a time. He then worked on 
the Macon Argus and the St. Joseph Herald until 1876, when 
he started working on the Holt County Sentinel. At the time 
of his death Mr. Dobyns was still with the Sentinel as its 
editor, having served longer on a single paper than any other 
Missouri editor of his time. He was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 

Milton S. Minnis: Born in Carroll county, Missouri, in 
1891; died at Long Beach, California, July 18, 1924. He was 
educated in the University of Missouri and St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and during the World War served as a captain in the 
intelligence department. After the war he returned to St. 
Louis and resumed the practice of law, which he had left. 
At the time of his death he was United States consular agent 
at Chefoo, China. 

O. M. Spencer: Born in Buchanan county, Missouri, in 
1851; died in Chicago, Illinois, June 5, 1924. Judge Spencer 
was formerly prosecuting attorney of Buchanan county, and 
judge of the circuit court, resigning the latter office to become 
general attorney for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. In 1917 he was made general counselor for that 
company. He was a member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 

John L. Thomas: Born in 1834; died at Waco, Texas, 
June 11, 1924. He was for 18 years a circuit judge in Mis- 
souri, and for two years a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state. Under President Cleveland’s second administration 
he was attorney-general for the postoffice department. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTEOOKS 


THE FIRST KINDERGARTEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Carondelet News, November 30, 1923. 


Fourteen years ago, during December, 1909, Miss Susan E. Blow, 
65 years old, originator of the public school kindergarten, visited Carondelet 
and the Carondelet News printed the following articles December 4, 1909: 

“Miss Susan E. Blow, who started the first public school kinder- 
garten in this country, in Carondelet 36 years ago, arrived in the city 
Monday and will remain two weeks visiting friends and relatives in the 
city and in Carondelet. During her stay she will visit points of interest 
and those which revive memories of her childhood days in Carondelet. 

“While nearly 65 years of age, Miss Blow is still vigorous and energetic, 
and spends her time in her home in New York state in writing and pre- 
paring magazine articles and lectures. She has written a number of books 
on educational subjects. 

‘Miss Blow started the first successful kindergarten in the public 
schools of St. Louis in 1873, under the late Prof. W. T. Harris, who was 
then superintendent of schools. The room was in the old Des Peres 
School, with 68 pupils. In the year 1874-75 there were four teachers 
and 217 pupils, and in the following year the number had jumped to 12 
teachers, 12 rooms and 1,041 pupils. At the present time the kinder- 
gartens have 12,000 pupils, and occupy 150 teachers and rooms. Miss 
Blow left St. Louis about 20 years ago and has made visits here at intervals. 
Her last previous visit was three years ago. 

“Miss Blow is a daughter of Henry Taylor Blow, for whom the Blow 
school at Virginia and Loughborough avenues is named. Mr. Blow was 
one of the most prominent and influential St. Louisans of a generation ago. 
He was minister to Venezuela and Brazil, a member of the State Senate, 
a member of Congress, and was one of the first members of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia when this form of government 
was originated in 1874. He died September 11, 1875, at the age of 58 
years. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MISSOURI IN ’20s. 
From the Boonville Advertiser, April 12, 1889. 
To the Editor of The Advertiser: 
Boonville, Mo., April 2.—I see by your paper they are trying to get 


up an “Old Men’s Meeting.” If you think it (this communication) 
suitable to put in your paper youcandoso * 7 ° ° = 
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I have to go a good ways from home to commence, but you know all 
can’t be born in Missouri. I was born in the city of Pittsburg(h), Pa., 
May 2, 1810; so you see if I live one month longer I will be in my eightieth 
year. I left my old home and came to St. Louis, Mo., in 1820. Traveled 
on keel-boats; we came down the Ohio in good style, as they floated nearly 
all the way to the mouth; but the voyage up the Mississippi was a hard one, 
as the current was strong and the banks almost impassable. The boats 
were owned by T. and J. Lindle, of St. Louis. We were about six weeks 
making the trip. Some nights we would go back to where we stayed the 
night before to get fire, as there was no matches in those days. Our boat 
was manned by fifteen or seventeen men; that was a full crew. But very 
few know at this time what a keel-boat is or how it is propelled up a river. 
The mode of getting a keel-boat up-stream was by a cordel or a “‘warp.” 
Mr. Editor, as there are many of your readers who do not know what a 
“warp” is, I will explain: The hands will take a rope in a skiff and row up 
the river as far as they think the rope will reach, they will then let the 
rope “play out” in the river till it reaches the boat, when the men on board 
secure the line and pull the boat up to the skiff. Sometimes they have to 
lay three or four ‘“‘warps” in going around a bluff. It was a slow way of 
traveling, but was the most rapid means of transit on the river at that 
time. All the freight that came from New Orleans or out of the Ohio was 
brought in keel-boats. We came in sight of St. Louis Sunday morning, 
but did not get up to the city until nightfall; we had to cordel up the sand- 
bar that was known afterwards as Hangman’s Island; a huge pile of drift- 
wood had lodged there—thousands of cords, perhaps—and a great many 
persons made their living selling this wood in the city. 


St. Louis was a small place at that time, and there was a great trouble 
among the keel-boatmen. Those of the lower Mississippi and the Ohio 
were bitter enemies, and a parade, followed by a free and fierce fight, 
would be the daily program as long as they remained in town. They 
were called the ‘“‘Mikes” and the “‘Jakes;” the ‘“‘Mikes” were for Mike Fink. 


I stayed in St. Louis until the spring of 1824, and then came up to 
what is now called Old Franklin. That was a live place then: nearly all 
the Santa Fe traders purchased their outfits there. We came up the Mis- 
souri river to Franklin on a keel-boat owned by Mr. Towles, of St. Louis, 
and were three weeks on the way. I remained about one year, returned 
to St. Louis and finished my trade as tinner and coppersmith. I left St. 
Louis, about 1831, for what is now New Franklin, three miles north of 
Boonville. I remained there till about 1833, when I married a Miss 
Margaret Beard in St. Louis. Returned to Franklin, went to house- 
keeping, stayed there about a year and moved over to Boonville, where I 
have lived ever since. 





* * 
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A ball was given at the courthouse in Boonville on the evening of 
December 24, 1840, in honor of General Harrison. I was one of the 
managers. 

. * . & i * - 7 ” 7 — . 


How things have changed! When I was in business in early days, 
my ware that I made went as far up as Independence and Chariton county. 
I sold a great deal of ware to a large firm in Glasgow; also a large bill in 
Springfield, Mo. 

At the time I was married in St. Louis, I came up in one of Seaton’s 
stages. We had to get out of the stage at some of the hills and walk. 
This was on the north side (of) the Missouri river. It was almost as bad 
asa keel-boat, but not quite as long. The trip from St. Louis to Franklin, 
by stage, occupied four days. 

I built the first tin and stove shop in the city of Sedalia; one of my sons 
was there with J. W. Houx. When the war broke out they sold out to 
Houx & Co. That was a live place then and is so at this time. 

There are but very few men here now that were here about the time 
Icame. I can’t think of any at this time but Doctor Trigg; he came about 
one year after I did. All have gone to where we old ones must go soon. 


Respectfully yours, 
DAVID ANDREWS. 


THE FIRST SILVER MINE IN MISSOURI. 
From the Memphis Conservative, August 28, 1879. 


Fredericktown, Mo., Aug. 23.—Today was an eventful one in the 
history of Madison county. The first shipment of silver ever made in 
this state was forwarded tonight from this place to the refinery at Chelten- 
ham. Fifty wagons transported the mineral from the mines ten miles 
from Fredericktown this morning, and on their arrival at the river one 
mile from town the citizens of the county met and tendered a grand luncheon 
and entertainment. Speeches were made by the Hon. B. B. Bahorn, 
Thos. Thoroughman of St. Louis, J. B. De Fox, Esq., and J. E. F. Edwards, 
Esq., and responses were made by Wm. Einstein and Wm. McAlister. 
The mincral averages 80 ounces of silver to the ton and comes from a mine 
already over three hundred feet in the earth. This discovery has revolu- 
tionized this section of the state, and prospecting parties are already 
among the spurs of the Ozarks. Mr. Einstein believes the rich country 
to extend far into Arkansas, and there is no question that the greatest of 
Missouri’s resources has been made apparent today. The mine is owned 
by Gerard B. Allen, Samuel Knox, Jno. P. Keiser, and Wm. Einstein of 
St. Louis. Over fifteen hundred persons were in attendance at the picnic 
and tonight a grand ball is in progress, and great rejoicing prevails. The 
Republican is the only journal represented here, and the attendance of its 
representative is appreciated. 
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THE IOWA AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 


Reprinted from the Macon Republican in the Kirksville Weekly Graphic, 
January 2, 1903. 

Down in the Chariton Valley a new railway is being built to aid in the 
development of the greatest coal fields west of the Mississippi river. This 
road, although it will be but 530 miles in length when completed, gives 
promise of being not only one of the important coal roads of the Mississippi 
valley but one that will exert no little influence over both passenger and 
freight rates in that immense territory lying between Kansas City and St. 
Louis, the products of which find market even at the ends of the earth, 
says the Kansas City Gateway for December. 

Part of the line between Macon, Mo., and Centerville, Iowa, is in 
operation. Ultimately the road will extend northwest from Centerville 
by way of Des Moines to Sioux City and southeast from Macon to St. 
Louis, bridging the Missouri river below St. Charles. Work on these 
extensions is being pushed rapidly and the promoters of the road announce 
that it will be completed to St. Louis by October, 1903. 

The immense coal field that this road traverses extends along the 
- Chariton river, which the line follows a distance of 80 miles, or the entire 
length of that portion of the road at present in operation between Macon 
and Centerville. The deposit ranges in width from 10 to 25 miles, and the 
vein, where it has been tapped, runs from 42 to 49 inches. The coal is 
bituminous and the vein is remarkably clean. 

+ +. * < = +. - e * 7 ze « 


H. F. Reddig, a young man from Pennsylvania, who came west in 
1899 as purchasing agent of the Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City and chief 
clerk of its general manager, was in the mining country of the Chariton 
valley a great deal in his connection with the road. He became impressed 
with the possibilities of the coal field and made extensive investigations 
as to its scope. The result was surprising. 

The Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City was at that time in the hands 
of a receiver and its financial entanglements made it impossible for it to 
entertain a proposition bearing on the d2velopment of the mines. So 
Reddig turned his attention to Chicago capitalists and in 1901 organized 
the Manufacturers’ Coal and Coke Company for the purpose of prospect- 
ing and developing the field. He was made president of the company and 
at once began operations in the coal region. The holes sunk by the drills 
showed an unbroken stratum of coal of thickness beyond the prospectors’ 
expectations. There was no railroad traveling the valley and no means 
of getting the product of the mines to market. Redding concluded to 
build one. 

He organized a company in Chicago and secured a franchise 
to build a railroad to be known as the Iowa and St. Louis, between Macon, 
Mo., and Centerville, Iowa. The original intention was for this short 
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mileage only, as it cut at right angles the big east and west lines and pro- 
vided at once an outlet and a market for the mines. Further prospecting, 
however, revealed the fact that the coal deposit far exceeded Reddig's 
estimate and consequently called for more generous plans for communica- 
tion with the customers. The capital of the Iowa and St. Louis’ Railway 
Company was, therefore, increased from $50,000 to $2,000,000 and an 
Iowa extension, under the name of the Iowa and Dakota Central, with its 
northwestern terminus at Sioux City, was begun. Work was also begun 
on the extension from Macon to St. Louis and the next congress will be 
asked to pass a bill providing for a bridge across the Missouri river a short 
distance below St. Charles, where the new line is designed to go. 

The road is being built for heavy traffic...... The Chariton valley 
and the remainder of the route chosen seem to have been designed especially 
for a railroad by nature. The promoters say that this road will revolu- 
tionize both freight and passenger rates from Northwestern Missouri, 
because of the direct communication it supplies with both St. Louis and 
Kansas City. It also furnishes a shorter route between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis by the way of the Iowa Central and gives several roads con- 
nections with St. Louis that they would not otherwise have. 


The Macon Republican of December 20, 1902, reprinted the following 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

Mr. H. F. Reddig, president of the Iowa and St. Louis Railway 
Company, says that the company has built 86 miles of its main line 
between Centerville, lowa, and Macon, Mo., most of the line lying within 
the latter state. Nearly all of the track completed is through the Connels- 
ville coal district. ‘This,” says Reddig, “is the greatest coal field west 
of the Mississippi river and when the mines at present located on this line 
are developed their output will not be less than 10,000 tons per day.” 
The company proposes to extend the line next year southeast from Macon 
to St. Louis, about 150 miles, and northwest from Centerville to Sioux 
City, about 225 miles. 

(Editor's Note: The foregoing accounts of the Iowa and St. Louis 
Railroad were written at the time the road was in the process of con- 
struction, and are consequently somewhat speculative, if not prophetic. 
At present, the Iowa and St. Louis is a part of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy system, and extends from Sedan, Iowa, to Elmer, Missouri, 
providing an outlet for the Chariton Valley coal fields as it was intended 
to do from the first. It seems that the plans for extending the road to 
St. Louis from Macon and to Sioux City, Iowa, from Centerville never 
materialized, for the Santa Fe at Elmer and the Keokuk and Western 
branch of the Burlington at Sedan, Iowa, now provide outlets for its 
traffic at either terminal.) 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE MISSOURI. 

Reprinted in the Boonville Weekly Advertiser of August 8, 1884, from 
the Missouri Int:lligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser of May 28, 1819: 

With no ordinary sensations of pride and pleasure, we announce the 
arrival, this morning, at this place, of the elegant steamboat INDEPEND- 
ENCE, Captain Nelson, in seven sailing days, (but thirteen from the time 
of her departure) from St. Louis, with passengers, and a cargo of flour, 
whiskey, sugar, iron, castings, &c. being the first steamboat that ever 
attempted ascending the Missouri. She was joyfully met by the in- 
habitants of Franklin, and saluted by the'firing of cannon, which was 
returned by the Independence. 

The grand desideratum, the important fact is now ascertained, that 
steamboats can safely navigate the Missouri river. 

A respectable gentleman, a passenger in the Independence, who has, 
for a number of years, navigated the great western waters, informs us that 
it is his opinion, with a little precaution in keeping clear of sand bars, the 
Missouri may be navigated with as much facility as the Mississippi or 
Ohio. 

Missourians may hail this era, from which to date the growing im- 
portance of the section of the country, when they view with what facility, 
(by the aid of steam) boats may ascend the turbulent waters of the Mis- 
souri to bring to this part of the country the articles requisite to its supply 
and return laden with the various prcducts of this fertile region. At no 
distant period may we see the industrious cultivator making his way as 
high as the Yellow Stone, and offering to the enterprising merchant and 
trader a surplus worthy of the fertile banks of the Missouri, yielding wealth 
to industry and enterprise. 

* - * . - = + * _- + n 

Following the above was a story headed (Communicated for the In- 
telligencer) in which a passenger on board the Independence gave his im- 
pression of the eventful voyage, as follows: 

Arrived at this place the 28th inst. from St. Louis, the steamboat 
Independence, Captain Nelson, of Louisville, Ky. 

The safe arrival of the Independence cannot fail to correct the opinion 
formed by many that the Missouri could not be navigated by steamtoats. 
It requires attention only to be navigated with as much safety, and nearly 
as great expedition as the Mississippi or Ohio; this boat having performed 
the trip (a distance of 200 miles) in 84 sailing hours. 

This being the first steamboat that ever ascended the Missouri, it 
was welcomed by acclamations, &c. from every settlement along its banks 
and was viewed on her arrival by admiring hundreds, who considered this 
as the commencement of their future prosperity. 

A Passenger. 
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THE EARLIEST CRIMINAL INDICTMENT. 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 20, 1924. 

Support for the attack of lawyers and others on the antique verbiage 
still used in criminal indictments in Missouri may be found in the language 
of what is said to be the first indictment returned in the Louisiana Territory 
after its cession to the United States. 

The record is given in an article on Daniel Boone by Will S. Bryan, 
filed in the Missouri Historical Society archives. The author stated that 
this charge was preferred by the first American grand jury to meet north 
of the Missouri River, acting on the first murder within the “‘palatinate” 
of which Daniel Boone, living at Femme Osage, was commandant and 
magistrate. Bryan wrote, introducing the text of the indictment: 

“The preliminary hearing (in this case) was held before Commandant 
Boone, who remanded the accused to the “calabazo” at St. Charles to 
await the action of the grand jury. When that body assembled it develop- 
ed that 11 of the 12 members could not write their names. Accordingly 
the one whose scholastic attainments had progressed to that point was 
chosen foreman, and the others signed their conclusions with a cross mark. 
In framing their indictment they endeavored to make up for their lack 
of erudition by solemnity of sound and particularity of statement, and the 
instrument which they laboriously brought forth is one of the curiosities 
of literature. 

The text follows: 

“That one James Davis, late of the district of St. Charles, in the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, laborer, not having the fear of God before his eyes, but 
being moved and seduced by the instigation of the Devil, on the 13th day 
of December in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four 
(1804), at a place called Femme Osage, in the said district of St. Charles, 
with force of arms, in and upon William Hays, in the peace of God and the 
United States, there and then feloniously, willfully, and with malice afore- 
thought, did make an assault, and that the said James Davis, with a certain 
rifle gun, four feet long, and of the value of five dollars, then and there ~ 
loaded and charged with gunpowder and one leaden bullet, with said rifle 
gun the said James Davis, then and there in his hands had and held, fired 
and killed William Hays.” 

The historian records that there must have been extenuating cir- 
cumstances, for the grand jury freed Davis on $3,000 bond pending trial 
and Commandant Boone signed the bond. At the trial Davis was “‘clear- 
ed,” or acquitted, as we now say. 


A MISSOURIAN CONTRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARANA. 
From The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, September 23, 1923. 
Another striking entry has been made in the record of a learned 
Missouri man, who has rendered distinguished service to the cause of 
education, though unfortunately his own state has been only indirectly 
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the beneficiary. This is Prof. Charles W. Wallace, born fifty-eight years 
ago at Hopkins, Mo., and held with undoubted accuracy to be the world’s 
foremost Shakespearean scholar. 

It was while Mr. Wallace was professor of English at the University 
of Nebraska, after successful years in upbuilding the educational system 
of his adopted state, that he was given a leave of absence in 1909 to pursue 
Shakespearean studies in England. The leave of absence was extended 
to 1916 and what this man of the remote American West did after ventur- 
ing on the ground of the native experts on Elizabethan literature was long 
the sensation of the schools. His discoveries, perhaps, are not to be deemed 
so important in themselves, but were remarkable because made in a field 
supposed long before to be completely explored and because the data as 
to the great poet’s life was so painfully meager and uncertain that any 
additions were bound to command the deepest interest. In fact, it is said 
that the only new things found out about the chief English poet in well 
onto two centuries must be credited by the British Shakespearean Brahmas 
to this outsider, born 4,000 miles away. He discovered in London a new 
signature of the playwright, specimens of whose handwriting are woe- 
fully scarce, unearthed new facts about his career as a theater proprietor, 
established the name of his landlord, a Frenchman, and from legal papers 
dug out details from which new deductions as to the Shakespeare biography 
are made. In this work more than 5,000,000 original records are said to 
have been examined by him and by Mrs. Wallace, his devoted assistant 
in the undertaking. 

His funds being utterly exhausted by the time his leave of absence 
ended, he returned to the scant rewards of his teaching in Nebraska, 
writing in the meanwhile much on his speciality and delivering lectures 
in institutions of higher learning. But to his Park avenue home in Lincoln 
many reports came of fortunes made in the oil regions. How many teachers 
and others have had the same visionary idea hc had—of making a big strike 
in get-rich-quick ventures to obtain the means for forwarding their favorite 
line of research? When in any other case has such a vain hope led to 
anything? But it did lead to something in Mr. Wallace’s case. He must 
have retained a shrewd Scotch business insight, for as an investor and 
broker in oil lands * * * * he was amazingly successful. A Rocke- 
fellow on a small scale, he has recently sold out his business and holdings 
for more than $1,000,000 and is able to establish his own foundation for 
research, independent of the less learned affluent type of his countrymen. 

Now Prof. and Mrs. Wallace will go back to England to examine, 
mayhap, millions more of old dusty documents, perhaps to make other 
discoveries as illuminating as those of 1909-16, at any rate, to leave nothing 
of promise in their search undone because of a lack of ample resources. 
It is a story with new embellishments of patient labor crowned with a 
series of successes so dazzling as not to be hoped for by those untouched 
by laudable aspiration. And isn’t it a worthy field in which this brilliant 
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Missourian is engaged, one from which suggestive new phases and new 
meanings are introduced into the career of the author to whom we owe 
one of the greatest monuments in all literature? 


THE OLD TOWN OF FRANKLIN, LINN COUNTY. 
From the Brookfield Gazette of April 8, 1916. 


Some Brookfielders, but not a very great many of them, know that 
on Brookfield’s eastern border, that is, on what is now Brookfield’s eastern 
border, south of and adjoining the railroad tracks, butting up against 
Brunswick avenue, two years before the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
was completed this far west, and two anda half years before Brookfield was 
placed on the map as a town, a town was plotted and given the historical 
name of Franklin, as is shown by the town plat record of Linn county, the 
founders being James M. Williams and Mary Ann Williams, his wife. 
The survey was made by William S. McClanahan, county surveyor, 
March 27, 1857, and the plot recorded February 16, 1858. 


« . * * * * « ” * * * 


The town, or proposed town, for we think there was but one building 
erected within its borders, consisted of eight blocks, each block containing 
twenty lots. The streets running east and west were Railroad street, 
lying parallel with the railroad, only 24 feet in width, and Main street, 
evidently intended for the business street, 50 feet in width. 

The streets running north and south were Elk street, Julia street and 
Canal street, each 49.8 feet in width. 

The old boundary corners established by the surveyor, or some of 
them, could doubtless be found yet by anyone curious in such matters, for 
they consisted of limestone rocks buried in the earth, the exact size...... 
fully described by the surveyor. 


- bd + * * * « > * o od 


Hon. Hiram Black, of Meadville, then conducting a store at St. 
Catharine in connection with his brother, Frank, established a branch 
store on a lot on the west side at Brookfield shortly after the completion 
of the railroad to that place, or rather to the territory on which Brookfield 
is now located, but did not become a resident of Franklin, but would come 
up on horseback in the morning and return at night. 

The building in which the store was conducted was a small one, 
twenty feet in length, and Mr. Black's recollection is that it was the only 
building in the city. 

St. Catharine, at that time, entertained hopes of being made the 
division station and William H. Elliott was conducting an eating house 
at that place. 

The entire town was finally sold for taxes, Judge C. G. Bigger becom- 
ing the purchaser, the town vacated by the county court and divided into 
three lots by the owner, the original acreage shrinking from twelve to 
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something less than five, owing, we presume, to some mistake in the origina! 
survey. 

The ancient city of Franklin, which was blotted out by the coming of 
Brookfield, is not a great deal more populous now than it was back in 1857, 
there being now, we believe, but one residence therein. The eastern 
portion once presented a rather busy appearance as it was the location of 
the Brookfield tile and brick manufacturing plant and coal mine. 


HISTORICAL SPOTS OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


From the Montgomery Standard, August 8, 1913. 
By Mrs. A. H. Drunert, Historian, 
Hardin Camp Chapter, D. A. R. 


One of the most interesting and obscure spots in the history of Mont- 
gomery county is Lewiston, second county seat of Montgomery. The 
seat of justice was removed from Pinckney in 1826 to a place called Lewis- 
ton, situated a short distance south of the present site of New Florence. 
It was named in honor of Col. Meriwether Lewis, generally known from 
his connection with Lewis and Clark’s famous expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean, and who was also the second governor of the Territory of Louisiana. 


The land was entered in 1818 by Amos Kibbe, who donated to the 
county land enough for the jail and courthouse. In about 1827 a log 
court house and jail was erected. It was a double log wall about eighteen 
feet square. The court house was the same size as the jail, built of logs 
and floored with puncheons. The roof was covered with clapboards 
weighted down with poles. 

During intervals between courts this house afforded shelter for Mrs. 
Kibbe’s sheep, which were driven out the day before the commencement 
of each session, and the house swept clean. 

The materials for the jail and court house were furnished by various 
individuals who were raid with county warrants with which some of them 
liquidated their taxes for the next ten years. Lots were sold and a small 
town soon came into existence. George Bast and William Knox opened 
the first store in Lewiston, and hauled their goods from St. Louis in a wagon 
drawn by oxen. They traded principally for skins and furs, which they 
exchanged in St. Louis for goods. 

Not long after they began business they met with a serious misfortune 
which ruined them financially for the time teing and compelled them to 
suspend. They were coming out of St. Louis with a stock of new goods 
in their wagon. When they drove on board the ferry boat at St. Charles 
it sank, and their team, wagon and goods were all lost. This misfortune 
ruined the town. 

In 1834, Danville was laid off by Judge Olly Williams, and the same 
year the seat of justice was established there. Danville is about 5 miles 
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west of where Lewiston stood, and was for many years the most flourishing 
town in that part of the country. 

Another interesting place in the history of Montgomery county is 
the old Van Bibber hotel at Mineola. Isaac Van Bibber was an orphan 
boy adopted and raised by Daniel Boone. In 1800 he came to Missouri 
with Nathan Boone, son of Daniel, and settled in Montgomery county. 
His home was at a place called Loutre Lick, where the Boonslick road 
crosses Loutre Creek. His first house was a small cabin where he settled 
and afterward he erected a large frame house which was used as a hotel. 

Daniel Boone visited his adopted son once a year and would spend 
several weeks or months at this hotel. It was the first plastered house in 
the county and is standing today on the Old Trails road running through 
Mineola, which is one of the most picturesque and attractive sections on 
the state highway. 

Last but not least in th history of Montgomery county is the old 
Cross Keys Tavern, built in 1829 by James Jones, who moved from North 
Carolina about ninety years ago. He first settled in Lewiston, then the 
county seat of Montgomery county. Later he moved to Jonesburg and 
entered the ground upon which the old building now stands. The land 
entered was a large tract and was called the Jones Farm. He was the 
first settler in or near the place, first postmaster and first ticket agent for 
the Wabash. The town was named for him and he lived a long, honorable 
and useful life. Cross Keys was the first house built in town. It was a 
log house, two stories high, three rooms in length, each room about twenty- 
. four feet square. The postoffice was kept in the middle room in a box 
three feet square and the postmaster received twenty-five cents for each 
letter delivered. It was also used as a tavern and a stage-stand for stock- 
men who drove stock to St. Louis market. 

In muddy weather two-wheeled vehicles were used, called mud- 
boxes, drawn by four horses. These boxes were used for carrying the 
U.S. mail. The horses were rested, fed and changed here at a very reason- 
able price. The blue grass lawn, dotted with its beautiful locust trees 
leading up from the Boonslick road to the tavern made it look very invit- 
ing to the weary traveler. 

One room of this old building is standing on the same ground, and is 
in very good preservation at this time, with many beautiful homes built 
in and around the ground. The lots from this old landmark have been 
allotted to his children, grand and great-grandchildren. Mrs. Ebert, 
a granddaughter, has a beautiful home on the west, and in the concrete 
steps leading up to her door is engraved the name of her home, “Old 
Locust, 1829,’ which keeps the memory of the first house built in Jones- 
burg fresh in the minds of the younger generation. On the east is the 
pretty cottage home of Mrs. J. M. Wilson, another granddaughter, who 
owns a fine flock of purebred poultry for utility and fancy. One room of 
the old landmark affords shelter for these fine birds. 
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On the north is the hospitable home of Mrs. Juliet A. Jones, widow of 
the late Thos. Jones, who is now in her eighty-seventh year. 

J. L. Jones, a grandson who is a physician, owns a fine stock farm 
running north of the Boonslick road. 

The east end of the town is well built up for more than a mile with 
well-kept homes all sliced from the old Jones Farm. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have secured markers for 


these three historic spots which will be dedicated with appropriate exercises 
this fall. 











HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPERS 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1923. 


Adair County. Brashear, News. 
Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of Paul Hanks, World War veteran. 
Aug. 24. Sketch of the life of Adam Ralph Zentz, Union veteran. 
Sept. 14. Sketch of the life of William H. Steele, Union veteran. 
—————_ Kirksville, Weckly Graphic. 
July 27. Sketch of the life of B. F. Heiny, former editor of the Kirks- 
ville Journal, former county official, and Union veteran. 
See also Journal, issue of July 26. 
. Journal. 
Nov. 15. Historical sketch of the Journal, written on its 58th anniversary. 
Andrew County. Savannah. Andrew County Democrat. 
Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of Abram Smith, Union veteran. 
Oct. 5. Historical sketch of Savannah's Christian church. 
. Reporter. 
July 6. Sketch of the life of Edward F. Smith, state and county official. 
Sept. 7. Tate family reunion. Account of migration from Tennessee 
to Missouri in 1845. 
Sept. 28. Sketch of the life of Michael Cochran, Civil War veteran. 
Andrew county history—some interesting notes from old news- 
paper files. See also succeeding issues. 
Nov. 30. Sketch of the life of John Aebersold, native of Switzerland, and 
pioneer citizen of Andrew county. 
Atchison County. Fairfax, Forum. 
Sept. 14. Sketch of the life of Barney McMahon, Union veteran. See 
also Rockport, Atchison County Mail. 
Dec. 14. Sketch of the life of John A. Postlewait, state and city official. 
Reprinted from Tarkio Avalanche. See also Rockport, 
Atchison County Journal. 
Dec. 28. Sketch of the life of Samuel Knepper, Union veteran. See also 
Tarkio Avalanche. 


. Rockport, Atchison County Journal. 

July 19. Sketch of the life of John W. Raines, Union veteran and county 
official. See also Aichison County Mail. 

Sept. 13. Sketch of the life of Walter Lee Clevenger, county and city 
official. See also Atchison County Mail, issue of Sept. 14. 

Sept. 27. Sketch of the life of Duncan McDonnell, pioneer who did 
freighting across the rlains. 

Nov. 15. Atchison County 50 yearsago. From the files of the Journal. 


. Atchison County Mail. 

July 6. Sketch of the life of Jesse Sliger, Civil War veteran. 

July 17. Forty years ago—some notes on storm of 1883. 

Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of James Gaffney, Union veteran and partic- 
ipant in the Indian campaigns. Reprinted from Corning 

Mirror. 
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July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


6. 
17. 
24. 


5. 
2. 


Tarkio, Avalanche. 

Looking back to the year of 1888-—an interesting bit of Tarkio 
history found in old issue of St. Joseph Gazette. 

Sketch of the life of Mrs. Jane Du Pre Glenn, pioneer citizen 
of Mound City. 

Death calls two old residents—story containing sketch of the 
life of Lewis E. Wilson, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Oscar Martin Fuller, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Charles W. Rife, World War veteran. 


Audrain County. Mexico, Weekly Intelligencer. 
Sept. 20. Sketch of the life of John A. Guthrie, county official. See also 


Fulton Gazctte, same date. 





July 
Nov. 
Nov. 


5. 
8. 
29. 


. Weekly Ledger. 

J. B. Botkin tells of Mexico of 52 years ago. 

Early banking in Audrain county. 

8. H. Richards, in service here 31 years, tells of railroading in 
early days, and of bridging the Missouri river. 





July 


Barry County. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Dee. 


12. 


15. 


3. 


15. 


29. 


» Vandalia, Mail. 
Sketch of the life of William N. Vannoy, Union veteran. See 
also Leader. 


Cassville, Democrat. 
Sketch of the life of Thomas J. McClure, Confederate veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Josiah McCary, Confederate veteran. See 
also Republican; Monett Times. 
Sketch of the life of Joseph B. Graham, Union veteran. See 
also Joplin Globe, Oct. 10. 
Sketch of the life of Frank Reese, county official. See also 
Republican, Dec. 20. 
The Democrat enters its 54th year—an historical sketch. 
Sketch of the life of Lewis H. Taylor, Union veteran. 





Aug. 


9. 
Sept. 13. 


, Republican. 
Sketch of the life of Edward Chappell, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Monroe Logan, Confederate veteran. 


Barton County. Lamar, Democrat. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1. 


20. 


18. 
25. 


» 28. 


Sketch of the life of Lovell B. Wilson, Spanish-American War 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of James N. Staats, county official. See also 
Republican. 

Sketch of the life of A. J. Magruder, Confederate veteran. 

Reminiscences of Judge and Mrs. G. M. Isenhower, with some 
historical material on southwest Missouri. 

One of oldest Barton county citizens dies—sketch of the life 
of Judge William Boles. 

Sketch of the life of A. M. Heifner, Civil War veteran, and 
former publisher of the Jerico Springs Weekly Optic. See 
also Jerico Springs Optic, Dec. 7. 





Aug. 23. 
Dec. 13. 
Bates County. 
5. 


July 


Nov. 15. 
Nov. 29. 


. Republican. 

Sketch of the life of Hadley D. Owens, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Judge J. C. Cameron, former county official. 

Adrian, Journal. 
Sketch of the life of John Alexander Mathis, Confederate 
veteran. See also Rutler Weekly Times. 

Sketch of the life of Lee W. Putnam, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Andrew Jackson Hoover, Union veteran. 





MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Butler, Bates County Democrat, 

Only four toll roads in Missouri. Some facts about remaining 
toll roads of the state. 

Sketch of the life of John A. Lefker, former mayor of Butler, 
and county official. See also Weekly Times, Aug. 23. 





, Republican Press. 
Sketch of the life of L. A. Fuller, Union veteran. See also 


July 12. 
Aug. 23. 
Sept. 14. 
Times. 
Oct. 19. Sketch of 






the life of Loring P. Deffenbaugh, Union veteran. 
See also Times, Oct. 18. 





Nov. 
Dec. 


29. 
13. 


. Weekly Times. 
Sketch of the life of J. T. Hensley, Bates county pioneer. 
Sketch of the life of Charles J. Conner, World War veteran. 


Rich Hill, Bates County Republican. 

Naming railroad towns. How towns of Archie, Adrian, 
Arthur, and Sheldon got their names. Reprinted from 
Butler Times. 





Sept. 27. 


Aug. 9. 
Oct. 11. 


Benton County 
Aug. 31. 


5. 


Oct. 


. Mining Review. 
Sketch of the life of C. H. Hudson, Union veteran. See also 
Butler Times. 


Hume, Border Telephone. 
Sketch of the life of Eli H. Bloomfield, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Lewis Jefferson Nichols, Union veteran. 


Warsaw, Benton County Enterprise. 

An old landmark passes. Some interesting facts about Fair- 
field Bridge, spanning the Pomme de Terre. See also Clinton 
Henry County Democrat, Sept. 6; Pleasant Hill Times, Sept. 21. 

Sketch of the life of Hezekiah Marion Missersmith, Civil War 
veteran. 


Bollinger County. Marble Hill, Banner-Press. 


July 19. 


Aug. 23. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


18. 
29. 


Boone County. 


A few facts regarding the history of Bollinger county, written 
by Vest C. Myers. A comprehensive account. Continued 
in issues of July 26, Aug. 9, 16, 23, Oct. 11, Nov. 15, Dec. 6. 

Marble Hill—the county seat of Bollinger county, by Elsie 
Upchurch. Some good historical material. 

Sketch of tho life of Francis Marion Cole, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of the life of W. K. Chandler, county official. 

Rev. D. W. Crow, Civil War veteran. Reprinted from St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 22. 


Ashland, Bugle. 
Sketch of the life of Barton R. Cariendar, Confederate veteran. 


When Champ Clark left the transom open. A story of the 
Baltimore Convention of 1912. Reprinted from Saturday 





. Fireside Guard. 

A. C. Boyd recalls days of 1876. See also issues of Sept. 29, 
Oct. 5, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16. 

A letter of 1780, with sketch of Virginia man who came to Mis 


Aug. 23. 
Centralia, Courier. 

Aug. 3. 

Evening Post. 
Sept. 21. 
Dec. 14. 

souri in 1827. 
Dec. 28. 





Sketch of the life of W. P. Reed, Union veteran. 
Columbia, Herald-Statesman. 
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July 9 Sketch of Irvin Switzler, former editor of the Statesman, and 


official in University of Missouri. See also Missourian, 
July 5. 





Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


17. 


11. 


13. 


22. 
23. 


24, 


30. 


32 


10. 


16. 


19. 
22. 
30. 
12. 
26. 


28. 


, Missourian. 

Sketch of the life of H. H. Rice, former editor of the Herald- 
Statesman, and pioneer citizen of Boone county. 

Memories of pioneer days live in old brick house at Harg, 
built by Thomas Turner in early 1800s. 

Mark Twain's real name is questioned by easterner. Would 
have Lampton rather than Langhorne be the middle name of 
Samuel Clemens. 

Sketch of the life of H. H. Vance, veteran of “Mormon” and 
Blackhawk Wars. See also issue of Oct. 11. 

Missouri Press Association now 57 years old—an historical 
sketch. 

Enough coal in Boone county to last Columbia 15,000 years— 
some interesting material of historical nature on coal mining 
in the county. 

Story of Christian church in Missouri is laid in Boone County. 
Some church history. 

Towns in Boone county derive names from historical sources. 

Columbia is home of oldest existing Missouri newspaper. 
Historical sketch of the Herald-Statesman. 

Alumni of the University of Missouri are scattered in 30 
countries. 

Sketch of the life of W. S. Wilson, former county official. 

Sketch of the life of W. D. Vandiver, former state and federal 
official. 

Mrs. Alice Cary Risley, national president of Army Nurses of 
Civil War, whose home is Columbia, tells of adventure in 
Civil War. 

Sketch of the life of N. T. Gentry, former city, county, and 
state official. 

Boone county was once a small part of Howard county. 

Fayette once the scene of a bloody battle—an interesting 
account. 

Early religious history of Missouri. 

Stories centering around old tavern at Arrow Rock. 

Sketch of the life of William L. Nelson, state official. 

The University of Missouri is now under the direction of its 
13th president. Short historical sketch. 

Old Franklin was once an important river town. 

Danville once a Southern town. 

Columbia in Boone’s Lick country. 

Sketch of the life of T. 8S. Gordon, Boone county pioneer. 

Fayette Advertiser celebrates 83rd year—short historical sketch. 

Grave of a Missouri hero has only stone wall as marking— 
interesting account of Capt. James Callaway, veteran of 
the Indian Wars. 

Milling began here in 1848. 








Sept. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


15. 
14. 


18. 


. Daily Tribune. 

Sketch of the life of George W. Barnett, county official. 

R. F. Crews recounts personal recollections of Battle of West- 
port, See also issue of Dec. 21. 

Sketch of the life of John J. Waters, World War veteran. 
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Aug. 








Sept. 
Nov. 











Dec. 








19. 
21. 


18. 
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Seventieth anniversary of university tragedy. When W. W. 
Thornton killed B. F. Handy. 

Thrilling tale of Civil War times in Columbia. 

Sturgeon, Missouri Leader. 

Toll gate on Blackfoot Gravel abolished—short historical 
sketch. ‘ 


County. St. Joseph, Catholic Tribune. 


14. 


25. 


15. 


17. 


St. Joseph—Central gateway to West. Some historical 
material. 

The Pony Express Celebration. Statement of Charles Cliff, 
said to be only living Pony Express rider. Also see issue of 
July 28, and following, for details of celebration. 

The Hannibal road. Historical sketch of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad, with data. 

Sketch of the life of John Harnois, Civil War veteran. 

Catholicity in Maryville. Historical facts about Catholic 
church there. 

Club observes silver jubilee—story contains some historical 
material on Catholicism in St. Joseph. 








Sept. 


















Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


, Gazette. 

8S. J. Harper tells of early day Indian battle. 

W. D. Maxwell, pioneer, supports honors for Fry, Pony Ex- 
press rider. See also Sept. 1; for facsimile of old Pony Ex- 
press edition of Gazette found in California see Sept. 4. 

Reminiscences of D. J. Shrewsbery, who sold first Gazette in 
streets of St. Joseph. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. F. H. Ladd, World War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Herschel Bartlett, pioneer banker and 
realtor, founder of Bartlett Industrial and Agricultural School 
for Negroes at Dalton, Missouri. See also News-Press, 
Nov. 12. 

Aged negro woman recalls Sherman's march to the sea. 

Old issue of Albany Courier found. Contains history of some 
St. Joseph business firms. 

Sketch of the life of Charles B. Edgar, editor and publisher. 
See also News-Press, same date. 











July 


July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


wd 


30. 


, Missouri Valley Independent. 

Old time talks—random reminiscences of 50 years ago. See 
also succeeding issues. 

“Mark Twain was lousy’’—an interesting incident. 

Reproduction of old Pony Express receipt dated 1801. 

Another Eugene Field echo. 










July 


July 





Sept. 








Sept. 








Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 














10. 


15. 
19. 
22. 


. News-Press. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. J. J. Bentley, pioneer Methodist preach- 
er. See also Cameron Sun, July 19. 

Old Galt house was a convent long ago. History of Sacred 
Heart convent. 

History of Zion Evangelica) church. 

Sketch of the life of Charles L. Holland, once publisher of 
Diocesan Messenger, also Parish Message, of Kansas City. 
Sketch of the life of Captain Harnois, Union veteran, and pio- 

neer citizen. 
Early-day history of Sparta, first county seat. 
Sketch of the life of Oscar E. Fox, Sr., Union veteran. 
Sketch of oldest house in city, now more than 80 years old. 
Sketch of East Atchison, or Winthrop, an early frontier town. 
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Ww. Oct. 27. Historic features of Mark Twain park. 
i Oct. 30. History of Missouri state capitols. 
Nov. 22. John T. Warburton, pioneer printer, Civil War veteran, tells 
of first locomotive operated in Kansas. 





rical July 25. Note on Johnie Frye, Pony Express rider. 
July 30. Extracts from annual report of St. Joseph board of trade for 

1888. 

rical Aug. 2. Scrapbook tells of Pony Express riders. 
. Observer. 

Cliff, July 7. When Mark Twain made best speech of his lifetime. 
16 of July 14. British pay tribute to St. Joseph man. Royal assemblage at 

Abbey in honor of Walter Page Hines, who began his career ‘ 
d St. as a citizen of St. Joseph. - | 


Aug. 4. Sketch of Ezra Meeker, “Father of the Oregon Trail.” 
Aug. 18. Joe Robidoux will return to his home for Pony Express celebra- 


holic tion. i 
Sept. 8. Sketch of the life of John Combe, former mayor of St. Joseph. | 
rical See also News-Press, Sept. 6. 


Butler County. Poplar Bluff, Republican. \ 
Sept. 6. “Swamp-east’ Missouri of years gone by, by a Civil War a 


veteran. H\i\ 

Ex- Dec. 20. Some early history of Poplar Bluff and Butler county, by Judge tf i 

' Ex- B. D. Deem. A comprehensive sketch. Ni, 
Caldwell County. Breckenridge, Bulletin. i} 


ite in Sept. 7. Sketch of the life of Edward Toomay, Civil War veteran. Re- Hi) 
printed from Braymer Bee. i! 











Sketch of the life of William McAfee, county offcial. Ht 
and Sept. 21. Sketch of the life of William Milby, Civil War veteran. i 
—_ ——_ Cowgill, News. i 
x Oct. 19. Sketch of the life of Dr. D. 8. Pollard, former editor of Black i 
Oak Eagle, and postmaster of Cowgill. if 
nome Dec. 14. Sketch of the life of William W. Henry, Union veteran. 

—————_ Ha milton, Advocate-Hamiltonian. { H 

isher, Sept. 27. Historic St. Joseph home changes hands. Old Spratt home was Ht 
built in 1848. iW 

Callaway County. Auxvasse, Review. i. 

See Sept. 5. Sketch of the life of Judge R. G. Hale, city and county official. it} 
—————_ Fulton, Gazette. i i 
July 5. Eleven names added to Gazette's list of Confederate veterans. i) 
See also issue of Sept. 13. i 
Aug. 30. Sketch of the life of Reuben Shryrock, Confederate veteran. A 
Oct. 4. Sketch of the life of Dr. J. N. Tate, former superintendent of ‘iW 
each- Missouri School for the Deaf, at Fulton. } { 
. Missouri Telegraph. Hf 
acred Aug. 16. Battle of Wilson Creek, 62 years ago. Account of Callaway th 
county men who took part. iW 

Aug. 30. Oldest county fair—Platte County Fair said to be oldest in Ny 

er of U. 8. ud 
ty. Sept. 20. Fulton postmasters of the last 95 years—a comprehensive ft 

| plo- sketch. | 


Sept. 27. Sketch of thelife of David Rush Overstreet, Confederate veteran. 
Oct. 25. Last toll-gate to go—more about Ashland-Fulton road. 
—————-_ Mokane, Missourian. 
id. Nov. 30. General and Mrs. M. Fred Bell celebrate golden wedding 
anniversary. Sketch of prominent Missouri architect. 
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Nov. 


1. 


Nov. 29. 


Camden County. 


July 15. 


Carroll County 
Aug. 10. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


12. 
26. 


Nov. 9. 


Dec. 28. 
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New Bloomfield, News. 

Sketch. of the life of Greenville Madison Thomas, Civil War 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of J. Perry Bryan, Confederate veteran. 

Linn Creek, Reveille. 


Perversion of history—clearing up erroneous impréssions as to 
the election of Joseph W. McClurg, former governor of Mis- 
souri. 

Carrollton, Democrat. 

Sketch of the life of William Henry Aardwick, Civil War 
veteran. 

To mark first Carroll county settlement—some historical data. 

Sketch of the life of Landon Carter. Confederate veteran. 

Romance connected with early history of county—story of 
Missouri Indian princess who was taken to Paris. 

Sketch of the life of J. W. Snider, Civil War veteran. 
Republican-Record, same date. 

Sketch of the life of Joseph F. Evans, World War veteran. 


See also 





Oct. 5. 
Nov. 2. 
Dec. 28. 


Dec. 21. 





Nov. 16. 


Carter County. 
Oct. 18. 


Cass County. 
July 5. 
Jaly. 
Dec. 


26. 
27. 


Sept. 20. 


Nov. 15. 


Nov. 29. 


20. 
24. 


July 
Aug. 


9. 
30. 
14. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec. 28. 


Cedar County. 
Dec. 21. 


. Republican-Record. 

Sketch of the life of William M. Allen, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Allen B. Merlin, Sr., Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Joseph F. Evans, World War veteran. 

Hale, Leader. 

Sketch of the life of J. A. Lyth, Civil War veteran. 

Norborne, Democrat. 

Sketch of the life of W. A. Long, Civil War veteran. 
Van Buren, Current Local. 

Sketch of the life of Benjamin R. Dysart, Confederate veteran, 
and member of Constitutional Convention of 1875. 

Drexel, Star. 

Thirty-two years in Drexel. Some interesting notes. 

Sketch of the life of Albert J. Cox, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of James K. Kirts, World War veteran. 

Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat. 

Sketch of the life of John Graham Williamson, 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Thomas Edward Jones, World War veteran, 
U. 8. Navy. 

Sketch of the life of Commodore Perry Baker, 
veteran. 

ketch of the life of Hugh Gibson Glenn, county official. 

Pleasant Hill, Times. 

Sketch of the life of Clyde E. Keithley, World War veteran. 
A Quantrell reunion: also an account of Quantrell’s death, re- 
printed from Odessa Democrat. See also issue of Sept. 21. 

Sketch of the life of Richard H. Clay, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Charlies Finter, Confederate veteran. 

Relics of Daniel Boone. Account of visit to home of famous 
Missourian’'s grandson. Reprinted from Ste Teachers’ 
College Student. 

A home for 52 years. Reminiscences of early Cass County 
settlers. Reprinted from Kansas City Journal-Post. 

Jerico Springs, Optic. 

Sketch of the life of Oliver M. Watkins, Union veteran. 


Civil War 


Civil War 
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Stockton, Journal. 

July 19. Sketch of the life of Anderson Simmons, Civil War veteran. 
See also Cedar County Republican. 

Oct. 25. Sketch of the life of William Perry Church, former county 
official. 

Nov. 22. Sketch of the life of Robert W, Haden, former county official. 
See also Cedar County Republican. 

. Cedar County Republican. 

Nov. 22. Sketch of the life of D. W. Duncan, Union veteran. See also 
Greenfield Vedeite, Nov. 22. 
Chariton County. Keytesville, Chariton Courier. 


Aug. 17. Sketch of the life of William Stephen Johnson, Confederate 
veteran. 
Sept. 7. Gold mine to be opened at Seligman, Missouri. Story of T. R. 
Gilliam'’s “rrillion dollar mine.” 
Oct. 12. Sketch of the Life of Francis M. Brewer, Civil War veteran. 
Reprinted from Mendon Constitution. : 
Old tavern now a shrine. More about Arrow Rock. 
Salisbury, Press-Spectator. 
Aug. 24. Incident of the Civil War. Story of the death of Confederate 
soldier named Benedict, who is now buried in Boone County. 
Reprinted from Clifton Hill Rustler and Columbia Herald- 
Statesman. 
Sept. 7. Move being made to locate graves of Spanish-American war 
veterans. 
Oct. 5. Bill Anderson's raid on Huntsville in 1863. The story of an 
incident in guerrilla warfare. Reprinted from Huntsville 
Times. 
Nov. 2. Some early day river history. An interesting paper by George 
W. Vaughan on Missouri river life following Civil War. 
Reprinted from Armstrong Herald. 
Nov. 9. Early school days near Clifton Hill. Interesting bits of life 
half a century ago. Reprinted from Moberly Democrat. 
Christian County. Ozark, Christian County R:publican. 
Sept. 14. Sketch of the life of John A. Harp, Civil War veteran. 
Sept. 21. Sketch of the life of William B. O'Neal, Union veteran. 
Clark County. Kahoka, Clark County Courier. 
July 20. Sketch of the life of Rev. V. B. Christy, Civil War veteran. 
See also Gaze.te-Herald. 
Sketch of George W. Ruth, 99 year-old man who was in- 
strumental in securing new Putnam county court house. 
Reprinted from Unionville Republican. 
Sketch of the life of John Scovern, former editor of Alexandria, 
Missouri, Reveille, ‘first free soil newsraver in Missouri.” 
Reprinted from Warsaw, Illinois, Bulletin. See also re- 








in issue of Aug. 3. 

July 27. Sketch of the life of Joseph Webster, Civil War veteran. Re- 
printed from Keokuk, Iowa, Gate City. 

Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of George W. Miller, pioneer citizen. 

Aug. 10. Sketch of the life of John S. Shanes, Scotland county official. 
Reprinted from Keokuk, Iowa, Gate City. 

Aug. 17. Some bits of Missouri History by M. H. Kerr, concerning 
Potosi, Mo., Moses Austin, and Daniel Boone. 





prints from Macon Republican, and Macon County History ° 
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Aug. 31. 























Sept. 14. 











Oct. 26. 
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Sketch of the life of James K. P. Wilson, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Henry S. Smith, Union veteran. Reprinted 
from Macon Republican. See also Kahoka Free Press. 

History of old Union, by Thomas P. Moore. Many details 
regarding the founding of Clark county town. 

Sketch of the life of Henry Auhage, Civil War veteran. Re- 
printed from Warsaw, Illinois, Bulletin. 

Old veteran saw first man killed in Civil War. Sketch of Col. 
Jacob G. Matlick. Reprinted from Grafton, West Virginia, 
Sentinel. 

Old LaGrange landmark being razei—sketch of old Riverview 
hotel. Reprinted from LaGrange Indicator. 

Olid Fairmont—some historical material of Clark county. 
town laid out in 1851. 





July 13. 














Aug. 24. 



















Nov. 9. 


Sept. 10. 
Nov. 19. 


Clay County. 


Dec. 10. 


. Gazette- Herald. 

Chapters from the history of Clark county, by Jasper Blines. 
Random accounts. See also succeeding issues. 

Sketch of the life of William A. Willett, Union veteran. 

Clark City—an historical account of origin of old Clark county 
town. 

Clark county history—an account of pioneer methods in naviga- 
tion, ete. 

Gilbert Musgrove, Confederate veteran, fought way across 
plains. With biographical sketch. 

Liberty, Adrance. 

Sketch of the life of L. A. Davidson, Confederate veteran. 

Removing old landmark. Story of old log house once owned 
by James Younger and used for billeting troops during Civil 
War. 

Sketch of the life of Judge James 8. Robb, former county 
official. 

















Oct. 19 








Dec. 7. 
Dec. 14, 


Oct. 18. 


Aug. 3. 


Nov. 30. 


. Tribune. 

Sketch of the life of Thomas J. Wornall, state official. 

The reception given Jefferson Davis in Kansas City in 1875. 
Reprinted from Kansas City Times. 

Smithville, Democrat- Herald. 

Sketch of the life of Merritt C. Wilson, World War veteran. 


Clinton County. Cameron, Sun. 
Nov. 8. 


Sketch of the life of William Silvius, Union veteran. See also 
Lathrop Optimist, Nov. 15. 

Lathrop, Optimist. 

Sketch of the life of J. N. B. Hickel, Confederate veteran. See 
also next issue, and Plattsburg Leader, Oct. 26. 

Plattsburg, Clinton County Democrat. 

The real “Old Guard” was organized at Jefferson City back in 
1872. Some material on political movements after Recon- 
struction days. 

Sketch of the life of Col. Joseph L. Ashby, Civil War veteran. 
See also Leader, Dec. 14. 





























Oct. 12. 


Dec. 14. 


Cole County. 


. Leader. 

Sketch of the life of George Essig, Civil War veteran and former 
county official. 

Sketch of the life of Elder James Cowherd Creel, pioneer 
preacher. 


Jefferson City, Missouri State Journal. 
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Sept. 
Nov. 


. 15. 


29. 
3 


Jefferson City history given in book about Missouri. Some 
interesting notes on life at capital in 1839. 

Historical Arrow Rock tavern taken over as state property. 

Old court indictment tells of effort to incite duel in 1855. 











Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


10. 


24. 


14. 
30. 


. Cole County Weekly Rustler. 

Conrad Wagner tells story of first train, which broke through 
Gasconade trestle. 

State penitentiary was started in 1836. An extract from old 
Missouri history book, published in 1889. 

Sketch of the life of John F. Upton, World War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of John G. Slate, state official. See also 
Boonville Advertiser and Ashland Bugle. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Advertiser. 


July 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


27. 
3. 


10. 
17. 


Cooper county men who are making good in other fields. See 
also succeeding issues. 

Sketch of the life of Daniel Boone Herndon, Confederate 
veteran. See also Bunceton Eagle. 

Some early figures in the history of the Advertiser. 

Sketch of the life of Oscar F. Arnold, Confederate veteran and 
state official. See also Bunceton Eagle. 

Reminiscences of Boonville, by N. T. Allison. Some data on 
early settlement. 

Sketch of the life of John M. Stammerjohn, postmaster. 





Nov. 


July 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


22. 


13. 
14. 


28. 
16. 


. Central Missouri Republican. 

Old Franklin had romantic history. Some material regarding 
the founding of town. Reprinted from Columbia Mis- 
sourian. 

Bunceton, Weekly Eagle. 

Sketch of the life of James M. Ross, Union veteran. 

Old tavern cradle place for three governors. Interesting notes 
on Arrow Rock tavern. 

Sketch of the life of J. H. Smith, Union veteran. 

Religious life in Bunceton more than half a century ago. 

Historical events connected with Cooper county's courthouse. 

Two active Baptist churches of Cooper county have celebrated 
100th anniversary. Sketches of Pisgah and Mt. Pleasant 
churches. 

Present Bunceton High School is outgrowth of old Parrish 
Institute founded in 1871. 

Bunceton Masonic lodge more than 50 years old. 

Missouri is unique in growth and historical development. An 
appreciation of Missouri's importance in history. 

Present town of Speed is outgrowth of old Palestine. 


Crawford County. Steelville, Ledger. 


Nov. 


8. 


Old resident writes of Steelville in '50s. Sketch of some early 
day personages of the town. 





Dec. 13. 
Dade County. 
July 12. 


Dec. 20. 


. Crawford Mirror. 

Sketch of the life of Levi Maule, Union veteran. 

Greenfield, Dade County Advocate. 

Sketch of the life of Roy Cates Poindexter, World War veteran. 
See also Vedette, same date. 

Sketch of the life of Oliver M. Watkins, Union veteran. See 
also Vedette, same date. 

Sketch of the life of Claude D. Clark, World War veteran. See 

also Vedette, same date. 
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, Vedette. 


July 5. Some pioneer citizens of Dade county. A series of sketches 
including William J. Davis, July 5; Samuel J. Weir, July 12; 
Rev. William Rufus Russell, July 19; Samuel Wheeler, 
July 26; David Higgins, Aug. 2; Lewis C. Dunaway, Aug. 9; 
and Dr. Robert Madison Crutcher, Aug. 16; published on 
these respective dates. 

July 26. ketch of the life of James T. Cantrell, Union veteran. 

Aug. 2. Sketch of the life of J. N. U. Seela, pioneer citizen. 

Aug. 9. Sketch of the life of James W. Blanchard, Civil War veteran. 

Aug. 16. Sketch of the life of Orlando H. Barker, Union veteran, city and 
county official. 

Aug. 30. Sketch of the life of Rev. S. A. French, pioneer preacher. Re- 
printed from Liberal Enterprise. 

Oct. 18. Sketch of the life of William P. Murphy, Union veteran. 

Dallas County. Buffalo, Ri flez. 

Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of John W. Watkins, Union veteran. 

Nov. 15. Sketch of the life of William H. Booth, Union veteran, county 
and state off'cial. 

Dec. 6. Sketch of the life of James Henry Hill, Union veteran. 

Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat. 

July 5. Sketch of the life of John W. Haver, Civil War veteran. See 
alse North Missourian, same date; Pattonsburg Call. 

July 12. Reminiscences of former Governor Dockery—Lincoln and 
Grant, their public careers. Other reminiscences in succeed- 
ing issues. See also North Missourian. 

Sketch of the life of George W. McCue, Confederate veteran. 

Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of George K. Nickell, Civil War veteran. See 
also North Missourian, Aug. 16. 

, North Missourian. 

July 12. Sketch of the life of I. V. Smith, Confederate veteran. 

Dec. 13. Daviess county boys who gave lives in World War—a list of 
the Daviess county dead. 

Jamesport, Gazette. 
July 5. Sketch of the life of James William Hook, Union veteran. 
Aug. 23. Sketch of the life of Farrington B. Staats, Civil War veteran. 
DeKalb County. Clarksdale, Journal. 
Oct. 25. Pioneer Union Star woman tells story of Missouri in days of 
guerrilla warfare. 
Stewartsville, Record. 

Sept. 20. Sketch of the life of Casper Gantz, pioneer citizen. 
Dunklin County. Kennett, Dunklin County News. 

Dec. 28. Sketch of the life of Collin Morgan, Confederate veteran. 
Franklin County. Pacific, Transcript. 

Oct. 19. Sketch of the life of George W. Henderson, World War veteran. 

—— Sullivan, News. 

Aug. 9. Sketch of the life of John Votaw, Civil War veteran. 
Sept. 6. Notice of the death of Dan Parke, Civil War veteran. 
Dec. 20. Sketch of the life of Cecil Johnson, World War veteran. 
Union, Republican-Tribune. 


Nov. 23. Brief history of the farm-club movement in Missouri, by Howard 
A. Cowden, 


Washington, Citizen. 
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Oct. 5. Sketch of the life of Henry Mathias Heesemann, Civil War 
veteran. See also New Haven Leader, Sept. 27; Gasconade 
County Republican, Sept. 28; Hermann Advertiser-Courier, 
Sept. 28. 
Gasconade County. Hermann, Advertiser-Courier. 
Nov. 30. Historic oak tree is burned. 


Owensville, Gasconade County Republican. 
Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of William M. Palmer, Civil War veteran. 
Gentry County. Albany, Capital. 

July 12. Sketch of the life of George W. Rose, former county official. 
See also Ledger. 

Sept. 6. Gentry county's oldest citizen dies. Sketch of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bulla, with some notes concerning life in early days. See 
also St. Joseph News-Press, Sept. 5. 

Nov. 8. The Albany paper of 75 years ago. Description of Weekly 
Courier in '50s. 

Dec. 27. Sketch of the life of Lewis C. Hulet, Civil War veteran. See 
also Ledger, same date. 


King City, Tri-County News. k 
Dec. 14. Sketch of the life of Thomas Ficklin, former county official. 


Stanberry, Herald. 
Sept. 6. Sketch of the life of Henry P. Tandy, educator, and former state 
official. 
Sept. 20. Sketch of Mrs. Sarah E. Cotton, with some early history. 
Dec. 20. Sketch of the life of Martin Mervin, Civil War veteran, who 
helped to build Erie Canal. Some notes on pioneer days. 
Greene County. Ash Grove, Commonwealth. 
Dec. 13. Sketch of the life of Henry H. Caldwell, Civil War veteran. 
Springfield, Leader. 
July . One of the first railroads west of the Mississippi—account of 
the Missouri Pacific. Reprinted from Missouri Pacific 
Magazine. 
Aug. . Story of the Battle of Wilson Creek. 
Aug. . History of county Baptist Association. 
Sept. . Springfield once a relay post on route of overland mail. 
Sept. . How Peculiar, Missouri, got its name. 
Sept. . Trial of Frank James recalled by old newspaper files. 
Sept. . Historic church at Mt. Comfort removed. 
Oct. . B. F. Hobart, who helped build up Springfield, dies in Cali- 
fornia. 
Oct. . Fayette observes 100th anniversary. With some old history. 
Oct. . Coming anniversary recalls Battle of Westport. 
Oct. . Ellis Paxton, former county official, dies in Oklahoma. 
Nov. . Sketch of the life of B. B. Cahoon, Sr., Civil War veteran, 
prominent Republican, and state official. 
Nov. . Zoe Akins, formerly of Humansville, wins literary success. 
Dec. . Sketch of the life of Dr. J. H. George, fourth president of Drury 
College. See also issue of Dec. 16, Republican, Dec. 18. 
, Republican. 
Notice of burial of Henry Wood, Union veteran. 
Memories of 1860 recalled with revival of Pony Express. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Robberson, a pioneer of Springfield. 
Pony Express rider still alive. Reminiscences of William 
Campbell, of California. 








Oct. 
Nov. 


21. 
9. 
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Reunion of survivors of Sixth Missouri Cavalry, with sketch 
of regiment's activity. 

Arrow Rock tavern taken over by Daughters of American 
Revolution. 

Review of Battle of Westport. 

Sketch of the life of Washington Irving Wallace, Laclede 
county jurist, and former ‘state official. 


Grundy County. Spickard, Grundy County Gazette. 


July 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aug. 


19. 
1. 
20. 


£ketch of the life of Francis A. Bonner, Civil War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Charles Ewing Minter, Civil War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Thomas H. B. Garner, Civil War veteran. 


Trenton, Weekly Republican. 

The Republican is oldest paper in Grundy county. Historical 
sketch of paper founded in 1864. 

Trenton trainmaster knew Harding when he was employed on 

“Big Four” railroad. See also Times, same date. 

Cc. I. Filley, Civil War mayor of St. Louis dies. See Holt 
County Sentinel and other papers. 

Sketch of the life of Thomas Jefferson Rynearson, Civil War 
veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Nathaniel Shanklin, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Abe Barnhart, Civil War veteran. 

Address of 1859 linked Science with Religion. Speech made 
73 years ago by Mrs. A. E. Bryan is preserved in pamphlet. 





. 26. 


12. 
. 13. 
. 20. 


. Times. 

Sketch of the life of J. B. Moore, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Daniel M. Berry. Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Theophilus Preston Fulkerson, Civil War 
veteran. 


County. Bethany, Clipper. 


4. 
. 26. 


17. 


12. 


Sketch of the life of Lewis P. Shannon, Civil War veteran. 

Gallatin paper passes 60th anniversary. A short sketch of 
Gallatin North Missourian, and its history. 

Sketch of the life of James C. Baker, Civil War veteran and 
former county official. See also Ridgeway Journal, Oct. 4. 

List of Civil War officers who have lived in Harrison county. 
See also Republican, same date. 

Sketch of the life of George J. Salmon, World War veteran. 





11. 
24. 
31. 
. 28. 


12. 


. Republican. 

Sketch of the life of H. B. Dearing, former county official. 

Sketch of the life of Isaac N. Phillebaum, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of James A. Smith, Civil War veteran. 

W. 8S. Haley. former Missourian, is state senator in Montana. 
See also Dec. 19. 

Sketch of the life of Herbert Sutton, World War veteran. See 
also Cainesville News, same date. 

With the 89th Division. Extracts from history of machine 
gun company with 356th Infantry, 89th Division. 


Cairesville, News. 


Sketch of the life of Henry C. Potarf, Civil War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Nathan Graham, Civil War veteran. 
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Ridgeway, Journal. 

Sept. 13. Sketch of the life of Cassius M. Jaqua, founder of the Journal, 
with some historical data of the paper. See Warrensburg 
Weekly Standard-Herald, Sept. 14. 

Henry County. Clinton, Henry County Democrat. 

Sept. 6. Sketch of the life of W. A. Foote, pioneer Clinton business man, 
with some facts about early days there. 

Dec. 6. Sketch of ‘Squire William Paul, once a slave auctioneer. Many 


details of life 75 years ago. See also Holden Progress, 
Nov. 29. 





. Eye. 
. 10. Sketch of the life of C. C. Arnold, Civil War veteran. 
. 17. Sketch of the life of Conrad Houk, Union veteran. Reprinted 
from county history. 
5. Reminiscences of life in the ‘70s on occasion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Renfro’s fifty-third wedding anniversary. 
21. Sketch of the life of Rev. J. N. Pierce, Civil War veteran. 
. Windsor, Review. 
4. Sketch of the life of Hezekiah M. Messersmith, Civil War 
veteran. 
Hickory County. Hermitage, Index. 
Sept. 27. Fairfield Bridge over Pomme de Terre, an clk landmark, 





passes. 
Dec. 13. Sketch of the life of Henry Hill, Civil War veteran. 
Holt County. Mound City, Journal. 
July 26. Sketch of the life of George W. Gaskill, Sr., Civil War veteran. 
Reprinted from Craig Leader. See also Oregon, Holt County 
Sentinel. 
Sept. 27. Sketch of the life of Michael Cochran, Civil War veteran. 
. News-Jeffersonian. 
July 6. Sketch of the life of John R. Coberlty, Civil War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Bennett Hood. Union veteran. 
July 27. Holt county in the '70s. Reprinted from St. Joseph Gazette. 
See also Oregon, Holt County Sentine!, Aug. 3. 
Aug. 3. Sketch of the life of James Gaffney, Civil War veteran. See 
Craig Leader, July 27; Oregon Holt County Sentinel, July 27. 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinal. 
Aug. 10. The blue grass metropolis. Interesting notes on Maitland. 
Reprinted from St. Joseph Gazette. 
Aug. 31. Editor Mills named. Some historical material on the post- 
office at Mound City. 
Oct. 5. October in local history. Some dates in Holt county history. 
Dec. 7. The Battle of Frarklin—a short sketch on 59th anniversary of 
battle. 
Dec. 21. Sketch of the life of William Preston Coots, Union veteran. 
Howard County. Armstrong, Herald. 
July 12. Eyewitness tells story of early day lynching in Randolph 
county. Re; uted from Moberly Democrat. 
Aug. 2. New bridges for Missouri. Reprinted from Nation's Business, 
Fayette, Advertiser. 
A visit to Florida, Missouri. Story of Mark Twain and Judge 
John 8. Quarles. Reprinted from T. V. Bodine in Kansas 
City Star, May 19, 1912, by Paris Mercury. 
The Fayette Advertiser enters upon its 84th year. A compre- 
hensive historical sketch of the paper. 
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Interesting bits of Mt. Moriah history. Some data compiled 
for centenniai celebration. See also issue of Sept. 20. 

Some first things in Fayette history. 

Pioneer citizen here from East. Sketch of Dr. William OC. 
Boone. Civil War veteran. See also Democrat-Leader, same 
date. 

Fayette was made county seat in 1823. Sketch including 
names of all men who have served as county judge. 

No wonder Fayette celebrates. Long historical sketch by 
Catherine 8. Prosser. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 
Sketch of the life of Jonathan R. Gallemore, pioneer citizen and 

former county official. See also Democrat-Leader, same date. 

Old paper-mill in Boone county supplied St. Louis Republican 

with paper in 1835. Story of Rock Bridge paper mill. 


















































































































































July 19. 














July 26. 











Sept. 13. 








Oct. 11. 
Oct. 18. 
Oct. 25. 
Nov. 8 
Aug. 9. 
Sept. 20. 
July 13. 
Aug. 10. 
Nov. 30. 


Howell County. 





. Democrat-Leader. 

Sketch of Ray F. Young, World War veteran. 

Richmond township—historical sketch of township in which 
Fayette is located. 

Howard county has had four court houses. Sketch of each. 

The history of Fayette. Some comprehensive material. 

Interesting bits of Howard county history—how cheap land 
brought many settlers to Howard county a century ago. 

Romantic tales of Civil War. Some recollected stories. 

“Gov. Claib."’ (Claiborne Jackson) of Howard county. A 
biographical sketch. 

Interesting facts in Fayette history. Reprinted from History 
of Howard County, by T. Berry Smith. 

Fayette graduates nationally prominent. Notes on products of 
Howard county's educational institutions. 

Oldest county records. First deed on record in Howard 
county court house dated April 13, 1816. 

Two churches over 100 years old. Historical sketches of Mt. 
Zion and Mt. Moriah churches. 

Some old newspaper history. Data on Missouri Intelligencer, 
first published at Old Franklin in 1819. 

First Baptist church founded 1839, with names and data. 

Kit Carson and Boone lived in Howard county. 

Howard county man founded Santa Fe trail. Story of William 
Bushnell. 

Negroes sold at court house. Gives prices paid for slaves in 
1864. 

History of Fayette Christian church. 

The thin gray line. Sketch of George Settle, Civil War veteran. 

Benton not popular among early Howard countians. 

New Franklin, News. 

Early history of Howard county and Franklin. A com- 
prehensive general account of origins and early development. 

“Goodtye to the Katy."" Tells of last ‘‘Katy” train through 
Monroe county, and of the first, 52 years ago. 

Sketch of the life of John G. Slate, county official. 
West Plains, Howell County Gazette. 

Ozark character died. Story of “Old Matt’ Ross, of ‘“Shep- 
herd of the Hills." 

Sketch of the life of W. D. Mustion, Union veteran. See also 
Journai, and Quill. 

Sketch of the life of W. H. Lynch, Civil War veteran. See 

also Quill, same date. 
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Sept. 27. Sketch of the life of A. L. Cooper, Union veteran. 
, Journal. 
Aug. 16. Sketch of the life of Robert Lamar, former county, state, and 
federal official. See also Willow Springs Republican; Hous- 
ton Herald; Alton South Missourian-Democrat, A@g. 16. 
Sketch of the life of William D. Cox, Civil War veteran. See 
also Quill. 








. Quill. 
20. Sketch of the life of Arthur Howell, World War veteran. 
. Willow Springs, Republican. 
2. Sketch of the life of Edward James Tremaine, Union veteran. 
Iron County. Ironton, Iron County Register. 
Oct. 4. An account of the Battle of Pilot Knob. 
Nov. 1. Recollections of the Civil War, by T. P. Fitz. Interesting 
personal accdunt. 
Jackson County. Independence. Jackson Examiner. 
July 27. Sketch of the life of Albert Heslip, former county official. 
Aug. 10. Sketch of the life of Josiah Fisher, Union veteran. 
Oct. 12. Sketch of the life of Judge B. D. Dyer, former county official. 
Oct. 19. Sketch of the life of Moses A. Biggs, Union veteran. 
Nov. 9. Sketch of the life of Charles St. Clair, Civil War veteran. See 
also Oak Grove Banner, Nov. 16. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of the life of T. J. Wornall, former state official. 
Kansas City, Journal-Post. 
Kansas City lawyer has letter telling of wild iifo in Missouri 
73 years ago. 
Photograph of pioneer Missouri mill at Hannibai. 
, Star. 
Sketch of the life of W. Wallace Greene, state official. See also 
Warrensburg Star-Journal, July 3. 
8. How Uncle George Ruth told his county what it needed most. 
Some history of Putnam county courthouses. 
7. Fayette, Missouri, celebrates 100th birthday. 
21. An eye-witness account of the Battle of Westport. 
23. Diary tells of Battle of Westport. Extract from diary kept 
by Col. John T. Phillips. 
28. Sketch of Arthur W. Nelson of Cooper county. 
Nov. 11. Sketch of J. W. Hudson, Missouri author. 
Dec. 9. When Kansas City entertained Jefferson Davis. 











. Times. 
Oct. 8. Sketch of William H. Findley, noted art dealer of Kansas City. 
» Lees Summit, Journal. 
Aug. 30. Sketch of H. C. Lesher, Union veteran. 
Oct. 25. Sketch of William Lane, Confederate veteran. Reprinted from 
Independence Ezaminer. 
Jasper County. Carthage, Jasper County Democrat. 
Sept. 4. Sketch of Will C. Peters, veteran of war with Mexico and of 
World War. 
Nov. 9. Sketch of John F. Hampton, Union veteran. 
Joplin, Globe. 
Sept. 7. Sketch of Charles Wesley Lyon, former mayor of Joplin, 
1905-7. 
Oct. 12. Sketch of George Robb, veteran of Spanish-American and 
World wars. 
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Sketch of W. A. Williams, Jasper county official. 

Sketch of Silvenus Keller, Civil War veteran and Jasper county 
official. 

Sketch of John F. Hampton, Civil War veteran and Carthage 
pioneer. 

Sketch of Francis M. Hicks, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of William Baker, Civil War veteran. 





Jefferson 
Sept. 20. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Johnson County. 


Sept. 13. 
Oct. 25. 


14, 


. News-Herald. 

Sketch of Milton Alexander, Union veteran. 

Sketch of O. N. Penny, Union veteran. 

Sketch of Henry C. Humphrey, Confederate veteran. 
Descendant of Daniel Boone has old Boone Bible and his 
See also Hannibal Courier-Post, 


ancestor's original will. 
Dec. 20. 


County. Crystal City Press. 


Sketch of George W. Gasche, former county official. See also 
Jefferson County Record, Sept. 13. 


DeSoto, Jefferson County Republican. 
Sketch of Cornelius O'Shea, Union veteran. Reprinted from 
Tronton Iron County Register. 
Sketch of Edgar Perry, Union veteran and former city official. 
Sketch of Ben McCullock, Union veteran. 
Sketch of B. B. Cahoon, Sr., Union veteran. See Globe- 
Democrat, and other papers. 
Holden, Progress. 
Sketch of Charles Victor Huder, World War veteran. 
Sketch of Addison Van Ausdol, veteran of Mexican War, whose 
death leaves only 1 of his compatriots in Missouri. 


Knobnoster, Gem, 
Sketch of David Moore Crawford, Civil War veteran. 


Warrensburg, Weekly Standard-Hera!ld. 

Sketch of James H. Parker, Confederate veteran and former 
state official. See also Star-Journal, Oct. 26 

Sketch of John W. Mittong, Civil War veteran, former city 
official, and one time editor of Holden Herald. See also 
Holden Progress, Nov. 22. 

Sketch of Judge I. C. Farnsworth, former county official. 





Oct. 16. 
Dec. 21. 


Knox County. 


July 26. 


Dec. 20. 


. Star-Journal. 

Sketch of Weeden Ewen, Union veteran. 

Sketch of P. D. Fitch, former city and county official. 

Edina, Knozr County Democrat. 

Sketch of William Green Snell, Confederate veteran, with some 
historical data on Knox county. See also Sentinel. 

Sketch of N. J. Fink, Civil War veteran. 





July 26. 
Sept. 6. 


Oct. 18. 
Dec. 15. 


Laclede County. 


Aug. 9. 


. Sentinel. 

Sketch of Fred Walter, Sr., Union veteran. 

James A. Reed, first Edina postmaster—sketch containing 
local history. First postmaster’s commission reproduced 
in facsimile. 


Sketch of W. H. Todd, Union veteran. 

Early history of Brashear. Some historical data. 
Conway, Weekly Record. 

Sketch of John C. Hendrix, Civil War veteran. 
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Lebanon, Laclede County Republican. 

Decorating eleventh capitol of Missouri. Reprinted from 
Columbia Missourian. 

Sketch of Charles Zelsman, former mayor of Lebanon. See 
also Rustic, Oct. 18. 

Sketch of Washington Irving Wallace, Union veteran, state 
and county official. See also Rustic, Nov. 8. 

Sketch of William H. Booth, Civil War veteran, state and 
county official. 


. Rustic. 

A beautiful capitol—description of some of the decorations at 
the Missouri state capitol. 

Missouri has iron reserve. A sketch of Iron Mountain, its 
industry and developmental history. 

Lebanon Rustic is 50 years old. Some historical data. 

Lebanon’s early days. An interesting account of how the city 
was platted. 

Facts about Laclede county—some county history. 

Early church history of Laclede county. 


Lafayette County. Higginsville, Advance. 
July 27. Sketch of James Norfleet, Confederate veteran. 
Sept. 21. The Confederate Home of Missouri—a description, with some 
historical data. 
. Jeffersonian. 
Nov. . Sketch of Joseph Easton Rigg, Union veteran. 
Nov. . Sketch of Joseph M. Chandler, Confederate veteran. 
Lexington, News. 
Feb. . Sketch of Zach W. Wright, former county official. 
Feb. . Original of “Freedom Paper’ dated Feb. 11, 1851. Docu- 
ment freeing negro slave reprinted. 
Oct. . Sketch of James W. Renick, Civil War veteran. 
Dec. . Sketch of William E. Tarlton, Civil War veteran. 
Odessa, Democrat. 
July . At one time Lafayette county had nearly 1,000 slave owners. 
Some facts about Missouri of 1860. 
July . Sketch of Hieronimus D. Kite, Confederate veteran. See also 
Missouri Ledger, same date. 
How Jackson and Clay counties got their names. 
Aug. . How an Independence negro bought freedom. 
Aug. . How Quantrell died. Lexington man, a member of Cockrell’s 
army, tells story. 
Oct. . Arrow Rock tavern—some historical facts. 
With Doniphan in Mexico. Sketch of Addison Van Ausdol, 
veteran of Mexican War. 
Sketch of J. Q. Himes, Union veteran. See also Missouri 
Ledger, same date. 
Sketch of James W. Renick, Confederate veteran. See also 
Missouri Ledger, same date. 
Sketch of Charles St. Clair, Confederate veteran, 
His horse shot under him. Personal experiences in life of 
J. H. Sydenstricker, Confederate veteran. 
Confederate cavalrymen. Roster of Lafayette and Jackson 
county men who served in Confederate cavalry. 
The Boones still flourish. Some information on the descendants 
of Daniel Boone. 
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. Missouri Ledger. 


Aug 10. Sketch of Joseph B. Gilmore, Union veteran. 





Aug. 31. Sketch of Zach T. Dyer, Confederate veteran. 
Lawrence County. Aurora, Advertiser. 

Aug. 16. Sketch of George A. Browning, Union veteran. 

Aug. 30. Brief mention of Major R. S. Wilks, Civil War veteran. 

Oct. 4. Sketch of William H. Lemaster, Civil War veteran. 

Nov. 15. Sketch of W. H. Locker, former editor of the Advertiser. 

Nov. 29. Origin of name “Ozarks.” 

Marionville, Free Press. 

Nov. 1. Sketch of James Conroy, Union veteran. 

Sketch of William E. Hood, Union veteran. Reprinted from 
Republic Monitor. 

Nov. 22. Sketch of Tobias Henson, Union veteran. Reprinted from Mt. 

Vernon Chieftain. 
Miller, News-Herald. 

Sept. 20. Sketch of Henry A. Hilpirt, Union veteran. See also Mt. 
Vernon Lawrence County Chieftain. 

Oct. 4. Sketch of Charles Wright, Union veteran. 

Peirce City, Leader-Journal. 
Nov. 16. Sketch of Otis Glenn Morris, World War veteran. 
Lewis County. Canton Press. 
Nov. 16. Notice of the death of Henry Hoehle, Civil War veteran. 
LaBelle, Star. 
Oct. 19. Sketch of F. M. De Voss, Union veteran. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of George A. Vice, Spanish-American war veteran. 
La Grange, Indicator. 
Sept. 27. Sketch of Lloyd Dorsey Mitchell, Confederate veteran. 
Monticello, Lewis County Journal. 
Oct. 12. “Injun Joe,"’ famous Mark Twain character, dies at Hannibal. 
Lincoln Cov uty. Elsberry, Democrat. 
Aug. 24: Rufus Gruat Ames tells of early-day Indian menace in Lincoln 
county. Reprinted from Oregon (state) Veteran. 
———————-_ Troy, Free Press. 
July 6. Sketch of Thomas Hickman Harris, Confederate veteran. 
Oct. 10. Sketch of Joseph Shramek, Civil War veteran. 
s4nn County. Brookfield, Gazette. 
July 13. Sketch of Thomas J. Guyer, Civil War veteran. 
Nov. 23. ®*stch of Teromeo Clinton Cutler, Civil War veteran. 
— — Bucklin, Herald. 

Dec. 7. Sk tch of George Harrison Renner, World War veteran. 

Dec. 14. Sketch of Daniel Boone Baldwin, Union veteran. See also 
uaciede Blade, same date. 

_ Laclede, Blade. 

Tuly 13. Laclede in 1885. Extracts from old copy of Laclede Laconic, 
mainly personal and political notes. See issue of Aug. 3 
alsc 

Sept. 14. Sketch of William M. Lomax, Union veteran. 

Dec. 7. Sketch of O. W. Elliott, Union veteran. 

Linneus, Bulletin. 

July 26. Governor Dockery’s reminiscences of Lincoln and Grant. 

Dee 20. Sketch of Dr. John M. Thompson, Confederate veteran. Re- 
priated from Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian. See also 


Macon County. 
Oct. 


19. 





Meadville Messenger, Dec. 13. 
Atlanta, Ezpress. 


History of Atlanta. A short account by Leola Burton. 
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Nov. 16. Some data of historical value, by A. M. Attebery. 
LaPlata, Home Press. 
July 5. Sketch of William Bunch, Confederate veteran. 








. Rep Ald an 
July 20. Sketch of George Preston, World War veteran. 
Macon, Daily Chronicle-Heraid. 
Sept. 20. Drama when Frank James was tried. Story of how a Union 
veteran eulogized a Confederate general. 
Oct. 2. Col. James E. Reiger heads Thirty-fifth Division. 
Dec. 19. History of Macon, by William Reichel. 
Madison County. Fredericktown, Democrat-News. 
Oct. 25. Battle of Fredericktown, by R. C. Arnett. Story of Civil War 
battle. 
Nov. 8. Sketch of B. B. Cahoon, former county and state official. 
Dec. 6. Sketch of the life of Kobert Bryant, World War veteran. 
Marion County. Hannibal, Courier-P ost. 
July 10. Sketch of Harry Sheetz, former county official. See also 
Palmyra Marion County Ilerald; Palmyra Spectator; Monroe 
City Semi-Weekiy News. 
Aug. 7. Sketch of Andrew Mirtzwa, Union veteran. 
Sketch of Benjamin F. Hardesty, Civil War veteran. 
Aug. 20. Sketch of Harlan C. Harbicht, World War veteran. 
Aug. 23. Sketch of John T. Perry, Shelby county official. 
Aug. 31. History of Bethel Baptist church at Palmyra. 
Sept. 14. Sketch of Pony Express system. 
Sept. 15. Sketch of Judge Thomas W. Evans of Ralls county. 
Sept. 27. History of Hannibal women’s clubs. 
History of Hannibal churches. 
Hannibal's growth in one century. 
Oct. 13. Old landmark is torn down—Stavely’s Landing once an im- 
portant upper river point. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of M. C. Bullock, Civil War veteran. 
Dec. 19. Palmyra Junction, on first railway of West. Tells of first 
railroad west of Mississippi river—the Palmyra-Marion City. 
Dec. 21. How Hannibal grew. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 
Dec. 24. Sketch of Mark C. Thompson, Union veteran. 
Dec. 26. Sketch of W. B. Porter, World War veteran. 
Paimyra, Marion County News. 
Dec. 18. Some old history. Stories of Daniel Boone, Quantrell, and the 
guerrillas. 





. Spectator. 
Aug. 2. Marion county man killed in duel. Story of duel in which 
Lieut. W. Halley of Shelhy’s army killed a Missourian. 
Reprinted from Spectator of 1905. 
Aug. 9% Marion county of 40 years ago. Reprinted from book, “Blue 
Grass of North Missouri."’ : 
Aug. 30. Centennial anniversary of Bethel Baptist church. Story con- 
tains history of the church. 
Sept. 13. Mark Twain's sweetheart a Marion county woman. Story 
of “Becky Thatcher,” reprinted from St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
Nov. 23. Sketch of John Bashore, pioneer citizen. 
Dec. 13. How Palmyra's first bank was brought here. 
Mercer County. Princeton, Post. 
Sept. 26. Sketch of Joseph W. Clark, Union veteran and city official. 
See also Telegram, same date. 
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Oct. 10. 
Oct. 31. 


Nov. 21. 
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Sketch o. Noody T. Berlin, World War veteran. 

Portrait of Mercer county's “grand old man” in courthouse. 
Sketch of R. B. Ballew, Mercer county pioneer. 

How Peculiar, Missouri, got its name., 





Nov. 7. 


Miller County. 
Dec. 13. 


Nov. 29. 
Dec. 20. 


. Telegraph. 
Sketch of Charles E. Minter, Civil War veteran. 
Eldon, Advertiser. 

Sketch of William L. Stephens, Confederate veteran, and 
pioneer banker of Morgan county. Reprinted from Ver- 
sailles Leader, Dec. 7. 

Tuscumbia, Miller County Autogram. 

Sketch of John G. Slate, former county and state official. 

Sketch of James W. Rowden, Union veteran. 


Mississippi County. Charleston, Enterprise-Courier. 


Nov. 8. 


Sketch of B. B. Cahoon, Sr., county and state official. 


Moniteau County. California, Democrat. 


July 12. 


Aug. 


Sketch of J. O. W. Moles, pioneer citizen. Reprinted from 
Warrensburg Journal-Democrat. See also Tipton Times, 
July 6. 

Frank James was at California, Missouri, July 4, 1876. Story 
of how bandit’s friend talked him out of robbing bank. 

Sketch of Leonidas Embry, pioneer citizen. See also Moniteau 
County Herald. 

Sketch of John M. Williams, Union veteran, state and county 
official, on his 80th birthday. 

Sketch of Belemas W. Day, Union veteran. See also Moniteau 
County Herald, same date. 

Sketch of B. F. Parker, Civil War veteran. See also Tipton 
Times, same date. 

Sketch of Samuel Daniels, former editor and publisher of 
Versailles Leader, also county official. See also Tipton 
Times, Nov. 16, and Versailles Leader of same date, 





, Moniteau County Herald. 

Sketch of E. W. Rhodes, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of Michael Kiely, Union veteran and pioneer merchant. 
See also issue of Nov. 1. 

Tipton, Times. 

Sketch of John H. Simpson, Union veteran. 

History of Tipton public school. 

Sketch of YY. C. Sebring, former editor of Moniteau County 
Herald. 

History of T’ on’s first Presbyterian church. 

History of Stave Industrial Home for Negro Girls. 

History of St. Andrews Catholic church. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, Semi-Weekly News. 


July 13. 
July 17. 
Aug. 10. 
Aug. 24. 


Oct. 16. 
. 13. 


A southwest Missouri trip, by Anna E. Nolen. Descripiion 
of scenery in southwest Missouri. 

Monroe county gives approval to Mark Twain Memorial Park. 
Comprehensive account of plan, location, etc. 

Town's oldest citizen. Sketch of Samuel Breckenridge Upton 
of Stoutsville, Confederate veteran. 

Editor forty years. Sketch of J. W. Johnston, former editor 
of Monroe County News, and present editor of Fulton Sun. 

History of Missouri Press Association. 

Sketch of Dr. Paul H. Linn, president of Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. 
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Dec. 14. Historic land grants. Documents issued to Stoutsville men 
by President Van Buren are now in the hands of Robert N. 
Simpson of Stoutsville. 
Paris, Appeal. 
Oct. 12. Sketch of M. W. Speed, pioneer merchant. 
Nov. 2. Letter written in 1853 contains interesting information on early 
days in eastern Monroe county. Written by William M. 
Rice to parents in Kentucky. 
Dec. 21. Sketch of Sam S. Bassett, pioneer merchant and educator. See 
also Mercury, same date. 
Dec. 28. “Jim Wolf and the Cats,”’ by Mark Twain. Story first publish- 
ed in New York Sunday Mercury is reprinted. 
. Mercury. 
July 6. Florida as Mark Twain recalled it. Reprinted from Mark 
Twain's Autobiography, in Harper's Magasine. 
Mark Twain may be of noble birth. Results of investigation 
as to family name of Clemens’ antecedents. 
Nov. 9. Sketch of J. Tandy Ragland, World War veteran. Reprinted 
from Monroe City News. 
Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Standard. 
July 6. Sketch of Otto Ivan Powell, World War veteran. 
Sept. 7. Sketch of Isaac C. Uptegrove, former state official. 
Dec. 21. Sketch of Lorenzo D. Hays, Union veteran. 
Morgan Cou Versailles, Leader. 
Sept. 7. Sketch of Robert C. Toler, World War veteran. See also 
Statesman, Sept. 6. 
Sept. 14. Sketch of James T. Reubart, Union veteran. See also States- 
man. 
Dec. 7. Hannay's letter—some reminiscences of Civil War times. 
oe : , Statesman, 
Oct. <. Pioneer Morgan county preacher, William R. Litsinger, indict- 
ed for preaching without having taken “‘test oath” of loyalty, 
as prescribed by state constitution of 1866. 
Oct. 11. Buffalo Vailey—a description of southwest Morgan county. 
New “Madrid County. New Madrid, Record. 
July 20. Sc theast Missouri as viewed by Frank P. Glass, editorial 
director of the St. Louis Star. 
Sketch of Matt J. Conran, former city and state official. 
Newtor “ Neosho, Miner and Mechanic. 
Ju’ istorical facts about Noosho and Newton county. Con- 
tinued in issues of Aug. 2, 10, 24, 31. 
Sys. ¢. Siiner an? Mechanic completes half century of publication. 
An interesting historical sketch of a “family” paper. 
_-— ——_——,, Times. 
Cc 1e. The Times begins its 56th year. A short historical sketch of 
oldest paver in Newton county. 
Nodawe~ County. Burlington Junction, Post. 
Se,: 29. Sketch of ‘Col. °. W. Porter, pioneer citizen, who engaged in 
freighting »«~c>s the Rocky Mountains in the "60s. 
Des. ©. Sketch of Jobs Tyler Robinson, Civil War veteran. 
Pec. 4 Sketch of John Ca!vin Dicks, World War veteran. 
——— -— dAopkins, curnal. 
2.0v. 22. Some Hon*ius history. 
Dec. . Sketch of John L. Downer, Union veteran. 
Maryvilie, Democrat-Forum. 
July 12. Captain Charles Hyslop tells history of Baptist church at Mary- 
ville. 














July 19. 


Nov. 1. 
Dec. 27. 
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Homer Croy tells inside story of his latest novel, ‘‘West of the 
Water Tower.” 

J. M. Linville is one of Nodaway county's pioneers. Reprinted 
from St. Joseph Gazette. 

Picture of former Judge W. C. Ellison presented to Nodaway 
county bar by Charles F. McCaffrey. 

Sketch of L. M. Cox, former county official. 

Homer Croy, Missouri author, is a humorist. Reprinted from 
Washington Star. 

Graham 50 years ago—in column headed ‘‘50 Years Ago.” 

Ravenwood, Gazette. 

Sketch of Mose Spear, Civil War veteran. 

Skidmore, News. 

Sketch of W. J. Berry, Civil War veteran and former city official. 

Sketch of Samuel Knepper, Union veteran. 


Oregon County. Alton, South Missourian-Democrat. 


Aug. 30. 


Sept. 6. 
Oct. 18. 


July 27. 
Aug. 31. 
Osage County. 
Nov. 22. 


Sketch of John Walker Stogsdill,” Confederate veteran and 
former county official. 
Sketch of Jesse Huddleston, early settler. 
Sketch of the life of J. F. Harder, former county official. 
Thayer, News. 
Sketch of F. M. Gaulding, Union veteran. 
Sketch of J. Walker Stogsdill, Confederate veteran. 
Linn, Unterrified Democrat. 
Sketch of Samuel Daniels, publisher and editor of Versailles 
Leader. 


Pemiscot County. Caruthersville, Democrat-Argus. 


Aug. 31. 


Oct. 26. 


Dec. 28. 
Perry County. 
Nov. 8. 
Nov. 29. 


Pettis County. 
Oct. 19. 


July 11. 


Sept. 16. 


Mark Twain, printer. Short account of his work with his 
brother at Keokuk, Iowa. Reprinted from the Ambassador. 

Spanish-American War veterans organize. Roster of Joseph 
Wheeler Camp, Number 25. 

Hayti, The Missouri Herald. 

Sketch of Collin Morgan, Confederate veteran. 

Perryville, Perry County Republican. 

Sketch of William A. Walker, Union veteran. 

Sketch of Rev. David W. Crow, Union veteran, teacher, and 
preacher. 

Lamonte, Record. 

Sketch of Weeden Ewen, Union veteran. 

Sedalia, Democrat. 

Sketch of James N. Rose, Union veteran. See also Cooper 
county papers. 

Sketch of George W. Barnett, Putnam county official. 





Sept. 25. 
Phelps County. 
July 19. 


Aug. 23. 


. 80. 
. 22. 


. Capital. 

Sketch of J. H. Smith, Civil War veteran. 
Rolla, Herald. 

Sketch of Captain James McClure, Confederate veteran, 
former county, state, and federal official. 

Distinction given Col. Frank C. Bolles for service in Philippines 
and in France. Reprinted from St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Sketch of M. O. Martin, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of Samuel Mill, Confederate veteran. 





» 17. 
14. 


. New Era. 

Sketch of Vasca Houk, county official. 

Sketch of Captain Stephen A. Deliacella, Union veteran. 
Bowling Green, Times. 

Centennial celebration of Salt River Baptist Association. 
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Oct. 19. 
Nov. 9. 


Dec. 14. 


Aug. 23. 


Aug. 30. 
Sept. 27. 


Sept. 28. 


Oct. 2. 


Oct. 9. 


Oct. 19. 


Sketch of George A. Wetherell, Union veteran. 

Sketch of Joseph H. Reynolds, Union veteran. See also issue 
of Nov. 23. 

Sketch of John Pearson, former county official. 

Clarksville, Banner-Sentinel. 

Sketch of the life of James H. Kissinger, breeder and importer 
of Shorthorn cattle. See also issue of Sept. 20; also Louisiana 
Times. 

In one span of life. Some changes noticed by J. W. Beau- 
champ, in his 93rd year. For notice of his death see issue 
of Dec. 6; also Bowling Green Times, and Louisiana Press- 
Journal. 

In 68th year—historical sketch of Banner-Sentinel. 

Some early-day reminiscences. John Treadway tells of old 
times. 

Louisiana, Press-Journal. 

Sketch of Captain George ‘Herring, Union veteran, who was 
killed near St. James, Missouri, June 10, 1864, by a band of 
guerrillas. ‘ 

Brief history of St. Clements church, on its 50th anniversary. 

Historical sketch of First Presbyterian church at Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

Sketch of Maurice Mann, Union veteran. Reprinted from 
Slater Rustler. 





Oct. 19. 
Dec. 18. 
Dec. 21. 
Polk County. 
Oct. 25. 


, Twice-A-Week Times. 

Sketch of William E. Goodwin, Union veteran. 
Sketch of David Gibson, Union veteran. 
Sketch of George Ebenezer, Union veteran. 
Bolivar, Herald. 

Sketch of W. E. Hood, Union veteran. 











Aug. 16. 
Dec. 13. 


Nov. 7. 


. Free Press. 

Sketch of Henry L. Eblen, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Hamilton Z. Williams, Civil War veteran 
and former editor of Free Press. 

Humansville, Star-Leader. 

Sketch of the life of Philip Mabry, Civil War veteran. 

Morrisville, Polk County Advocate. 

Sketch of the life of John W. Nash, Confederate veteran. See 
also Fair Play Advocate, Nov. 8; also Bolivar Free Press, 
Nov. 1. 


Pulaski County. Richland, Mirror. 


July 19. 


Sketch of the life of Dewey Manes, World War veteran. 


Putnam County. Unionville, Putnam County Journal. 


Nov. 23. 


Nov. 30. 


Dec. 7. 


Dec. 21. 


Sketch of the life of John G. Temple, Union veteran. See also 
Republican, Nov. 28. 

Sketch of the life of William Franklin Gadberry, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Robert Browne Geisinger, World War 
veteran. See also Republican Nov. 28. 

Sketch of the life of William H. Fightmaster, Union veteran. 
See also Republican, Dec. 5. 

Sketch of the life of Joseph William Musgrove, Civil War 
veteran. See also Republican, Dec. 12. 





Aug. 1. 
Sept. 5. 
Ralls County. 


Aug. 23 
x 






. Republican. 
Sketch of the life of Sewell Edwin Scott, World War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of John B. Martin, Union veteran. 

Perry, Enterprise. 
Sketch of Lewis Fleming, Civil War veteran. 
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Sept. 21. 
Oct. 5. 
Oct. 12. 


Nov. 16. 
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New London, Ralls County Record. 

Sketch of the life of Thomas W. Evans, former county official. 

A century of Mormonism. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 

Death of C. E. Dodge, Union veteran, who served in Con- 
federate army before joining Federal forces. 

Sketch of the life of Otho Eales, World War veteran. 


Randolph County. Clark, Chronicle. 


Oct. 18. 
Aug. 24. 
Aug. 23. 
Dec. 27. 
Ray County. 
Nov. 1. 
July 12. 


Dec. 20. 


Sketch of the life of W. J. Lewellen, Confederate veteran. 

Huntsville, Herald. 

Historic Bagby water mill. Milling began in Randolph 

county in ‘30s. See also issue of Aug. 30. 

Moberly, Weekly Monitor. 

Sketch of the life of Abraham Rummons, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of William Cottey Hall, former state and city 
official. 

Lawson, Review. 

Sketch of the life of Henry Banta Moberly, Confederate 
veteran. 

Richmond, Conservator. 

History of Union church (Ray county Christian church). 7” 
also Missourian, July 5. 

Sketch of the life of Peyton D. Fitch, city and county offictal. 





July 5. 
Oct. 25. 


Ripley County. 


Oct. 18. 


Oct. 25. 
Nov. 1. 


Nov. 15. 


Dec. 6. 


, Missourian. 

Sketch of the life of W. W. Greene, state official. 

Sketch of the life of Harry Blair, World War veteran. 
Doniphan, Prospect-News. 

Sketch of the iife of Mike Nich is, Confederate veteran. 

The Indixn legend of Current River. 

Sketch of the life of D. B. Young, city and county official. 

Ske:ch of the life of I. L. Smith, county official. See also issue 
of Nov. 8 

Uncie Bill Lackey tells story of Civil War. Account of the 
Bittle of Fredericktown. 

Thomis M, Thinnisch tells of hxuling first printing press to 
Prospect-News office. See also Thomas W. Mabry's reminis- 
censes.in issue of Dec. 20. 





Dec. 20. 


» Republican. 

The story of an Irish colony in the Ozarks, at the postoffice 
called Wilderness, by Allen Hinchey. Reprinted from Cape 
Girardeau Community. 


St. Charles County. St. Charles, Cosmos-Monitor. 


Nov. 14. 


Aug. 3. 


Sketch of the life of Dr. Anton Schaffranck, scientist and former 
editor of St. Charles Republikaner. 

Wentzville, Union. 

Sketch of the life of Henry Hoefner, Union veteran. 


St. Clair County. Appleton City, Journal. 


July 12. 
Sept. 20. 
Nov. 29. 


July 12. 
Sept. 6. 
Nov. 15. 


Dec. 6. 


Sketch of the life of R. M. Carpenter, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of W. H. Klinker, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Charles Lee, Union veteran. 

Lowry City, Independent. 

Sketch of the life of Ernest Gover, World War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of John David Rambo, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of William T. Noll, Union veteran. 
Osceola, St. Clair County Democrat. 

Sketch of the life of William Lane, Civil War veteran. 


St. Francois County. Fiat River, Lead Belt News. 


Aug. 31. 


Sketch of the life of Jesse Ritter, World War veteran. 
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July 


July 
Aug. 


13. 


14. 


Farmington, News. 

Weber building, an old landmark, being wrecked. Was 
erected in '60s. 

Old Giessing home in Iron Mountain built in 1851. 

Iron Mountain—an historical sketch, by James T. Hague. 
Interesting story of Benoni Swearingen, Sr., former Missourian 
who became pioneer citizen of California as a Forty-niner. 

Sketch of the life of Paulinair Pellerin, Civil War veteran. 





July 


y July 
Aug. 


B Aug. 


’ Oct. 


July 
duly 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


St. Louis City. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


13. 


27. 
31. 


Ste. Genevieve 


25. 


20. 


1 
8. 


25. 

6. 
10. 
20. 


21. 
26. 


4. 


. Times. 

Iron Mountain, abandoned after yielding millions in ore, now 
being scientifically mined again. Reprinted from St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Sketch of the life of Edward Gustav Wolf, pioneer citizen. 

Historical sxetch of lLron Mountain metal industry. Re- 
printed from 8t. Louis Siar. Continued in issues of Sept. 
7, 14. 


County. Ste. Genevieve, Fair Play. 

Sketch of the life of Albert C. Chandler, county officer. See 
also Herald, same date. 

Sketch of the life of William Dale, Union veteran. Reprinted 
from Alton, Illinois, Telegraph. 


Globe-Democrat. 

How St. Louis happens to have Forest Park. 

Sketch of Herbert S. Hadley, new chancellor of Washington 
University. 

Sketch of Chauncey T. Filley, mayor of St. Louis during Civil 
War. See also other papers of same date. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. R. J. O'Reilly, Union veteran. 

History of Missouri Press Association. 

Sketch of the life of Chester H. Krum, former U. 8. District 
Attorney and circuit judge. 

Some history of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ College. 

Sketch of John Slate, former circuit judge. See also other 
papers. 

Sketch of the life of Charles Kunkel, noted musician and 
composer. See also other St. Louis papers. 





July 





July 


Aug. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


April 22. 


July 3. 





. Post-Dispatch. 

St. Louis was a movie center when Hollywood was a vacant lot, 
1908-12. 

If Mark Twain had attended his memorial park picnic at 
Florida, Missouri. 

Story of the tragedy of “Poor Charlotte” and of the exciting 
times when Shelby marched to Me ‘ico. 

Sketch of H. H. Tittmann, former cousul-general, to Rome. 

Sketch of W. W. Head, president of the American Bankers 
Association, and former St. Joseph banker. 


Star. 
Sketch describing extension of city limits since founding of St. 
Louis, by Hugh K. Wagner. For arguments by the Greater 
St. Louis Conference on proposed plan of annexation see 
also issues of Aug. 3, 27-31, and Sent. 3. 5, 6, 10, 13, 18. 
Civil War experiences of Christian Hoffman, Union veteran. 
Sketch of Fayette. 
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8t. Louis County. 


July 13. 


July 27. 


Aug. 24. 


28. 
19. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


. 30. 
21. 
17. 


21. 
30. 


July 
Aug. 
Nov. 


Dec. 28. 


Dec. 


Saline County. 
Aug. 21. 
Aug. 28. 
Dec. 25. 
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Carondelet, News. 

When Carondelet was a City—a series of historical sketches 
continued in succeeding issues and including: 

Inaugural message of Mayor Michael Chartrand de- 
livered May 10, 1858, issue of July 27; Report of City 
Engineer R. R. Southard, in 1858, issue of Aug. 3; City 
finances in 1859, issue of Aug. 10; Inaugural message of 
Mayor Bernard Poepping delivered April 13, 1859, issue 
of Aug. 17; School commission report, July 11, 1859, issue 
of Aug. 24; Report on school conditions, deliverod Jan. 10, 
1860, issue of Aug. 31; Mayor Bernard Poepping’s third 
inaugural message, delivered Aug. 5, 1862, issue of Sept. 7. 
How Carondelet chose motto “En avant,’’ meaning ‘‘For- 
ward,” issue of Sept. 14; Working to obtain government 
navy yards—letter received by Mayor B. Poerping in 1863, 
issues of Sept. 21 and 28. Mayor Poepping’s message at 
close of Civil War, issues of Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 19; Mayor 
Poepping’s message to council in 1866, issue of Oct. 26; 
Incorporating Carondelet with City of St. Louis, issues of 
Nov. 2, 9; Report to city council by Councilman John J. 
Miller, July 5, 1868, issue of Nov. 16; Miscellaneous matter 
concerning Carondelet, 1851-70, issue of Dec. 14. 

“Cannon Ball’ Bill Stevenson, pioneer employee of Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad. 

Sketch of Adam Schuetz, Union veteran. See also Clayton 
St. Louis County Leader, same date; Clayton Watchman- 
Advocate, Aug. 31. 

Sketch of Bernard Stumpf, Union veteran. 

History of Carondelet Park, one of oldest in St. Louis. 
also issue of Oct. 26. 

Seeks data on building which is said to be more than 100 years 
old, built on property once owned by Pierre Chouteau. 

First white settlement in Missouri was near mouth of River 
Des Peres—facts gathered by Hancock School Historical 
Staff, including sketch of General W. 8S. Hancock, Union 
veteran. 

Facts concerning the first kindergarten in the United States at 
Carondelet. The work of Miss Susan Blow. 

Concerning old Carondelet—information from St. Louis 
county records as early as 1825. See also issue of Dec. 28. 

Clayton, Twice-a-Week Watchman-Advocate. 

Sketch of A. A. Ladd, city official. 

Sketch of August Weidner, Union veteran. 

Sketch of Oscar P. Baldwin, Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of Dr. G. W. Kirmse, World War veteran. 

History of St. Louis County Producers’ Market Company. 


Kirkwood, Monitor. 
Sketch of T. D. Kimball, Union veteran. 
Countian, same date. 


See 


See also St. Louis 


Slater, News. 

Sketch of James R. Edwards, founder of the Slater Rustler. 
Sketch of John F. McKinnon, World War veteran. 
Sketch of C. G. Vaughn, Confederate veteran. 





Aug. 17. 


. Rustler. 
Sketch of Robert Frazier, Confederate veteran. 
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Sept. 14. 
Oct. 12. 


Sept. 7. 


Oct. 12. 


Nov. 16. 


Sketch of Thomas Fisher, prominent Saline county politician. 
See also Sweet Springs Herald, same date. 

Sketch of Maurice Mann, Union veteran. 

Sweet Springs, Heraid. 

A bit of home history—Sweet Springs of 57 years ago was called 
Brownsville, by H. Strong Smith. See also issues of Sept. 
28, Oct. 12, 26. 

Sketch of Hiram Lewis, veteran railroad conductor. 

Historical sketch of Sweet Springs, by Rilling Bingham. Re- 
printed from Kansas City Star of 1909. 


Schuyler County. Lancaster, Excelsior. 


July 65. 


July 12. 
Sept. 20. 


Oct. 18. 


Sketch of Orvallie E. Daniels, World War veteran. See also 
Republican, same date. 

Sketch of W. W. Smith, Union veteran and city official. 

B. D. Pollard tells how General Grant was deceived at Florida, 
Missouri. Reprinted from Paris Appeal. 

“Injui Joe,"’ Mark Twain character, dies. 





Nov. 1. 
Dec. 6. 


, Schuyler County Republican. 
Sketch of Paul Arni, Union veteran. 
Sketch of Zevina Alonzo Macomber, Union ' veteran. 


Scotland County. Memphis, Democrat. 


July 5. 
Aug. 2. 


Oct. 18. 


Sketch of Green Allen Lewis, former state official. 

Sketch of John 8S. Shanes, county official. See also Reveille, 
Aug. 9: 

Sketch of John I. Martin, state official. 

Sketch of the life of Wendell Zumsteg, Union veteran. 





Sept. 6. 
Oct. 4. 


Nov. 15. 


Scott County. 
Aug. 9. 


Nov. 15. 





Nov. 29. 


. Reveille. 

Sketch of James K. P. Wilson, Union veteran. 

Sketch of David Justice, Union veteran. 

Snyder Mill an old landmark of Clark county. 

Sketch of Benjamin Arnold, Civil War veteran. 

Benton, Scott County Democrat. 

Why the “jog” in the southern boundary of the state, by the 
late Senator George W. Carleton. Reprinted from old news- 
paper clipping. 

Morley Baptist Church (Benton) opened in 1871. 

Pioneer merchandising, by Miss Anette Smith. Early Sikeston. 

Benton had Catholic church in 1844. 

History of Sikeston’s Baptist church (First Baptist). 

New Hamburg church burned by guerrillas during Civil War. 

Numerous historical sketches, including: First Methodist 
church at Oran; Benton Methodist church; Vanduser Metho- 
dist church; First Methodist church at Commerce; St. Augus- 
tine’s church and parochial school at Kelso; Vanduser 
Baptist church; Benton schools; Blodgett schools; Fornfelt 
Baptist church; Catholic church at Oran; Morley schools; 
Commerce schools; Vanduser schools. 

Sketch of Alexander Wright, Scott county official and Con- 
federate veteran. See also issue of Nov. 29; also Sikeston 
Standard, Nov. 13 

Sikeston, Herald. 

Sketch of Matt Conran, city and state official. 





Aug. 31. 


Nov. 20. 





, Standard. 

Sketch of George Washington Carver, negro scientist, a Mis- 
sourian by birth. 

The New Madrid earthquake. Historical sketch reprinted 

from Osceola Times. 
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Dec. 18. How Maturin Buvet was burned at the stake in the year 1800 
near present village of Freemore’s Lick. Reprinted from 
New London Record. 
Shelby County. Clarence, Courier. 
Aug. 29. Sketch of T. J. Perry, county and state official. See also 
Shelbina Democrat, same date. 
Shelbina, Democrat. 
Dec. 12. Sketch of William T. Gollehon, Confederate veteran. 
Stoddard County. Bloomfield, Vindicator. 
Sept. 7. Sketch of Krat Spence, county and state o cial. 
— Dexter, Statesman. 
Oct. 12. Sketch of Henry Hagy, Confederate veteran. 
Sullivan County. Green City, Press. 
July 26. Sketch of Ransom M. Pierce, Union veteran. See also Milan 
Standard, Aug. 2; also Milan Hepublican, Aug. 2. 
Sept. 27. Sketch of the tife of George W. Scott, Union veteran. See also 
Milan Republican, same date. 
Milan, Republican. 
July 26. Sketch of James Morris, county official. 
Aug. 30. Sketch of William Smith McClanahan, city official. 
Sketch of George Washington McCloud, Civil War veteran. 


Sept. 6. Sketch of James Mooney, Union veteran. 
Nov. 1. Sketch of John Dennis, Union veteran. 
Dec. 20. Sketch of Alex Cochran, Union veteran. 





. Standard. 
Sept. 27. Sketch of Chauncey Ives Filley, former mayor of St. Louis, 
and nationally prominent politician. 
Nov. 1. Sketch of Abner Summers, Union veteran. See also Republican, 
same date. i 
Dec. 20. Sketch of Josephus McCallister, county official. See also 
Republican, same date. 
Texas County. Houston, Herald. 
Aug. 16. Sketch of the life of Robert Lamar, county, state and federal 
official. See also Republican, same date; also Mountain 
Grove Journal, same date. 
Oct. 25. Sketch of Thornton Williams, Union veteran. See also Re- 
publican, same date. - 
Nov. 1. Sketch of Elias P. Murrill, Union veteran. 
Dec. 13. Sketch of Henry Powers, Union veteran. 
, Republican. 
Oct. 4. Sketch of John Walker Beale, Union veteran. 
Dec. 20. Old times in Texas county recalled after 50 years, by E. Hop- 
kins, pioneer Methodist circuit rider. 
Vernon County. Nevada, Southwest Mail. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of the life of T. N. Sickels, Civil War veteran. See also 
Dec. 28, “Recalls early history,’ reprinted from Kansas City 
Star. 
Warren County. Warrenton, Banner. 
Sept. 7. Sketch of Andrew Polston, Union veteran. 
Washington County. Potosi, Weekly Independent. 
July 5. Potosi and Washington county, Missouri—their advantages, 
resources, etc. See also succeeding issues. 
Aug. 2. Sketch of Jefferson ©. Hiaginbotham, World War veteran. 
Sept. 20. Sketch of John Maclay, county official. 
Wayne County. Piedmont, Wayne County Jcurnal. 
Aug. 2. Sketch of August O'Shea, Civil War veteran. 
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Webster County. Seymour, Citizen. 
Oct. 4. Sketch of William A. Brasher, Civil War veteran. 
Worth County. Grant City, Worth County Tribune. 
Aug. 22. Sketch of Charles Allison Hern, pioneer citizen. 
Nov. 7. Governor Dockery's reminiscences. Recalling speech de- 
livered by Champ Clark in New York, when American’s 
creed was adopted, 1918. 
Dec. 26. Sketch of James Kinney, Union veteran. 
. Worth County Times. 
Sept. 27. Sketch of Oren Henry Stephens, Union veteran. 
Nov. 8. Sketch of Silas Munn, civil engineer during Civil War. 
Wright County. Hartville, Democrat. 
Dec. 13. Historical sketch of Wright county. 
Mansfield. Mirror. 
Nov. 1. Sketch of the life of Allen J. Grantham, Union veteran. 
Nov. 8. Sketch of George W. Brentlinger, Union veteran. 
Mountain Grove, Journal. 
Aug. 2. Sketch of Henry Leach, Union veteran. 
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